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USDA Will Not Attempt to Break Market for Old Crop Corn 


the new crop harvest to penalize corn 
farmers holding 1960-crop grain. 
Again citing specifics, this policy 
will be designed to provide for the 
1960 corn crop farmers who planted 
and harvested under the general 
$1.06 price support program a coun- 
try price which they would reason- 
ably expect this crop year. 
However, at this time USDA, in 
its attempt to reconcentrate its 
stocks 6f corn well in advance of new 
crop harvest, has been selling corn 
from country points and terminals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—Consultation be- 

tween trade industry leaders with 
the top reliable USDA Commodity 
Stabilization Service official this 
week confirmed in full the report of 
Feedstuffs last week that USDA will 
not attempt to break the corn mar- 
ket for old crop corn. As stated a 
week ago sales under CCC certifi- 
cates available under the feed grain 
sign-up program will not be dumped 
on the market between this time and 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


ELECTRONIC MILL—A new push-button mill in Illinois produces feed with a 
fraction of a man-hour per ton. Page 18. 

GRAIN FOR CATTLE—An article on grain preparation for fattening cattle is 
presented on page 26. 

GROUP ADVERTISING—Eight Wisconsin feed dealers have cut costs through 
@ group advertising plan. Page 32. 

ON-FARM MIXING—A panel of midwestern feed men discusses on-farm mixing 
in an article beginning on page 34. 

DIRECT SELLING—An increase in direct selling in parts of the Midwest is noted 
in a feature on page 58. 
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|AFMA to Hear Talk 
On Effects of Farm 


Legislation Proposals 


CHICAGO—Dr. W. Lyle Fitzger- 
ald, manager of economic research, 
| the Quaker Oats Co., will address 
| the 53rd annual 

convention of 
American Feed 
M a nufacturers 
Assn. next month 


Delmarva Merger 
Brings Completely 
Integrated Operation 


By Special Correspondent 


EASTON, MD.—A merger of two 
Delmarva firms, announced here this | 
week, will bring together under one | 
management, production for the 


| 
| 
| 


hatching, feeding, grain handling and in Chicago. 
dressing of 15 to 20 million broilers a Fe His address, en- 
titled “All Join 


year, making this one of the larger | 
“integrated” independent poultry op- 
erations. 

The firms are J. McKenny Wil- 
lis & Son, Inc., Easton, and Burris 
Processing Co., Milford. 

By joining together, they will be- 
come one of the first fully integrated 
broiler operations on Delmarva whose 
operations will span from the hatch- 
ing egg to the finished product ready 

(Turn to MERGER, page 96) 


New Feed Market 


Farmers Interested in 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — It ap- 
pears that there may be quite a mar- 
ket for manufactured feed for the 
feeding of channel catfish in farm 
ponds. 

In fact, says a Kansas State Uni- 
versity spokesman, it looks as though 
“every farmer with a farm pond, as 
well as everyone who ever owned a 
farm pond, is interested” in a K- 
State formula for the pelleted feed. 

Within a -week’s period, two K- 
State scientists received more than 
1,000 letters from all over the US., 
plus many phone calls. The interest 
is a result of a national farm maga- 
zine article telling of K-State experi- 


Hands and Circle 
Left,’ will outline 
the framework in 
which animal ag- 
riculture and the 
feed industry may 
be required to operate under proposed 
federal legislation. It will be pre- 
sented on the second morning pro- 
gram, Wednesday, May 10. 

So stated W. E. Glennon, AFMA 

(Turn to AFMA, page 96) 


W. L. Fitzgerald 


Pelleted Catfish Food 


mental work on feeding channel cat- 
fish in farm ponds. 

The deluge of mail which hit Dr. 
Waldon Hastings, associate professor 
of flour and feed milling, and Otto 
W. Tiemeier, associate professor of 
geology, resulted from the suggestion 


feeding formula to anyone interested. 

Experimental work directed by 
Prof. Tiemeier has shown that chan- 
nel catfish can be raised at a cost 
of about 15¢ per pound—which is 
about as cheap as farmers can raise 


described as “delicious—much better 
(Turn to CATFISH FOOD, page 93) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ment’s new feed grain program will 


that K-Staters would provide the fish | 


beef. And fish grown on diets are | 


| nearby basis, while closely watching 


Unfortunately the corn market con- 
fidence was broken regarding USDA 
sales policies after a top economic 


on a tag of “danger of going out of | 
condition.” 
Reports coming here from the Mid- 


west, reporting from country sta- | official of USDA made an immature 
tions, say, however, that this week | statement before the Senate Agricul- 
receipts of such alleged going-out- | ture Committee. At that time he 


of-condition corn have been testing | asserted that USDA would sell corn 


Grade No. 1 yellow and selling at a | now at the market to compel com- 
country point price of about 90¢ bu. | pliance of corn farmers in the Corn 
This sales policy is no different | Belt to cooperate with the feed grain 


bill program. 
Subsequently Orville Freeman, sec- 
retary of agriculture, before the 
(Turn to USDA, page 8) 


from that of the old administration, 
which also rushed into a reconcen- 
tration program in 1953 not clearly 
knowing what its problems were. 


Says New Plan Is Like Former Attempts 
LAFAYETTE, IND.— Experience | terized as falling short of the hopes 


originally held out.” 

This view was expressed by Dr. Don 
Paarlberg, one-time special assistant 
to former President Eisenhower and 
now “distinguished professor” of agri- 
cultural economics at Purdue Univer- 
sity. He addressed some 225 leaders 
of agriculture and allied fields at the 
National Institute of Animal Agricul- 


with the new feed grain program is 
likely to be similar to that with the 
acreage reserve program, where par- 
ticipation was spotty, program costs 
were high and surpluses continued 
to mount. 

The new program closely resem- 
bles the acreage reserve program of 
a few years ago, and that program, 
viewed objectively, “must be charac- (Turn to NEW PLAN, page 97) 


Surveyed Feed Men Say ‘It’s Too Early to Tell’ 


because no one knows what percent- 
age of the nation’s producers will 


By Special Correspondents 


A Feedstuffs survey of formula the 
eral regions of the U.S. this week 


feed grains by paying farmers to re- 
tire at least 20% of their corn and 
grain sorghum land and by offering 
them higher price supports. 
Manufacturers in the Midwest, the 
land of greatest feed grain produc- 
tion, are generally agreed that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
power to sell government stocks to 
(Turn to SURVEYED, page 93) 


Bean Price Support 
Requirement Outlined 


WASHINGTON — Producers will 
be required to maintain their 1959-60 
average acreage of conserving and 
idle land on the farm in 1961 to be 
eligible for 1961 price support on soy- 
beans, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said this week. 

Department officials pointed out 
that this requirement is aimed at in- 
suring that additional soybean pro- 

(Turn to SUPPORT, page 96) 


GFDNA Plans April 18 
Nationwide Drive 


For New Membership 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. is mak- 
ing an all-out nationwide effort to 
increase its membership on April 18, 
which has been designated as Mem- 
bership Expansion Day. 

The idea of “ME” Day, as the 
project is called, was originated by 
Sam Rice, Jr., the Rice Grain Co., 
Toledo, who is GFDNA’s third vice 
president and national membership 
league commissioner. Working with 
the national association staff, he has 

(Turn to GFDNA, page 96) 


revealed a definite feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to what effect the govern- 


have on their business. Most manu- 
facturers, it appears, are marking 
time and buying ingredients on a 


for further developments. 
Basically, feed men say, it is too | 
early to form any definite opinions 


Allied Mills Plans 
Plant at Troy, Ala. 


CHICAGO—Plans for construction 
of a new Allied Mills, Inc., feed plant 
at Troy, Ala., have been announced 
by F. H. Blough, vice president in 
charge of production for the firm. 

Construction on the new plant will 
start soon, he said, with completion 
scheduled for early fall. 

“This location was selected,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Blough, “‘to enable the 
company to better serve its rapidly 
expanding sales of Wayne poultry 
feeds in southeastern Alabama.” 

Allied Mills already has a feed 
plant and a soybean processing plant 
at Guntersville, Ala. 

(Turn to ALLIED MILLS, page 93) 


Soybean Plant in 
Washington Planned 


QUINCY, WASH.—A $2 million 
soybean and oil refining plant will go 
into operation here early next year, 
according to word from the Washing- | 
ton State Department of Commerce | 
and Economic Development. 

Sam Boddy, Jr., director of the 
department, said that the new firm, 
Columbia Vegetable Oils, Inc., could | 
create a $2% to $3 million yearly 

(Turn to SOYBEAN, page 97) 
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THE SORT OF RESULTS that may be expected from the new feed 
grain law were critically analyzed by Don Paarlberg of the Purdue Uni- 
versity department of agricultural economics at the recent National Institute 
of Agriculture. One gets a definite impression that Dr. Paarlberg knows 
what he’s talking about when he likens the program to some programs that 
have been tried before and which did not accomplish the result they set out 
to accomplish. His remarks, reported elsewhere in this issue, were drawn 
both from his basic understanding of what modern agriculture is all about 
and from his experience as a member of the Eisenhower administration’s 
agriculture staff. 

“Trial and error has certain merit in the development of farm programs, 
provided this does not mean the repeated re-trying of former errors,” he said. 

The new administration, in both its quickie feed grain law and its long- 
term “do-it-yourself’’ proposals seems to want to concentrate most earnestly 
on programs which have already laid a bomb among producers and taxpayers. 

Dr. Paarlberg suggests a number of specific things that can be done 
to live with abundant farm production. “One thing we can do is to recognize 
that the prospect is for abundance, and that if a product is to be abundant 
it cannot successfully be priced as if it were scarce,” he says. 

And, continuing, “We can move further, gradually, in the direction of 
animal agriculture—a form of production which uses large quantities of our 
abundant agricultural resources per person fed. Such solutions to our agri- 
cultural imbalance as have thus far been achieved have been largely along 
these lines .. . 

“The historian is not likely to give this generation a passing grade 
unless we meet this challenge. We shall have to attain sufficient stature to 
receive the great gifts won through science. We must be opportunity-oriented, 
not problem prone.” 

AT LEAST ONE general conclusion can be reached on the discussion of 
on-farm mixing which appears on page 34 of this issue: The feed industry 
must not only do its utmost to establish itself as the reliable authority on 
matters of nutrition, but it also must be able to relate this function to over-all 
farm management economics. This conclusion is not a new one, but it merits 
strict attention these days. The job can be done with the right sort of facts 
and with a purposeful approach to customers by a well-trained sales and 
service force. The discussion by the three midwestern feed executives on 
page 34 is recommended reading. 


v 

A YEAR OR SO AGO, we mentioned reports from some midwestern 
areas of relatively large numbers of farm auctions. Now, according to the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, a spot survey of midwestern farm auctioneers and 
farmers indicates that fewer farm sales have been held this winter than a 
year ago. While some farmers continue to sell out because of old age and 
personal reasons, the sale situation seems to indicate that fewer farmers 
are selling out and leaving the farm for economic reasons. One Iowa auc- 
tioneer was quoted as saying that his sale list this past winter has been well 
below the average of the past five years or so. Younger farmers with insuf- 
ficient financial reserves and farmers on small acreages that can’t be ex- 
panded apparently are the chief sellers. 


v v 


THE FARMER'S SHARE of the consumer's food dollar increased in 
1960 for the first time in nine years. Figures worked out by the U.S. Depart- 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 98) 


How’s Business? _~ 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


March of this year, as compared with the same month a year earlier, 
provided as much or more business for the nation’s feed manufacturers. April 
business is starting out slowly, but volume in nearly all lines of feeds is 
gradually picking up. 

A major share of business at this time is accounted for by beef cattle 
feeds. Bookings are expiring and cattle on feed numbers are significantly 
higher than last year. Poultry feeds are moving in good volume. Turkey 
feed sales are growing with the birds. But broiler feed business has been 
hurt somewhat by declining prices for broilers. 

Ingredient prices again were generally lower this week, except for 
soybean meal, and most feed manufacturers reported they anticipated un- 
changed formula feed prices. 

The week’s wholesale feedstuff price index was 80.5, down from the 82.7 
mark of the previous week and similarly lower than the index of 82.4 a year 
earlier. Also lower was the feed grain index. It was 59.7 this week compared 
with 60.4 the week before and 67.8 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio turned 
higher, however, and on the basis of Chicago prices it was 16.4 this week 
compared with 15.6 a week earlier and 13.7 a year earlier. (Feed markets 


in detail on pages 94-95.) 


Northwest 


It was the general opinion of feed 
manufacturers in this region this 
week that most farmers will go along 
with the government’s new feed grain 
program and this, eventually, will 
megan better feed business, especially 
in the concentrate lines. 

Broad compliance, they say, will 
mean higher corn prices. Farmers 
will react to these higher prices by 
feeding corn more sparingly and by 
feeding supplements in greater vol- 
ume. 

Reports of current feed business 
indicated that sales are running even 
or slightly ahead of last week. March 
was not a disappointing month, but 
business was only even with or a 
little better than in the same month 
a year earlier. 

Beef cattle feed sales and booked 
feed deliveries currently are account- 
ing for a major share of formula 
feed movement in the region—April 
has been reluctant to turn off the 
cold and snow and cattle on feed 
numbers are at a record high. Some 
manufacturers report they were 
rushed by the expiration of cattle 
feed bookings at the end of March. 

Increases in actual and intended 
pig farrowings are contributing to 
good hog feed business, and this 
trend should be maintained through 
the spring and summer months. 

Poultry feed sales, too, are ac- 
counting for a healthy share of cur- 
rent formula feed movement. Broiler 
and layer feed sales have leveled off 
throughout the year for many manu- 
facturers who supply operations 
which have layers in production or 
broilers growing the year around. 
This is not yet true for turkeys, how- 
ever. Turkey feed volume is steadily 
expanding. 

One manufacturer reported that 
its March, 1961, business was 10-12% 
better than in the same month in 
1960, and that for the first time in 
several months he had a backlog of 
carload shipments—enough to make 
a step up in production necessary. 

Ingredient demand from manufac- 
turers was not enthusiastic this week. 
Soybean meal gained $1 ton, but oth- 
er major ingredients held steady or 
weakened. Manufacturers expected 
no change in formula feed prices. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the 
Southwest would have to be reported 
as unchanged from last week al- 
though there were scattered reports 
of slightly improved business. Mixers 
generally are operating on a good 
five-day basis but still lack order 
backlogs. 

Starter feeds are moving well, par- 


ticularly in the turkey line. This indi- 
cates that volume of turkey feeds 
could be heavy in the next 30 to 45 
days. Integrated egg operations are 
doing a good volume but egg mash 
sales generally are slow. Cattle feed 
sales are off with feed lot operations 
providing a smaller outlet. 

The warmer spring weather being 
experienced by most of this area is 
being credited as a major factor in 
the slightly improved business and 
should help stimulate the lagging 
chick starter business. 

Changes in price lists will be slight 
this week but there will be some up- 
ward revisions in protein based feeds 
due to higher soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal prices. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the 
Southeast is reported as being on the 
slower side, especially -with cattle 
feeds, due to good pastures. However, 
broiler feeds continue to move in 
greater volume because of the in- 
creased number of chicks on feed 
with mills reporting their running 
time as being about normal. 

Broiler prices dropped 1¢ this week 
making the price 15¢ Ib., f.o.b. the 
farm. At this level, growers can not 
make any profit, observers say. It 
is reported that there are several 
houses of 10-week-old chicks that 
were held off the market hoping to 
improve prices. 

Usage of cottonseed and peanut 
meal is increasing with many feed 
mills in place of soybean meal be- 
cause of the wide difference in price. 
Ground snap corn is still available 
in the Southeast, selling in Georgia 
and South Carolina several dollars 
under citrus pulp. Many believe that 
citrus pulp may see another reduc- 
tion before there will be any move- 
ment in volume during the present 
operating season. Citrus pulp is being 
offered freely at $35 ton, sacked, 
Florida processing plants. Loaded 
cars were reported to be going at 
$32.50 with very little interest from 
the trade. 


Central States 


With the first week in April in the 
past, so far this month the volume 
of commercial mixed feed business 
appears to be holding up very well. 
Mills generally are operating on a 
40-hour week basis. An occasional one 
reports a little overtime, but this is 
anything but a general situation. 
Compared with the first week of 
April last year, it matches up very 
well. As might have been expected, 
eall for poultry feeds is beginning 
to assume seasonal proportions and 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Claims and counter claims by suppliers of Vitamin A do not make 
a superior product. What your customers expect of the Vitamin A 
in your feeds is that it will be readily assimilated by their animals... 
and that the vitamin potency will be retained during storage, under 
varying heat, humidity and mineral conditions. 


availability Continuing research proves that no real stability Exhaustive tests under varying conditions prove the 
; es difference can be said to exist in the availability of major, com- consistently superior stability of Peter Hand Vitamin A... 


mercially accepted Vitamin A Products. However, Peter Hand 
e In PELLETED FEEDS (Test #L-53-54-2)* . 


In MASHES (Test #1-53-54-1)* 

¢ In VITAMIN PREMIXES (Test #A-4-54)* 
ni products is in their stability. * In MINERAL BLENDS (Test #1-54-40)* 
In WATER (Test #1-54-37)* 


ites Vitamin A is above the average line of response more often than 
ok s any other. (Test #AI-58C )* The important difference in Vitamin A 


*For complete detai/s and information on results and conditions 


PETER HAND VITAMIN A in beadlet form is available in a wide variety of testing please mail this coupon. 


of potencies, from 5,000 U.S.P. units to 250,000 U.S.P. units per gram. 


Peter Hand Foundation, ' Dept. F-4-8 
1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, illinois 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION Please send me complete testing details, plus full data and recommended 


; usage on Peter Hand Vitamin A 
Division of Peter Hand Brewery Co. 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois : Name Title 
Company Name 
also superior quality custom premixes blended to: —aadress 

your exacting specifications : 


© 1960 P. H. B. Co. : 


City Zone. 
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FDA Officials’ Comments Help Clarify 


Questions on New Drug-Concentrates 


WASHINGTON—A transcript of a 
question-and-answer session in which 


Food and Drug Administration of- | 


ficials took part provides some ad- 
ditional clarification of the question 
of regulating drug -containing con- 
centrates used by local mixers and 
feeders. 

As has been reported previously, 
many in industry had been under the 
impression that FDA would require 
new drug applications by local mix- 
ers in all cases where concentrates 
containing new drugs were used. 
At the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn. convention, FDA officials 
indicated that in circumstances where 
individual feed manufacturers held 
NDA’s including proper labeling and 
instructions on mixing, no further 
NDA’s would be required from mix- 
ers using the concentrates. (Feed- 
stuffs, March 25.) 

At the same time, i: appears that 
in some cases, depending on certain 
safety and NDA circumstances, FDA 
will require supplemental NDA’s 
from mixers using concentrates con- 
taining new drugs to make a final 
mix. 

An industry liaison committee, 
made up of representatives of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., has been working with 
FDA on this and other problems re- 
lating to use of concentrates. 

One person observed that the con- 
centrate situation cannot.be a blan- 
ket thing, that there are individual 
situations and differences among 
drugs and that there may be differ- 
ences in what feed manufacturers’ 
existing NDA’s say. 

Meanwhile, here are some questions 
and answers from the transcript of 
the GFDNA convention session on 
FDA regulations. These may help 
to clarify some points in the current 
situation. William W. Goodrich, chief 
of the FDA general counsel office, 
answered some of the questions on 
concentrates. 

Q. My company makes a concen- 
trate with a drug additive, properly 
approved by Food and Drug. Can a 
feeder mix this concentrate with his 
own grain on his own farm with his 
own equipment and then feed the 


LITTLE CHANGE IN 
TURKEY MEN'S PLANS 


MT. MORRIS, ILL.—There ap- 
pears to be practically no change in 
plans of turkey men to produce a 
crop of “near-catastrophic” size in 
1961, according to a National Tur- 
key Federation bulletin. 

NTF reports that there has been 
little if any more than a normal 
slaughter of breeder turkeys. The fed- 
eration also said that most reports 
indicate breeder flocks moving to 
market are “laid out” or some dis- 
ease condition has necessitated 
slaughter. 

Hatchery men and egg producers 
report good business although in 
many cases there has been some price 
cutting and “off-the-record” dealing, 
NTF said. The federation commented 
in its publication that it appears prac- 
tically all of a record crop of poults 
and eggs is finding a home and there 
are few if any eggs going to the 
breakers. 

Government reports and other au- 
thoritative reports indicate similar 
trends, according to the turkey or- 
ganization. 

NTF commented that “no one 
seems willing to accept the fact that 
a 15-20% increase in the turkey crop 
would hurt him.” Everyone seems to 
know that the turkey crop is going to 
be unusually large, but everyone 
seems to think it will be the other 
fellow who will be hurt, the federa- 
tion said. 


resulting mix to his own livestock 
or poultry according to stipulations 
granted in our new drug application 
for this concentrate, or does he have 
to get further approval from FDA? 

Can a feeder have this concentrate 
mixed with his grain at an elevator 
or a feed store without further ap- 
proval from FDA? 

Can a local mixer mix this con- 
centrate with grain, label the result- 
ing mix and sell it to his customers 
without further approval from FDA? 

Mr. Goodrich: There are two types 
of new drug applications in this field 
—one is for a finished dosage form, 
so-called, either a concentrate or a 
pre-mix, which carries instructions 
to the farmer or anyone else for mix- 
ing. The new drug application for 
it doesn’t require any control pro- 
cedures at the mixing stage, and 
none are required if the new drug 
application itself doesn’t say so. 
There are a number of other effec- 
tive new drug applications which 
could be approved for safety only 
by requiring control procedures over 
the mixing operations. The new drug 
application itself shows whether 
those are necessary, so there’s no— 
there should be no—room for mis- 
understanding between the holder of 
the new drug application and Food 
and Drug on what is required. 

Now if a holder of a new drug 
application submits to us an appli- 
cation which represents in the in- 
terests of safety that the product 
will be mixed into the finished feed 
in a certain way and at a certain 
dosage level with certain equipment 
and certain control tests will be run, 


obviously we expect the applicant’ 


to follow that procedure. He can’t 
just ignore what he has submitted 
to us and assume that either a local 
mixer or a custom mixer or a farm- 
er or anyone else will do what he 
has promised to do in applying these 
controls. If we want to merchan- 
dise his pre-mix or concentrate which 
he has promised to mix in a certain 
way through another man who is 
going to do the same thing, then he 
needs a supplement to his new drug 
application. 

But where he has a concentrate 
that requires no special control oth- 
er than following the labeling di- 
rections and exercising ordinary care, 
the new drug application doesn’t im- 
pose any restrictions on the mixing 
and, of course, it can be mixed by a 
local mixer, farmer or anyone else 
who can follow the directions. 

Chairman: Supposing that a con- 
centrate that the feed manufacturer 
is talking about here is a concen- 
trate which is going to be used in 
a ton of feed at about 400 Ib., and the 
manufacturer’s NDA says that this 
is the way the concentrate is to be 
used, either by the feed dealer or the 
feeder or whoever makes it, and it 
is approved on that basis that he 
can use 400 Ib. of this concentrate 
with the drug in it and any com- 
bination of grains—there might be 
a dozen or more different grain com- 
binations that could be used—does 
the dealer and/or the feeder have 
to have a supplemental NDA? 

Mr. Goodrich: This all depends 
again on how the new drug applica- 
tion is set up. Obviously when you're 
mixing 400 }b. into a ton, you don’t 
need the fine type of control proce- 
dures that are needed to mix stil- 
bestrol into some other feeds, be- 
cause the amounts are so different. 
Now this is one of the factors, al- 
though not the sole factor, in deter- 
mining whether we require a control 
procedure at the mixing point. Where 
you have 400 Ib. and all you need is 
for the label to say “Mix 400 Ib. of 
this concentrate or pre-mix with a 
ton of feed,” we don’t require any 
control procedure there unless it’s 
a special case, or unless the appli- 

(Turn to QUESTIONS, page 8) 


OVERSEAS DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS—Agreement granting overseas distri- 


bution rights of Vantress males to Arbor Acres and Nichols was signed 
recently during Rome meeting. Concluding negotiations are, left to right: 
Henry Saglio, Arbor Acres president; Charles Vantress, president of Chas. 
Vantress Farms, Inc., and G. E. Coleman, Jr., president of Nichols Poultry 
Farm, Inc. The agreement does not apply to the U.S. and Canada, where 
domestic sales of the respective companies continue to be completely sepa- 


rate and independent. 


Arbor Acres, Nichols 
To Handle Vantress 


Overseas Distribution 


ROME, ITALY—Overseas distribu- 
tion rights of the Vantress dominant 
white male line cockerel have been 
granted Arbor Acres Farm, Inc., and 
Nichols Poultry Farm, Inec., in an 
agreement reached here. 

“The contract between Vantress, 
principal supplier of cockerels in the 
broiler industry, and the merged firms 
of Arbor Acres and Nichols, source 
of the most widely used female line 
broiler breeding stock, allows Arbor 
Acres production and distribution 
rights of Vantress males through- 
out the world, except in the U.S. and 
Canada,” officials said. “The do- 
mestic businesses of both companies 
continue to be entirely independent, 
as in the past.” 

Climaxing months of negotiation, 


the agreement was concluded in 
Rome’s Grand Hotel and signed by 
Charles Vantress, president of Chas. 
Vantress Farms, Inc., a division of 
International Genetics Corp.; Henry 
Saglio, president of Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc., and G. E. Coleman, Jr., 
president of Nichols Poultry Farm, 
Inc. 

In a joint statement, the breeders 
emphasized the independence of their 
businesses and neutrality of their 
separate sales in the domestic mar- 
ket, and stated that rumors of a 
merger were completely unfounded. 
Arbor Acres 50 and Nichols 108 pul- 
lets will continue to be offered to 
U.S. and Canadian customers in com- 
bination with any of the leading male 
lines. Likewise, Vantress cockerels 
will continue to be offered in those 
markets for crossing with any of 
the prominent female lines. 

Additions to Arbor Acres’ overseas 
farms for the production of Vantress 
males are expected to begin this 
summer. 


Broiler, Egg, Turkey 
Prices Trend Lower 


NEW YORK — Broiler, egg and 
turkey prices were recorded at lower 
levels this week. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that paying prices in 
the southern broiler growing area de- 
clined 1¢ early in the week to a most- 
ly 15¢ market, while in Delmarva 
values averaged approximately half 
a cent lower at the close of the re- 
porting period ended April 5. 

Slaughter activity increased, fol- 
lowing the usual post-Easter pat- 
tern. With demand for ready-to-cook 
unaggressive and generally no better 
than fair, live offerings and supplies 
were ample for processing require- 
ments. 

Prices in the nation’s egg markets 
during the week ended April 5 trend- 
ed lower. USDA said large and me- 
dium sizes were unchanged to as 
much as 5¢ below levels of a week 
ago. Smalls ranged 2¢ higher to 5¢ 
lower. 

Trading in ready-to-cook turkeys 
was generally light during the re- 
porting period. Demand was slow and 
prices progressed lower. 

Prices of fryer-roaster were most- 
ly half a cent lower at New York, 
and as much as 2¢ lower at Chicago. 
Hens declined %-2¢ and toms, most- 
ly heavies, declined %4-1%¢. 


Alfalfa Group to Meet 


FINDLAY, OHIO — The Alfalfa 
Processors Assn., Inc., will hold its 
annual spring meeting at the Elks 
Club in Findlay April 13. The meet- 
ing will start with a social hour at 
5 p.m., according to J. B. Cousino, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


California Feed Man 
Ed Durr Dies April 1 


PETALUMA, CAL.—Edwin Durr, 
vice president and general manager 
of Golden Eagle Milling Co. here, 
died April 1. Mr. Durr had been sick 
earlier for some time but had recent- 
ly returned to work and his death 
was unexpected. 

Mr. Durr’s entire working career 
was spent in the feed business work- 
ing for the Golden Eagle Milling Co. 
He joined the firm in 1921 and was 
its secretary for a number of years. 
In 1954 he became vice president of 
the firm. 

He was president of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. in 
1944. Prior to that, he served as a 
director from 1939 to 1942 and vice 
president in 1943. He also served on 
a number of committees for both this 
association and the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Funeral services for Mr. Durr were 
held in Petaluma April 5. 


Peter Mend: Reports 


Increase in Sales 


CHICAGO—Sales of Peter Hand 
Foundation, manufacturer of forti- 
fiers for the feed industry, increased 
in 1960 for the seventh consecutive 
year, according to a report from 
Wiley Akins, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Akins attributed part of the 

(Turn to SALES, page 93) 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Leading feed manufacturers everywhere put a lot of trust in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa— 


make sure it's a part of their specifications when buying feed ingredients. 


This preference for Small’s comes from a reputation of quality and good service. 
As the leader in the Alfalfa industry, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company operates the most modern facilities 
for harvesting, processing, testing, storing and shipping. The result is that 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa reaches you with all the natural goodness of green, leafy alfalfa locked in. 


Next time you purchase dehydrated alfalfa be sure it’s Small’s. You can be absolutely certain that 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa will fill your “specs” perfectly. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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By Dr. Roland M. Bethke 
Ralston Purina Co. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Bethke, 
Purina vice president in charge of 
research, presented this article origi- 
nally as a talk during the annual con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. in Washington (Feed- 
stuffs, March 25, page 1). 


¥ 


The axiom, “Change is the law of 
progress,” has no greater applica- 
tion than in agriculture. No one 
knows this better than the individ- 
uals in this room. Likewise, animal 
agriculture—the business of produc- 
ing meat, milk, eggs and wool—has 
and is undergoing changes and chal- 
lenges. Animal agriculture is “big 
business” which has increased sig- 
nificantly over the past several dec- 
ades. The cash receipts from live- 
stock and livestock products have in- 
creased around $3 billion in the past 
12 years—from an average of $15.8 
billion for the 3-year period of 1946- 
48 to an average of around $188 
billion for the 3-year period of 1958- 
60—an approximate 19% increase. 

The feed industry, whose business 
is to serve animal agriculture, has 
also made progress in this 12-year 
period. The estimated manufactured 
feed has increased from an average 
of 25.7 million tons for the 1946-48 
period to an average of 39.6 million 
tons in the 1958-60 period—or an ap- 
proximate 54% increase in the 12 
years. This is direct evidence that 
manufactured feeds have been ac- 
cepted increasingly by producers of 
milk, meat and eggs; or that pro- 
ducers of livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts are depending more and more 
on the feed industry for part or all 
of their feed needs for efficient pro- 
duction. 

On the efficiency front, the amount 
of feed required to produce milk, 
meat and eggs we find figures like 
the following: A 25% decrease in the 
amount of feed required to produce 
a dozen eggs—from around 5.4 Ib. of 
feed in the 1946-48 period to an av- 
erage of 4 Ib. in the 1958-60 period. 
For broilers an approximate 30% de- 
crease in feed needed to produce a 
pound of live broiler (3.5 against 2.45 
Ib.). Turkey production in this 12- 
year period shows that about 20% 
less feed is needed to produce a pound 


The Impact of Food and Drug Regulations 


On the Feed Industry 


In an Appraisal of How FDA Regulations Affect the Feed Man 
And Animal Agriculture in General, the Author Talks About 
Drug Levels, Combinations, Concentrates and Tolerances 


of live turkey (4 Ib. instead of 5). 
Hogs similarly average 20% less feed 
(325 lb. against 420 lb. per 100 Ib. 
of live hog). For cattle the amount 
of feed required to produce 100 Ib. of 
live beef has dropped from around 
950 Ib. to 800 Ib.—an increase of 15% 
in feed efficiency. I realize that the 
majority of you are familiar with 
what has taken place in the efficien- 
cy of production in the past 12 years, 
to say nothing about the saving in 
time to finish animals for market. 
Period of Medicated Feeds 

No doubt some of you have won- 
dered why I selected the 12 years 
between 1946-48 and 1958-60. This is 
about the period that the feed indus- 
try has been actively concerned with 
medicated feeds or the period in 
which coccidiostats, antibiotics, ar- 
senicals, hormones, antioxidants and 
other chemical compounds came into 
use in feeds. 

I do not mean to infer that the 
progress that has been made in the 
efficiency of production in this 12 
year period is due entirely to the 
use of various drugs or chemicals in 
feeds. It is an established fact that 
breeding, a better understanding of 
nutrient requirements and nutrient 
balance, and improved management 
practices are contributing factors. 
Nevertheless, it can be truthfully 
said and supported by facts that bet- 
ter disease control by the use of an- 
tibiotics and certain chemicals in the 
feed as well as growth stimulation 
or improved feed utilization by the 
use of certain non-nutrient com- 
pounds in feeds played a major part. 

The feed industry has had a good 
record in complying with the federal 
and state regulations pertaining to 
the use of these drug and chemical 
additives. At least, no serious human 
problems appear to have been asso- 
ciated with either the handling of 
these products in manufacturing 
plants or the consumption of the 
meat, milk and eggs which came 
from animals to which these drugs 
and chemicals were fed. 

Major Concern 

The major objective or concern of 
the feed industry (feed manufacturer 
and dealer) is to make available 
feeds and programs which will pro- 


vide adequate nutrition and proper 
disease control for the efficient pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs which 
are wholesome and safe for human 
consumption. The feed dealer and 
feed manufacturer are in favor of 
laws and regulations which are fair, 
workable, practical and based on 
sound scientific data and judgment 
and which will result in safe human 
foods. For the feed manufacturer and 
the feed dealer to take a different 
viewpoint is not in the interest of 
good business and ethics. 

The food and drug laws, regula- 
tions and interpretations which per- 
tain to the use of certain drugs and 
chemicals present problems for the 
feed industry. However, compliance 
with these regulations did not be- 
come major problems until the Food 
Additive Law of 1958, including the 
Delaney Amendment, was passed by 
Congress. 


Effect of Regulations 

It is not my purpose or function 
to spell out in detail the “cans and 
cannots” of the current regulations. 
Time would not permit it and you 
have official representatives of the 
Food and Drug Administration pres- 
ent who are better qualified to spell 
out the “cans and cannots” for you. 
The best I can do is to point out how 
some current regulations affect your 
operations and animal agriculture in 
general. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
according to its interpretation of the 
law, has jurisdiction over any prod- 
uct which moves inter-state; over 
any product which contains an in- 
gredient which moves inter-state, 
as well as edible products like milk, 
meat or eggs. 

This in simple language would 
mean that the feed of a dealer in 
Maryland who used a coccidiostat or 
other chemical additive purchased in 
another state was subject to federal 
food and drug regulations. Also, the 
meat produced on such an additive- 
containing feed, would be subject to 
food and drug regulations even if it 
were sold in Maryland in the state 
it was produced. This means that 
most feeds which contain drugs or 
chemical additives or the end prod- 
ucts from such feed use would come 

(Turn to IMPACT, page 98) 


Edward C. Aubrey, 


Emmons (center), Wirthmore 


Mass., chairman, and Darrell M. Runke, Supersweet group. 


SALES EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—The first photo shows Feeds, Minneapolis, vice chairman. 
right, president, Aubrey & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., who was elected secretary of the Sales 
Executive Council of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at a recent meeting in Chicage. Mr. Aubrey will 
complete the unexpired term of the late J. C. Huckabee, 
who was elected by the council as secretary last Septem- 
ber. Other officers of the AFMA group are Robert D. 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 


The second photo shows Robert E. Miller, right, direc- 
tor of marketing, the Beacon Milling Co., division of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, N.Y., who was 
honored for “his leadership and distinguished service as 
chairman of the Sales Executive Council of AFMA from 
1958 through 1960” at the Chicago council meeting. At 
left is Mr. Emmons, general sales manager, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., who is current chairman of the AFMA sales 


Record Attendance 
Expected at California 


Event; Speaker Named 


SAN FRANCISCO—A record- 
breaking attendance is forecast for 
the 37th annual convention of Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers 
» Assn. at the Jack 

' Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco, on April 
} 20-22. 

Winslow W. 
Hall, Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., general 
convention chair- 
man, has pointed 
out that 225 rooms 
of the new $12 
million hotel had 
been reserved by feed men before 
the end of March, indicating an ear- 
ly advance registration of well over 
400. 
The much-heralded convention is 
expected to attract an unusual num- 
ber of feed industry executives be- 
cause of emphasis which has been 
placed on the business sessions by the 
convention committee. A full day, 
April 20, has been set aside strictly 
for feed industry management top- 
i 


Dr. James Schuh 


cs. 
Dr. James Schuh, dairy specialist 
from the University of Nevada, is 
the latest announced speaker for the 
April 20 program. His topic, the only 
one of a nutritional nature, is “High 
Energy Rations for Dairy Cattle.” 
Rounding out the program for that 
day are the following’ speakers: 
Wayne D. Nusbaum, treasurer, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis; Allen 
Baker, supervisor, grain and chemi- 
cal division, Washington State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Olympia; 
John H. Hoefer, president, Hoefer, 
(Turn to CALIFORNIA, page 98) 


Name Speakers, Topics 
For Renderers’ Event 


ST. PAUL—Program speakers and 
other festivities for its seventh re- 
gional area convention have been an- 
nounced by the National Renderers 
Assn. 

Slated for April 17-18 in Hotel St. 
Paul here, the two day meeting will 
feature six speakers. Gene Hopton, 
past director to the National Ren- 
derers Assn. board from areas four 
and six, will speak first on “The 
Challenge of the Rendering Indus- 
try.” 

Dr. Ben S. Pomeroy, head of the 
division of veterinary bacteriology 
and public health, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Minne- 
sota, will speak Monday afternoon 
on “Salmonella Organisms.” John J. 
O'Connell, Jr., resident partner in the 
firm of Broeker & Hendrickson, will 
discuss “Accounting—A Part of Man- 
agement.” 

The first speaker Tuesday will be 
Myer O. Sigal, president of the Na- 
tional Renderers Assn., who will 
speak on “Current N.R.A. Promotion- 
al Efforts.” Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 
head of the department of poultry 
husbandry, University of Minnesota, 
will discuss “Fat in Today’s Feeds.” 

Don S. Austin, Procter & Gamble, 
will discuss “Fat Buying Specifica- 
tions.” 


Meet to Discuss S.E. 
Feed Production Topics 


ATLANTA, GA.—The area of top- 
ics to be covered at the annual 
Southeastern Feed Production course 
at the University of Georgia, Athens, 
was to be discussed in Atlanta this 
week, according to Harold Ford, sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Egg & 
Poultry Assn. 

This will be the first meeting of 
the program committee, composed of 
Dr. Henry Fuller of the University 
of Georgia; T. E. Stivers, T. E. Sti- 
vers Co., and Dr. J. C. Driggers of 
the University of Georgia. 
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International Group Told: 


‘Price Gains for Fish Meal Certain; 
Demand Depends on Standardization’ 


ROME 
cance to the world fish meal industry 
were reported this week from the 
recently concluded International 
Meeting on Fish Meal here. 

A consultant on fish meal utiliza- 
tion for the Food & Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
(FAO), the organization that con- 
vened the meeting at the request of 
a score of nations, said a partial re- 
covery in the world price for fish 
meal was an “absolute certainty.” 

Dr. G. F. Combs, poultry nutrition- 
ist at the University of Maryland, 
declared that the continued and ex- 
panded use of fish meal in animal 
feeds will depend on steps taken by 
the industry to standardize the qual- 
ity, supply and price of its product. 

Revival to Continue 

The FAO consultant, Dr. G. R. 
Allen, visiting associate professor at 
the University of California, told a 
committee concerned with increasing 
the demand for fish meal for human 
food that the price revival which has 
happened in the past several months 
will continue. 

The price of fish meal, which had 
run as high as $130 a ton, dropped 
as low as $75 ton. However, last 
October the price began to rise and 
currently ranges from $100 to $105 
a ton. 

“The fish meal market has radical- 
ly changed in competition with other 
high protein feeds,” said Dr. Allen 
“The premium which fish meal can 
expect to command over other high- 
protein feeds will be a bit lower. But 
this does not mean that the price 


German Study Seconds 
Expected Increase in 


Prices of Fish Meal 


BREMEN, GERMANY — The fish- 
eries section of the West German 
Food Ministry has announced 


through the U.S. Consulate here that 
it believes increasing demand prob- 
ably will cause fish meal prices to 
rise again this year—but these prices 
won’t quite reach the “preslump” 
levels of before 1959. 

Following a study of worldwide fish 
meal production and demand under- 
taken by West Germany, the second 
largest consumer of fish meal in the 
world, the head of the fisheries sec- 
tion said an increase in both fish meal 
production and demand is anticipated. 

It’s his opinion that production 
will continue to rise because devel- 
oping countries with plans for ex- 
panding their fisheries will find fish 
meal production the easiest way of 
utilizing their catches and because 
countries with highly developed fish- 
eries will increase the utilization of 
fish offal for reduction purposes. 

Price Is Basic Factor 

The West German official said 
price will determine the future sales 
of fish meal, and he quoted experts 
as saying that fish meal, delivered 
c.i.f. European seaport, probably will 
find a price ceiling of about $100-110 
per metric ton. 

Fish meal producers, he said, 
should make special efforts to open 
new markets for fish meal (for in- 
stance, in Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Israel) and that production of 
fish flour should receive more atten- 
tion. He believes the more advanced 
fishery nations, particularly those in 
Europe, will have to adapt them- 
selves to future developments by uti- 
lizing their fish catches primarily for 
human consumption and by restrict- 
ing fish meal production. to the pro- 
cessing of fish offal and whatever 

(Turn to STUDY, page 99) 
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dustry. 

“I think that some recovery of 
price is absolutely certain.” 

Dr. Allen sketched some of the 
“completely unfortunate” conditions 
that had combined to depress the 


Two opinions of signifi- | will be at all unfavorable to the in- 


price of fish meal during the past | 


several years. He named oceano- 


graphic factors affecting the supply | 


of raw fish, a drop in pig and poultry 
production, a sudden increase in com- 


petition from soybean feeds and ad- | 


ditional production of fish meal by | 


Peru. 
“Some of these factors have been 
overcome, and others are changing,” 


said Dr, Allen. “Pig and poultry pro- | 


duction is picking up. The price of 
fish meal is going to rise within the 
next six to nine months. 

“With the great increase in sup- 
ply last year, fish meal was being 


| pushed into markets where it was 


already being used,” 
“It then became valuable only for 
its crude protein. Now, supplies are 
being reallocated, new markets de- 
veloped. Fish meal will come to be 
evaluated in terms of its plus fac- 
such as sulphur - containing 
amino acids. 

“The general market situation has 
altered from what it was several 
years ago.” 

Dr. Allen’s optimism was reflected 
by A. Shapiro, advisor to the 

(Turn to FISH MEAL, page 98) 
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Promote K. M. Isaacs 


At Hales & Hunter Co. 


CHICAGO — K. Max Isaacs has 
been promoted to manager of Hales 
& Hunter Co.’s dairy feeds depart- 

ment, according to 
announcement by 
Alex Gordeuk, 
m e rchandising 
manager. 

Mr. Isaacs, a 
graduate of Pur- 
due University, 
holds an M.S. de- 
gree in nutrition 
and physiology. He 
joined Hales & 
Hunter Co. in 1954 
as a salesman, and 
was promoted to his new assignment 
with Pioneer dairy feeds after serv- 
ing as assistant manager of the de- 
partment for the past two years. 


K. Max Isaacs 


—_ 


S.E. Egg Commodity 
Group to Meet April 19 


DECATUR, GA.—The egg com- 
modity committee of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn. will meet 
April 19 at the Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Maurice Pickler, New 
London, N.C., announced. 

The purpose of the committee, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pickler, is “to study 
the problems encountered in the pro- 
duction, handling and marketing of 
eggs and to recommend to the direc- 
tors such actions as the committee 
deems advisable.” 


OREGON FEED FIRM SOLD 

ROSEBURG, ORE. — Severt Iver- 
son, Iverson Feed Store here, has 
sold his firm to Levelle Donahue, 
Portland. The operation will continue 
in business as a branch of Western 
Farmers Assn. Mr. Donahue stated 
that he leased the building and pur- 
chased the firm in order to serve as 
Roseburg distributor for the associ- 
ation. He plans to handle all kinds 
of items under the Western Farmers 
brand. He will also supply bulk de- 
livery feed service from Junction 
City. 


said Dr. Allen. | 


Fish Meal Factory 
Okayed at Memphis 


MEMPHIS — Fish Meal Co., Mor- 
gan City, La., has received approval 
for operation of'a fish meal factory 
on Presidents Island from the Mem- 
phis and Shelby County Port Com- 
mission, it was reported here this 
week. Sale of five island lots to the 
firm for $61,096 is subject to approval 
of the city commission and the Shel- 
by County Court. 

Clark Kittrell, port director, said 
Fish Meal Co. expects to ship in 
about 100,000 tons of fish scraps a 
year and convert it into meal. Initial 
plans include construction of a 60,000- 
sq. ft. warehouse. Eventually this 
space is to be tripled. Beginning em- 
ployment is to involve 18-24 persons 

Mr. Kittrell said the finished meal 
will provide new business for truck- 
ers who have grain to bring onto the 
island’s three granaries, but have 
nothing to take out. 


Rockingham, Quaker 


Agreement Announced 


HARRISONBURG, VA.—The Rock- 
ingham Milling Co. has announced a 
new agreement with the Quaker Oats 
Co. to offer a new form of broiler 
growing contract which it says has 
new provisions for the producers. 

Broiler feeds will be processed in 
the plant of the Rockingham Milling 
Co. which will be further modernized 
to provide the additional service, ac- 
cording to a Poultry & Eggs Weekly 
report. The mill is to receive research 
and nutrition assistance from Ful-O- 


Pep division of Quaker under the 
agreement. 

“This contract with Quaker Oats 
will enable us to provide a wider 
service for the poultrymen in our 
area,” said a Rockingham Mill 
spokesman. 


Wirthmore Tells of 
All-Pelleted Feeds 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Wirthmore 
Feeds announces that its “Hi-Cal” 
and “Super-Cal” feeds are now avail- 
able in 17 northeastern states. These 
feeds, the company said, “meet the 
need for an all-pelleted feed that will 
flow easily in bulk feeding systems 
without bridging.” 

“Pellets are uniform in density and 
easy to measure in either bag or bulk 
systems,” the announcement noted. 
“A small amount of molasses on the 
outside reduces fines and adds to 
palatability.” 

It is claimed that the new feeds 
are consumed more quickly than con- 
ventional rations in the milking par- 
lor. 
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Beardstown Mills Buys 


Facilities for Turkey 


Production in Illinois 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—The 


| Beardstown Mills Co., manufacturer 


| of Critic Feeds, 


has announced the 
purchase of the broiler production fa- 
cilities and real estate owned and 


| operated by Homer LeTissier, Bath, 


Ill. 
The Beardstown Mills Co. has been 


| cooperating with the Central Illinois 


Poultry Corp. of Havana, Ill., in 
the production of turkeys and has 
under lease all the brooding and 


| growing facilities of the corporation. 


The purchase of the LeTissier fa- 
cilities will enable Critic Feeds to 
increase production of turkeys which 
will help the Central Illinois Poultry 


| Corp. by making more turkeys avail- 


able for processing through its plant, 
Officials said. Critic Feeds will ex- 
pand the LeTissier plant with new 
buildings as the need arises. Mr. and 
Mrs. LeTissier, who have many years 


| experience in broiler and turkey pro- 


duction, will become employees of 
Critic Feeds and will operate the fa- 
cilities at Bath. 

H. E. Leezer, Havana, Il., who 
has long been in charge of the tur- 
key department of Critic Feeds, will 
supervise the Bath operation. The 
working relationship between Critic 
Feeds and the Havana processing 
plant goes back many years, and the 
expansion of the turkey growing op- 
eration is coordinated with the plans 
of the turkey dressing plant. 


Flavor Firm Names 


G. W. Mann to Post 


CHICAGO—G. W. (Wally) Mann 


| has been appointed to the newly cre- 


ated post of sales promotion mana- 

. ger for the Flavor 
Corporation of 
America, accord- 
ing to announce- 
ment by Talmadge 
B. Tribble, presi- 
dent. Flavor Cor- 
poration is a sup- 
plier of flavors to 
the livestock in- 
dustry. Mr. Mann 
brings to the posi- 
tion a background 
of many years ad- 


G. 


vertising and sales promotion experi- 


ence in the livestock feed industry, 
said Mr. Tribble. Mr. Mann, for sev- 
eral years, was advertising manager 


| of Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 


| Following 


this, he was an account 


| executive with Warren & Litzen- 


berger, 
agency. 
Mr. Mann comes to Flavor Corpor- 
ation from the Beardstown (IIl.) 
Mills Co., where he was director of 
advertising and central division sales 
manager for the Critic Feeds line. 


Davenport, Iowa, advertising 
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Unidentified Disease 
Outbreak in Mississippi 
Reported Not Serious 


MORTON, MISS.—An_ outbreak 
of disease, not definitely identified, 
has been reported in some sections 
of Smith County and other areas, 
but according to reports, is not yet 
considered serious. Some growers be- 
lieve it may be due to a change in 
programs, and is a temporary illness. 

Since the disease has not been posi- 
tively identified some pathologists 
have labeled it “X-disease.” It is said 
to affect the last 4 to 5 inches of the 
broiler’s intestines. 

Several growers report that when 
100 to 150 broilers are put in sick 
pens, a portion of them recover quick- 
ly and are normal in every respect. 
Some pathologists believe it is not 
bronchitis, but rather a combination 
of stresses. 

“Report reaching us is that grow- 
ers are not unduly disturbed,” re- 
ported James Hill, head of the poul- 
try department at Mississippi State 
University. Condemnations have run 
less than 1% in some areas where the 
disease has been reported, he said. 

Early reports indicated a variety 
of symptoms including Newcastle, 
hemorrhagic syndrome and infectious 
nephritis, but these have now been 
disproven. 

It was-understood that the infec- 
tion hits birds at 3 to 5 weeks. 


Some Oil Crepe Okay 
For Diverted Acreage 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced this 
week that cooperators in the 1961 
feed grain program will be permitted 
to grow safflower, sunflower, sesame 
and castor beans on acreage diverted 
under the program. 

Producers who grow these crops on 
acreage diverted from corn and grain 
sorghum under the feed grain pro- 
gram will not be eligible for the di- 
version payments made under the 
program. However, they will be eligi- 
ble for price support on their 1961 
corn, grain sorghum and other feed 
grain production. 

Department officials stated that 
the 1961 feed grain legislation per- 
mitted the secretary of agriculture 
to make such a provision under the 
program. 

While these crops are grown in 
relatively limited areas, this provi- 
sion could be important to producers 
in those areas, they said. 

Under the 1961 feed grain program, 
corn and grain sorghum producers, to 
be eligible for price support this year 
on these two crops and other feed 
grains, must divert acreage from 
these two crops. When diverted acre- 
ages are devoted to conservation uses, 
payments will be made to producers. 


Feed School 
Group Meets in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe special com- 
mittee on research planning for the 
Feed Production School met here 
April 5-6 to further define areas in 
which research will be undertaken. 
A complete list of projects will be 
presented to the board of trustees 
of Feed Production School, Inc., dur- 
ing the meeting planned for May 9 
in Chicago. 

Committee members who worked 
on the project were: Oak B. Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, temporary chairman; 
Loren Burns, Mel Miller & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; Art Stegner, Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City; 


Paul Sanders, Elanco Products Co., 
Indianapolis; Dr. Harry Pfost, Kan- 
sas State University, and Larry Al- 
ley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City. 


Soybean Meal Futures 
Mildly Easy at Chicago 


CHICAGO — Soybean oilmeal fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
were inclined to ease off slightly dur- 
ing the past week, although at no 
time were declines of any very sub- 
stantial size. On April 5 they were a 
couple of dollars below the season’s 
tops, but generally speaking, around 
$18 ton over the season’s lows made 
in mid-November. 

A moderately steadying influence 
was word from Washington to the ef- 
fect that USDA is not planning to 
deluge the market with offerings of 
cash corn from its king-sized stock- 
pile of defaulted corn collateral in 
an effort to force heavy compliance 
with the terms of the recently enact- 
ed feed grain law. 

On the other hand, in the seasonal 
“reconcentration” program involving 
corn which USDA feels is likely to 
get out of condition and has it ticket- 
ed to be sold before it does, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. sales of contract 
quality corn at 2¢ discount under May 
price have been very liberal on the 
cash grain tables again this week. 
All of this naturally tends to act as 
a brake on sporadic rallies in bean 
meal. 

During the first two sessions of 
the current week there was a rather 
marked letdown in the volume of 
trade in bean meal futures at this 
market. The average was no more 
than 600 lots daily, which is just 
about half as large as it has been 
running. 

In the cash meal mart, Memphis 
basis, 44% protein, unrestricted bill- 
ing was quoted April 5 at $67.50, up 
half a dollar per ton for the week. 
Unrestricted or eastern trunk line 
50% meal held unchanged from a 
week earlier at $74 and $71, respec- 
tively. 


- 


GOLF TOURNEY PLANNED 

CORNELIUS, ORE. — The annual 
spring golf tourney and dinner meet- 
ing, sponsored by the Washington 
county district, Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., has been scheduled 
for Tuesday, April 18, at the Forest 
Hills goif course here, reports My- 
ron Ray, district governor. 

Serving as general chairman for 
the event will be Gray Harrower, W. 
M. Gillies, Inc., Portland. 


QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 4) 


cant for the new drug application 
himself proposed control procedures. 

We don’t take the initiative in 
this; either the seller of the drug 
or the mixer of the feed files the 
new drug application. I think the 
feed business gets the idea that we 
do take the initiative, because the 
promoters of the drug tell you you 
have to go to Food and Drug in or- 
der to get this approved. Actually 
the way it works, the new drug ap- 
plication and all the safety data is 
submitted to us, and then Dr. Dur- 
bin and his group pass on its safety. 
And if the application provides for 
mixing with certain procedures all 
under the control of a company A, 
we could readily approve that and 
would approve it. This would not 
carry the approval for mixing with 
no control, unless a difficult label- 
ing proposal had been made which 
would assure the safety. 

(Dr. Charles G. Durbin, FDA med- 
ical director, added to the reply.) 

Dr. Durbin: This is just the ques- 
tion that has been presented to Food 
and Drug by the liaison committee 
of GFDNA and AFMA, and we're 
consideriing these things. And as Mr. 
Goodrich just pointed out, with some 
of these drugs, the new drug appli- 
cation provides for control mixing. 
That's what they (the drug manufac- 
turers) ask for, and we've invited 


and invite them to come in and show 
if, without a control at the final 
mixing level, safety can be assured. 
We have no problem if such evidence 
is submitted. And that’s what the 
firms are attempting to do at the 
present time in connection with two 
drugs. 

Q. Does the custom mixer have le- 
gal obligations in mixing drugs in 
feed? 

Mr. Goodrich: This is very similar 
to the question I answered before, 
but, of course, anyone who introduces 
a drug into a feed takes on the pos- 
sibility that the end product may be 
either misbranded or adulterated. 
It’s prudent, of course, in dealing 
with a drug to know what the re- 
strictions are on its use. It’s prudent 
to assume that the new drugs are 
subject to either new drug controls 
or antibiotic controls, and to go back 
to the manufacturer to learn wheth- 
er this drug is indeed restricted. It 
should be labeled to indicate what the 
restrictions are, and certainly enough 
to alert the custom mixer to what 
is involved here. But his legal obli- 
gations arise out of basic misbrand- 
ing and adulteration, false labeling, 
an inadequate quantity of the drug 
in the mix, and out of the special 
control procedures, imposed either 
under the new drug procedures or 
under the Form 10 in the antibiotic 
controls. As has been indicated, many 
of the antibiotic regulations simply 
tell him, however, how much anti- 
biotic may be mixed with the feed, 
and he can go ahead and mix. But 
he should get information from the 
manufacturer of the drug, or from 
the government, indicating whether 
this is a restricted product before 
he starts mixing the feed. 

(In further comment on another 
question, Mr. Goodrich made a state- 
ment relating to the concentrate 
question.) 

Mr. Goodrich: Four hundred pounds 
to the ton is a fairly easy case, but 
I can visualize a case where you're 
dealing with a highly toxic sub- 
stance that must be controlled with- 
in close limits for safety. Then you 
have to have more control over the 
mixing, regardless of the amounts, 
but when you have something that 
is practically safe if fed straight, 
of course, we ought to be able to 
come out with instructions on the 
labeling that the farmer, mixer or 
whoever it is can follow, and no 
controls need be exercised beyond 
that. We agreed to that. 

Chairman: My understanding seems 
to be now that we’re not going to be 
able to treat concentrates as a class. 
It’s going to depend upon what's 
in those concentrates. 

Mr. Goodrich: That’s what I think, 
too. We can’t get away from the fact 
though that where there’s a large 
volume to be mixed in, that’s an 
easier decision to reach on safety 
than where you’re putting one pound 
to a ton, or something like that. 

Chairman: It also depends, doesn’t 
it, on what the NDA from the feed 
manufacturer says? 

Dr. Durbin: That’s one thing, but 
of course this individual case basis 
is, as I see it, the only way by 
which you're ever going to get a real 
answer here. But I can assure you 
that FDA is not going to look at a 
new drug application and say, “you 
must set this up so that the feed 
manufacturer has to get an NDA or 
the feeder has to get an NDA” unless 
we are completely satisfied on that 
individual case that this is necessary 
for the safe use of the drug. We’re 
not looking for work; we’ve got plen- 
ty to do right now. 


USDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


House Agriculture Committee, pub- 
licly repudiated this statement of his 
economic advisor. 

It is sad to report that the present 
top level staff of USDA is not mesh- 
ing its gears. In fact, there is a 
seething resentment all the way 


through USDA, with minor officials 
back-biting those above them and 
also the first echelon staff exchang- 
ing bad looks with the upper eche- 
lons. 

Such a condition obviously will not 
lend confidence to the corn market 
—after the first shock to the corn 
market, restoration of confidence is 
a most difficult problem. 

No Dumping Seen 

But to this reporter, it appears 
that there will not be any dumping 
of corn for sale obtained under the 
new feed grain program which will 
destroy the market for 1960 crop 
corn within the limitations men- 
tioned above. 

The problem is—Can USDA re- 
sponsible and informed officials man- 
age this situation? Naturally the 
trade must always suspect any gov- 
ernment. Governments are too vola- 
tile in their political aspirations for 
one to feel otherwise—and this ob- 
servation will hit home to the feed 
industry and grain merchandisers 
who face uncertainty of inventory 
values. 

This new administration at USDA 
is enunciating a policy wholly with- 
in a political framework. 

The Benson administration reflect- 
ed a devoted man supported by a 
secondary staff who shielded him 
from the facts of commerce and 
trade. The next echelon of the Ben- 
son administration was never able 
to pierce this barrier. 

For trade purposes, it may be re- 
ported at this time that the associate 
director of CSS, Edwin Jaenke, more 
than any other person in USDA at 
this time, knows what makes the 
farming and distributive and process- 
ing trades tick. 

It is suggested that the trade, in 
pressing its problems here, will find 
a sympathetic ear from Mr. Jaenke, 
although he is charged with a totally 
changed program from that of form- 
er Secretary Benson. 

But Ed Jaenke is not without an 
understanding of the difficulties of 
political problems. 


Congress Is Unhappy 

Congress is restive—unhappy over 
the outlook. The recent thin success 
of the Kennedy farm program is no 
true reflection of what the head- 
shaking of both chambers of Con- 
gress means. 

Congress is giving the new young 
economists plenty of rope and is 
standing around for the hanging. 

Consensus here is that the Ken- 
nedy administration is driving to ad- 
vance farm prices to win the farm 
belt in the 1962 congressional elec- 
tions. This goal will rise or fall on 
the Cochrane feed grain program. 


What to Watch For 

Grain markets should have a 
weather eye on (1) an attempt to 
boost immediate farm income—and 
(2) how far they will dare to sell 
CCC stocks of grain in what they 
and their predecessor government 
called “going-out-of-condition” corn. 

One should fix his price eye on 
old crop corn on the basis of af- 
firmed USDA policy—that is, not to 
sell corn to break the market price 
below what a 1960 corn farmer might 
reasonably expect to obtain at the 
country level. That is a_ positive 
statement by a top CSS official 
which is to be believed. 

On the other hand, speculative in- 
terests may be alerted to the fact 
that CCC is selling “in danger of 
going out of condition corn” at coun- 
try points and terminals. The last 
sales reporting week here as of 
March 21 showed that CCC had sold 
5 million bushels of corn, mostly 
from country and terminal points. 
The trade says the merchandisers are 
fearful of holding any 1959 crop corn. 
Take your choice. 

It may not be a bad guess that the 
fiasco of recent days here may find 
a broad shift in the top echelon at 
USDA and that some of the econ- 
omists may be down-graded or even 
replaced. The Kennedy administra- 
tion does not like losers. 
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Penicillin 


Tetracyclines Can't! 
nt! 


NET WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
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BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 

* product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


‘. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelied growth 
stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


Se. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6 BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. * bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. GDP 
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= There’s no choking or starving of process machines 
with a Draver Feeder to regulate feed 


Hammer and attrition mills, sifters, dryers, and other process machines 
“ do their best—production-wise and cost-wise—only when fed at desired 
capacities—uniformly. With a Gump Draver Feeder to regulate the 
feed, you'll eliminate shut-downs caused by overfeeding, and minimize 
under-production brought about by starving your processing unit. With a 
Draver Feeder, each machine can be kept at top production efficiency 
‘ and quality control will be simplified. Whatever your needs—small or 
! large capacity, continuous or automatic batch system—we have the size 
and style Draver to suit your process machines. Write or call for details, 
without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—230 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 


; Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 
and Medications—Protect Your Feed Quality 


Pome TESTING LABORATORIES 222 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


CORN 
PR 
DIVISION 


Grain Marketing, Freight 
Cost Relationships Stressed 


WASHINGTON—tThe close inter- 
relationship between grain market- 
ing and transportation rate-making 
was emphasized in a transportation 
forum held during the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention. 

“Proper evaluation should be given 
to the effect of proposed rate changes 
on the futures markets,” Robert B. 
Parrott, Central Soya executive vice 
president, said. “Not only are futures 
markets necessary, but they can op- 
erate and best serve their distribu- 
tion function when permitted free- 
dom to move and where price regu- 
lating forces of supply and demand 
are free to work.” 

He urged that relative transpor- 
tation costs between grain markets 
be preserved as nearly as possible in 
order to maintain the flow pattern 
from surplus areas to consuming 
areas. “A disregard of this principle 
can only be detrimental to the best 
interests of the carriers themselves,” 
he added. 

He urged that rate changes be 
made on an “across the board’’ basis 
and in an orderly manner, with close 
attention to the timing of such 
changes. 

Mr. Parrott predicted further ex- 
pansion of the inland river transpor- 
tation system. In 1960, downriver 
grain tonnage on the Missouri River 
totaled 1,120,000 tons, an impressive 
increase from the 492,000 tons which 
moved in 1959. “The influence of Mis- 
souri River grain will bring new com- 
petition to grain industries feeding 
the upper Mississippi which today 
is a major source of supply to the 
Gulf and the Southeast via the Ten- 
nessee River system,” he said. 

Losses Up to 50% 

Ben Heineman, chairman of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
noted that in many areas railroads 
have lost up to 50% and more of to- 
tal grain traffic to trucks and barges. 

“While grain dealers want and 
probably need regulated, stable trans- 
port prices to stabilize their own 
market, many have chosen to also 
use the completely variable, unstable 
and unregulated forms of transport 
in ever-expanding volume, in some 
cases along with private transport,” 
he said. 

Many railroad men believe, he con- 
tinued, that their chief competitor 
is the for-hire trucker moving heavy 
volumes of grain as backhaul cargo 
to pay gasoline costs back into the 
terminal markets. 

“The railroad industry suggests 
that if the public interest is best 
served by imposing regulation, then, 
of course, it should be imposed on 
one and all alike,” he said. “On the 
other hand, if public interest does 
not require such regulation, then it 
should not be imposed on anyone.” 

Mr. Heineman acknowledged that 
technology within the railroad indus- 
try is lagging but blamed inequitable 
tax treatment as compared with its 
competitors for lack of funds to im- 
prove facilities. 

His company, he reported, is now 
cooperating with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an economic 
and engineering study of various 
methods of transporting grain by 
rail. The study will consider modifi- 
cations to boxcars, covered hopper 
cars, convertible liquid to dry-bulk 
equipment and other possibilities. 


Further Decline Seen 


Another speaker, Robert C. Halde- 
man, transportation economist with 
the USDA, commented that “barring 
change in transportation law, the 
rail share of grain traffic may de- 
cline further.” 

He predicted increased export 
grain traffic on the Great Lakes sea- 


way route—“perhaps substantially in 
1961, because more adequate trans- 
fer facilities at the ports and deep- 
ened harbor and channels will be 
available.” 

The trend toward fewer and larger 
country elevators and geographically 
dispersed grain processing facilities 
will continue, he said, adding that 
the practice of shipping-point pricing 
based on quotations from distant 
markets will tend to be further weak- 
ened. 

“The shipper wants the highest 
price available for his grain,” he con- 
cluded. “His use of trucks and barges 
reflects this. Rail rates have gone 
up while grain prices have gone down, 
until, in many cases, the rates ex- 
ceed what the traffic can bear. The 
situation calls for primary emphasis 
by the railroads on their transpor- 
tation function. For shippers, it calls 
for complete grain and transporta- 
tion price knowledgeability—for all 
available modes of transport.” 


Announce Change 
In Management of 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


SAN PEDRO, CAL.—The board of 
directors of Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro, Cal., has announced a change 
in management. The controlling in- 
terest in the company formerly held 
by James H. Seley of Seley & Co. 
has been taken over by Dr. Michael 
J. Walsh, who is reported interna- 
tionally known in the field of clinical 
and human nutrition. 

Dr. Walsh received his B.S., M.Sc. 
and Sc.D. degrees from University 
College, Dublin, and his Fellowship 
of the Royal Institute of Chemistry 
in London. He heads the newly re- 
organized firm as chairman of the 
board and president of the company. 
His wife, Esther Walsh, has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer. 


All present personnel will remain 
with the company with the following 
changes in administrative duties: 


Anton B. Weber, CPA for the firm 
for the last 12 years, is the new 
executive vice president. Mrs. Ger- 
trude H. Beckwich, as vice president, 
will devote her time to new product 
development and technical liaison 
between research and marketing. 
Wayne Waller, formerly the eastern 
sales manager of Philip R. Park, Inc., 
who left the company 11 years ago 
to become director of the industrial 
products division of the National 
Fisheries Institute and later joined 
H. J. Baker of New York, returns 
as vice president and director of 
marketing and sales. 

“Dr. Walsh came to the US. in 
1925 as consultant on seaweed (kelp) 
byproducts and was responsible for 
the early development of the present- 
day modern alginate industry,” the 
announcement said. “His association 
with the late Philip R. Park dates 
back to 1926, when they shared the 
same view of the potential of the 
kelp industry for the betterment of 
the health of soils, plants, animals 
and humans.” 

Dr. Walsh, who is also president of 
Diketan Laboratories, Inc., said he 
plans to devote considerable time to 
the operation of Philip R. Park, Inc. 
He said he and James L. Sutherland, 
director of Customer Service Re- 
search, are adapting techniques used 
by Dr. Walsh in electronic data pro- 
cessing to feed formulation for a 
nutritional service. 


Dr. Robert H. Bedford, who is 
credited with achievements in marine 
product development in plant, animal 
and human nutrition, will be director 
of new product development for the 
livestock and poultry division of the 
company. 
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Dan Johnson 


Vernon Huwaldt 


Walnut Grove Names 
2 Regional Managers 


ATLANTIC, IOWA — Eldo H. 
Meyer, general sales manager for 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Inc., 


with general offices in Atlantic, has 
announced appointment of two new 
regional sales managers for the com- 
pany’s sales areas in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. 

They are: Vernon Huwaldt, Mid- 


dleton, Wis., and Dan Johnson, Madi- | 


son, Wis. 


Mr. Huwaldt is the new regional 


sales manager in northern Illinois. 
He has been regional manager for 
the feed manufacturing company in 
Wisconsin since December, 1959. 


He has been associated with Wal- | 


nut Grove since 1956, when he left 
a farming operation at Neligh, Neb., 
to become a sales service representa- 
tive. 


Mr. Johnson, a division manager | 


for the company in Wisconsin, has 
been appointed to head Walnut 
Grove’s Wisconsin region. 

He joined Walnut Grove in July, 
1960. Following a training period, he 
became a division manager for the 
company in south-central Wisconsin. 
He previously was northwest Illinois 
division manager for Ralston Purina 
Co. 

Walnut Grove manufactures live- 
stock supplements and minerals, 
serving eight Corn Belt states with 
plants at Atlantic, West Liberty, In- 
dependence and Cherokee, Iowa, and 
Elkhorn, Neb. 
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Open Diagnostic Lab 


PRESTON, MD.—A poultry diag- 


nostic laboratory has been opened | 


in the former Provident State Bank 
building on Main Street here. 

It will 
Caroline County commissioners and 
officials of the University of Mary- 
land when all of the equipment is 
delivered and the staff completed. 

At present, 
Salisbury laboratory is 
Agreement on the part of county 
commissioners to provide housing and 
utilities resulted in the University 
of Maryland’s action in setting up 
the laboratory. It opened the way for 
a service never before available to 
poultry growers in Caroline County. 


Establishment of the laboratory 


be officially opened by | 


John Perdue of the | 
in charge. | 


Mobile Mill Maker 


Planning Contest 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — To 
dramatize the volume of feed con- 
centrates being marketed through 


mobile milling operations, Barnard & | 
here | 


Leas Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
has announced that it will conduct a 
contest in connection with its exhibit 
at the National Feed Industry Show 
in Chicago in May. 

Barnard & Leas says that its dis- 
play will be centered around the 1961 
B&L Mobile Formula Feed Blender 
and the company’s “Be Mobile-Wise” 
contest which offers prizes to feed 
men who are “mobile wise’ enough 
to come closest 
operational figures. 

A midwestern feed dealer, who has 
owned a B&L Mobile for about three 
years, is cooperating by 
actual data from his records, 
firm reports. He has taken service 
and sales volume figures from 
books for a consecutive four week 
period. Included are earnings, in dol- 
lars and cents, from grinding and 
mixing service during this period— 
plus the actual pounds of feed con- 
centrates and molasses that were 
mixed by the mobile during this time. 
Winners will be those who 


to a set of actual | 


supplying | 
the | 


his | 


come | 


closest to estimating all three of 
these figures for this typical mobile 
operation. 

The contest is open to feed dealers, 
feed salesmen and other employees 
of feed manufacturing firms. Barnard 
& Leas says that to help contestants 
make a practical estimate, facts on 
average mobile milling operations 
will be provided. Entry blanks and 
details are to be available at the BEL 
exhibit. Contest winners will be an- 
nounced and prizes awarded before 
the close of the convention, the an- 
nouncement states. 


To Form Agency 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. — The 
resignation, effective July 1, of H. D 
(Hank) Weber, vice president, has 
been announced by Arbor Acres 
Corp. 

Mr. Weber will form his own ad- 
vertising and public relations agency. 
In announcing the move, Henry 
Saglio, president of Arbor Acres, said 
that Mr. Weber’s new agency will 
handle the Arbor Acres account, 
keeping him in close contact with the 
company. He has been with the firm 
since 1951. 

Mr. Weber, a journalism graduate 
of Indiana University, plans to locate 
his agency in Hartford. 
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Richard Black Joins 
Ray Ewing Co. Staff 


PASADENA, CAL. — The appoint- 
ment of Richard C. (Dick) Black to 
the Midwest sales staff of the Ray 

— Ewing Co. has 
been announced by 
W. R. Ewing, ZJr., 
vice president of 
the firm. 
' Mr. Black is a 
1952 graduate of 
Iowa State Uni- 
versity and spent 
several years as a 
farm manager in 
the eastern part 
of the US. For 

Richard C. Black the past six years 
he has served as sales representative 
in Iowa for a national feed manu- 
facturer, according to the company 
announcement. 

Following a two week training in- 
doctrination at the Pasadena head- 
quarters of the firm, Mr. Black will 
work with Hank Wilder, midwest 
sales manager for the Ray Ewing 
Co. out of the Ames, Iowa, plant and 
will call on feed manufacturers in 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota, 
according to Mr. Ewing. Mr. Black 
lives at Spencer, Iowa. 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” ‘ 


only Fanzvco unloads AND loads 
from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
en close tolerance of tubes 
19 


and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9’ boom 


culminated two years of work by 
E. H. Covell, Jr. Also interested in 
the effort were Paul A. Croll and 
John Hargreaves of Caroline Poultry 
Farms, Inc., Federalsburg. 


auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


MFG. CO. 


1406 $. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORchard 2-2576 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ 
Oskacosa, lowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas, Texas @ Tu- 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, De! 

BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3.4642! 
Jefferson, Georgia—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 31st St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: ‘‘HOLZDUF’’, New York 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


UT HERN 
lbonburgo 49145 
| 
DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE tor 8) =\ \ 
(250,000 units per gram)—DP! BULK-BAG SEMI-TRAILER = 


STEEL TRUCK BODY CR PNEUMATIC SKIPPER 


AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


The leading Vitamin A. Stabilized Vitamin 
A Palmitate in Gelatin. Also available in 


assorted potencies biended with soybean eT == 
feed. 
€> BULK-MATE 
1315-17 WALNUT STREET GEAR UNIT WAN 


Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 


> < 
] Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, indiana 


it's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Now... approved right up 


With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
= No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 
A up to the time they are marketed. 
Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
‘ 14 weeks of age. 
i Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 
Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 
as It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 
There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 


Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,”’ a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 
to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 

sales representative. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative. representative for details. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY DOW Midiand, Michigan 


« 
| 

— 
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Some grain men are moisture tester testers 
without even knowing it. Most often they're 
the bargain hunters or gimmick fanciers who 
always seem to end up with untried and un- 
proven equipment. All too often the things that 
cost them less to buy end up costing them far 
more to own. 

Instead, we hope that you're the kind of mois- 
ture tester tester who finds out all you can about 
the different brands and models available and 
makes up your own mind about the one that’s 
best for you. 
Try ‘em all and we think you'll buy the Steinlite 
500-RC. It’s the best and newest of the Steinlite 
line that already is more widely used than all 
othe@ makes of moisture testers combined. 

No @eed to guess at how the 500-RC will per- 
for . it's backed by years of research and 
offers. you a full year’s factory guarantee. It 
performs routine testing automatically in seconds, 
ev@aumokes perfect tests of grain right from the 
dgier Gr samples of mixed moisture content . 

© wait hours for moisture equalization. 


buts about it... the new Stein- 

you $495 to bey but it pays for 

Write for complete details on 

his moBture tester and the liberal trade- 

ein offered for your present 
ipment. 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 
ANdover 3-2128 


LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 
Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 
Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists —- Bacteriologists — Engineers 
624 Peach St., Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


for prompt shipment 
COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 


COBALT SULFATE MONOHYDRATE 
COBALT NITRATE 
COBALT CHLORIDE 
COBALT ACETATE 


WRITE FOR this 24-page booklet ‘‘Har- 
shaw Chemicals for Agriculture’’ which 
includes information on essential trace 
elements in plant and animal nutrition. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 EAST Q7th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit » Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Dr. EB. C. Statts Job Mowe 


Nutritional Service 


Opens at Upland, Cal. 


UPLAND, CAL. — Organization of 
a new technical service for the feed 
industry, Scientific Nutritional Serv- 
ice, has been announced. 

Headed by Dr. E. C. Stutts and 
Job Mowe, the new firm will special- 
ize in work on nutritional problems, 
vitamin premixes and specialty prod- 
ucts for feed manufacturers. The 
firm will offer consulting service 
alone or in combination with premix 
products, the announcement said. 

Dr. Stutts has several years ex- 
perience in technical service to the 
feed industry and holds a Ph.D. de- 
gree in nutrition and biochemistry 
from Texas A&M College. Mr. Mowe 
has been associated with the feed in- 
dustry in southern California since 
1942. 

The new firm will do business from 
offices at 120 Sierra Place, Upland. 


USDA Ends Its Trial 


Chicken Purchases 


WASHINGTON—The purchase of 
1,170,000 Ib. of frozen young chick- 
ens for use in the National School 
Lunch Program completes an experi- 
mental chicken purchase program 
started Feb. 17, according to an an- 
nouncement from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Prices paid for last week’s pur- 
chases ranged from 34.75 to 37.63¢ 
per pound. Total offerings amounted 
to 2,550,000 Ib. and offers were ac- 
cepted from 18 of 29 firms submit- 
ting bids. Total cost of the purchase 
is $418,000. Shipments are to be made 
during the period April 13-28. 

This action brings total purchases 
to 7,140,000 Ib. at a cost of $2,536,- 
000 since the start of the program, 
USDA said. 


USDA has been buying only frozen, 
cut-up chickens, in weights ranging 
from 2% to 2% Ib. The birds are 
separated into 10 pieces, without 
necks and giblets, and packed 12 
birds to a box. Only U.S. inspected 
and U.S. Grade A birds are accepted. 


S. Howes Co. Names 


West Coast Manager 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y. — Appoint- 
ment of Robert C. Fyfe, long asso- 
ciated with the grain and feed in- 

dustry on the 
West Coast, to the 
position of West 
Coast divisional 
manager for S. 
Howes Co. here 
has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Fyfe, who 
will supervise and 
coordinate the 

tre firm’s sales activi- 
ties in 11 western 

Robert C. Fyfe states, will main- 
tain offices in San Francisco, George 
R. Willis, vice president of sales for 
S. Howes Co., stated. 

Mr. Fyfe was formerly vice presi- 
dent and manager of Ehrsam Pacific, 
Inc., supervising sales for seven west- 
ern states. He had previously been 
associated with Walter N. Steele Co., 
San Francisco, as manager and was 
also with General Mills, Inc., for 10 
years in all phases of manufacture 
and design of complete feed mills, 
the announcement said. 


Imports Show Increase 


WASHINGTON — Both domestic 
production and imports of fish meal 
were slightly higher in January of 
this year than in the same month a 
year earlier, the U.S. Department of 
the Interior reports. 

The department reported that U.S. 
production in January, 1961, totaled 
2,723 tons, compared with 2,640 tons 
in January, 1960. Tuna and mackerel 
accounted for the largest share in 
both years. 

Fish meal imports climbed from 
8,571 tons in January, 1960, to 9,531 
tons in January, 1961. Peru was by 
far the largest source, accounting 
for 6,969 tons in January this year 
and 3,369 tons in the same month a 
year earlier. 

Domestic production of fish solu- 
bles (wet weight) declined slightly 
from 1,392 tons in January, 1960, to 
1,129 tons in January, 1961. Imports 
of fish solubles increased from 214 
tons to 219 tons. 


CHECK WITH THE 
PACE SETTER 


Profit problems are often 
caused by production prob- 


lems. Our engineers and 
service men have found this 
to be true in many, many 
cases throughout the hatch- 
ery industry. 

The Chick Master Incuba- 
tor Company has been the 
pace setter of modern in- 
cubation for years. Contact 
us, if you have profit wor- 
ries that could be helped 
with improved production 
methods. We are anxious to 
have you use this service. 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th St. Cleveland 9%, Ohio 


| 
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by CHICK MASTER. 
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Western Incubators, Ltd., East Hanningfield 
Chelmsford, Essex, England 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C”" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


‘Visit Us at Booths 92 & i areal Feed Show 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, May 7-10, 1961 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN, 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 
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Hammermills 


for every grinding need 


MONO-CAST BASE FOR LONG LIFE 
AND VIBRATION - FREE OPERATION 


With Jacobson you 
the job,"" not 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 


mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 


of 
od 


The Jacobson hammermill base is a_ single 
massive casting, ribbed for strength. This type 
of construction makes it unnecessary to connect 
separate bases for the hammermill and motor 
by bolts or welding. Instead, the rigidity and 
heavy weight eliminate harmful vibration. 


The rotor bearing and motor mounting surfaces 
are planed to perfect alignment in one operation. 
After the rotor head and motor are mounted, 
they are dowelled to maintain this perfect align- 
ment. 

A familiar demonstration by Jacobson hammer- 
mill owners is the balancing of a ten penny nail 
on its head on the hammermill while grinding. 
This illustrates the smooth operation which results 
from the Jacobson Mono-Cast Base . . . and which 
assures years of maximum production with 
minimum maintenance. 


“fit the hammermill to 
“the job to the hammermill." 


Q 

|... Another PLUS for Jacobson Users! | & 
Ka 
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Round Table Concludes: Untapped 
Market Ready for Young Roaster 


KANSAS CITY—If you're not 
there already, just imagine you are 
in a top management spot of a major 
poultry enterprise and you have the 
responsibility of delineating for your 
board of directors one development 
that is said to hold “great promise” 
for your company and the industry. 

When you read what was said at 
the Young Roaster Round Table, 
which, under the sponsorship of 
American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Madison, Wis., preceded the 
Poultry Fact Finding Conference 
here, your decision is likely to be 
swayed. For it was at this conference 
that panelists concluded: “There is 
an untapped, large-scale demand for 
young roasters—a 4-6 lb. bird, which 
can be stuffed, is large enough for a 


family’s Sunday dinner or festive oc- 
casion, and has a distinctive flavor.” 

The round table of panelists was 
challenged by H. D. White, presi- 
dent, American Scientific Labora- 
tories, with this premise and ques- 
tion: “Some leaders in the poultry 
industry call young roasters an ex- 
citing idea. Are they correct?” 

Why Future Looks Good 

Exciting or not, the panelists’ con- 
sensus indicates that the marketing 
possibilities of the “young roaster” 
warrant thorough investigation. 
There are many reasons why: 

—It was reported that branded 
young roasters are moving briskly in 
eastern chain stores at 10¢ lb. over 
broilers. 


—Family-size young roasters ap- 
parently are just the change-of-pace 
bird some consumers are looking for 
—a switch from fried chicken now 
and then. 

—There is a need, industry spokes- 
men say, for a market for bigger 
birds held over in periods of price 
pressure. 

Some Obstacles 

Now, if you, as the man who must 
deliver a package of promise to the 
board of directors, are convinced that 
the young roaster idea merits man- 
agement’s intense concern, there are 
some words of caution that should be 
included in your enthusiastic pres- 
entation. 

For one thing, the breast blister is 


Are You Getting 


the SALT You 


Carey Ev'r-Filo Gives You Unmatched Performance— 
For Less Than Ordinary Salt. 


“You’re paying for Ev’r-Flo . . . but are you 
getting it?” That’s a question every feed 
mill operator who uses ordinary salt should 
ask himself. For while ordinary salt may 
cost less in the beginning, it can be far more 
expensive in the long run. 

In comparison with ordinary salt, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt saves money in unloading, 
handling, and storage. It takes fewer men 
less time to unload a bulk carload of Ev’r-Flo. 
It costs less to handle Ev’r-Flo. And it 
takes less space to store Ev’r-Flo — you can 
actually store up to 125 tons of Ev’r-Flo in 
the same space required by 100 tons of 
ordinary salt! 

This is because Ev’r-Flo flows more 
freely, flows faster, and packs tighter — 
without caking or lumping. 

In fact, Carey Ev’r-Flo flows free and 
easy under all conditions, because of the 


exclusive Carey manufacturing technique. 
Ev’r-Flo Salt repels moisture and humidity 
with amazing efficiency, keeping dry and 
grainy. This means flowability — and 
uninterrupted mixing under all climatic 
conditions. 

While salt may be only 1% of the aver- 
age mixed feed, it can be the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Ask any operator 
who uses Carey Ev’r-Flo. He'll tell you it is 
the most profitable salt you can buy! 

Available in bulk and in bags that fea- 
ture polyethylene-coated linings, Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt can be ordered on a no-risk 
basis. Buy it, try it, and if it doesn’t perform 
as suggested, your money will be refunded! 

For details on this unprecedented offer, 
see your Carey representative. Or write di- 
rectly to THE CAREY SALT COMPANY, 


Hutchinson, Kansas! 


Prices, Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt (f.0.b. Hatchinson); bulk, $9.80 per ton; 100 Ib. bags, 76¢ 
each or $15.20 per ton; 50 Ib. bags, 50¢ each or $20.00 per ton. Call your nearest Carey 


SALT COMPANY 


Sales Office or your Carey representative for freight rates and delivered prices. 


Milling Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


viewed by many processors and in- 
tegrated operators as a number one 
problem in growing and processing 
young roasters. The incidence of 
breast blisters, as reported at the 
Young Roaster Round Table confer- 
ence, varies from 10 to 60%. 

It was agreed by most processors 
that a low incidence of breast blisters 
is no problem. However, a high in- 
cidence forces a higher price, which 
processors must demand for birds, 
discussion participants indicated. 

Something else to think about: 
While it appears there is a broad un- 
tapped market for young roasters, 
this dormant demand must be stimu- 
lated by modern packaging and mer- 
chandising. 

And while it is believed that young 
roasters have “a tremendous poten- 
tial” in supermarkets, realization of 
this potential would be moved along 
if consumer confusion were eliminat- 
ed with a standard term and stand- 
ard weights for young roasters. 

Speaking as executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Broiler Council, 
R. F. Frazier pointed out the need 
for a standard market term: “‘They’ve 
been called three different things 
here—young roasters, broasters and 
roasting chickens.” 


Details of Discussions 


To further amplify your report to 
the board of directors, you probably 
would like to know more about the 
details of the discussions carried on 
after 64 guests at the Round Table 
banquet in Kansas City’s Hotel 
Muehlebach had carved and eaten 
18 5-lb. young roasters, served on 
silver platters and festooned with 
lace panties. 

The following questions and an- 
swers should help anyone broaden 
his knowledge of what the poultry 
industry expects of the young roast- 
er: 

What is the industry’s stake in 
young roasters? 

The discussion was set in motion 
by this comment from a representa- 
tive of the sponsoring firm: “If young 
roasters could boost consumption of 
poultry a modest 5%, and bring an 
additional 10¢ lIb., they could add 
$100 million in new revenue for the 
poultry industry.” 

What is the market price picture? 

Processed poultry prices charted 
from three major cities—Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia—show 
that young roasters 5 Ib. and heavier 
have averaged 10-12¢ lb. higher than 
broilers during the past year. 

“The price margin favoring young 
roasters appears to be ample for the 
grower, processor and retailer to 
make a fair profit,” concluded Dr. 
Rollin Dunsdon, director of market 
research, American Scientific Labora- 
tories. 

The price curves disclosed that 
roasters under 4 lb. are edging down- 
ward in price, 5 lb. roaster prices are 
steady and 6 lb. roasters are headed 
up in price. 

“Why, then, are they not regularly 
available in all stores?” 

Dr. Dunsdon cited surveys reveal- 
ing that 55% of homemakers are 
vaguely aware of young roasters and 
“think” their store carries them. But 
36% are completely uninformed. 

“Why? It must be a lack of pub- 
lic awareness,” Dr. Dunsdon reasoned. 

Can young roasters help relieve 
price pressure on broilers? 

Price-cutting of broilers and fry- 
ers is seriously hurting the poultry 
industry, observed Dr. L. B. Darrah, 
member of the Round Table panel 
from Cornell University. 

Reporting on Cornell’s experiment 
in merchandising young roasters in 
chain stores, Dr. Darrah reported 
that consumers respond when young 

(Turn to ROUND TABLE, page 85) 


CAREY Ev’r-Flo Salt is unloaded at Faultless 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg ANOTHER ELEVATOR dy Hogenson 
— ARS ) FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
quality-built by Hogen- 
son, the six tanks at left 
were recently added 


a by us. 
% ELEVATORS 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Increase Production 
Increase Hardness 
Reduce Fines 


~ INCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 
20% PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 


with BAROID’S ple) 
NATIONAL” 
Western Bentonite 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases pel- 
let production and hardness while 
reducing “fines.” 


The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western permits a wide latitude in 
the choice of combined production 
rate improvement and increased 
hardness. Production can be in- 
creased 25% while maintaining the 


“He looks awfully pleased to get our feed—you don't suppose | made a 
mistake in figuring the price, do you?" 


cis G. Richardson, Cumberland, vice 
Sept. 13 Is Date for | chairman; Stanley E. Street, Prin- 


1961 Maryland Feed _ cess Anne, treasurer, and Tom Sta- 


“ bler, Silver Spring, secretary. 
Service Conference Attending the meeting were Phil 
J. Hassinger, Frederick; Conrad C. 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The 1961 | Liden, assistant to the dean, Univer- 
Maryland Feed Service Conference | city of Maryland, College of Agricul- 
is set for Sept. 13-14, according to | tyre: Dr. John E. Foster, head of | 
the Feed Service Conference commit- | the animal husbandry department; | 
tee. Changes in the program for this Dr. R. F. Davis, head of the dairy 
year’s conference are the specialized department, and Dr. R. D. Creek, Dr. 
workshops for the afternoon sessions. | G ~ Combs and Wade H. Rice of 
Conferees will split into» workshop the poultry department, all of the | 
sections for those interested in beef, University of Maryland. 
dairy, poultry and swine. Serving three-year terms on 
Morning session of the 1%-day con- | the advisory board and the expira- 
ference will be general in nature | tion date of their terms are the fol- 
regarding livestock and poultry nu- | jowing: William H. Carroll, Towson, 
trition. The conference is to be held | 1962: Edward A. Covell, Denton, 
in the chemistry auditorium on the | 1961: Willis W. Hudson, Berlin, Md., 
University of Maryland College Park | 1961; Charles Lutz, Middletown, 
campus. 1963; V. R. Mitchell, Cordova, 1961; 
The advisory board of the confer- | Francis G. Richardson, Cumberland, 
ence met recently on the campus. | 1963; Marcus N. Ruff, Salisbury, 
Edward A. Covell, Denton, was | 1963; George S. Seymour, Baltimore 
elected chairman for the 1961 con- | City, 1962, and Charles B. Walls, | 
ference. He will be assisted by Fran- | Easton, 1962. 
| 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 


same pellet hardness, and pellet 2 eS 
hardness can be increased as much PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
as 50% at established production SS SENS 


rates. 


The accompanying chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 


NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 6112 


30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is tk 

required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 

or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M.P. A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost & 1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 

Call your CPM representative, or write the office 3 ranch cubes. 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 8, California : one 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana CITY 


101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 
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FASCO MILLS CO.—Stretching skyward in this photo are the modern facil- 
ities of the new Fasco Mills Co. plant at Mendota, Ill. The ultra-modern plant, 
which uses pre-punched IBM cards to automatically prepare rations, will 
serve an area within a 100-mile radius of Mendotar—about three times the 


area previously served. 


Illinois Firm Opens Electronic 
Mill; Can Produce Feed With 


Fraction of Man-Hour Per Ton 


Protein supplements, complete ra- 
tions and other feeds for Illinois 
livestock producers are now being 
produced in the new electronic plant 


of Fasco Mills Co. The ultra-modern | 


750,000 plant stands on a 15-acre 


site on the east edge of Mendota, Ill. 

The plant is designed for a mix- | 
ing capacity of 180 tons in an eight- | 
hour day. Initial processing capacity | 


is 12-16 tons per hour. 

The new plant, which was officially 
opened recently with a 
open house, was designed, located and 


| Co. The facilities 


three-day | 


built as a result of present and fu- | 


ture needs of the area, officials point- 
ed out. 


The owners calculated that their | 


mill should be of such size and capac- 
ity as to operate economically within 
a 100-mile radius—-three times the 
area previously served. 

The firm plans to establish fran- 
chised dealers in northern and cen- 
tral Illinois and portions of Indiana, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. 

Fasco Mills started operations in 
1934 at a mill located in Welland, 
Ill—a mill which will produce high- 
molasses pellets and feeding rolled 
oats in conjunction with the opera- 
tion of the new mill. The firm was in- 
corporated in 1959. 

Officers of the Fasco firm include 
Art Zimmerman, president; Roland 
Zimmerman, vice president; Richard 
Zimmerman, secretary, and O. A. 
Kutter, treasurer. 

Collaborating in the design of the 
mill were Fasco Mills ‘Co.; Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., with mechanical en- 


gineering, and Faleide Engineering 
Co. of Chicago, with the structural 
engineering. Simpson Construction 
Co. of Chicago was the building con- 
tractor, with other phases of con- 
struction contracted locally. 

Suppliers of equipment included 
Sprout-Waldron, Fred B. Walter 
Equipment Co., Paul J. Hagerty 
Equipment Co. and Richardson Scale 
include Sprout- 
Waldron, Richardson, Jacobson, 
Hayes & Stolz and other equipment. 

The highly automatic plant will 
produce feed with a fraction of a 
man-hour per ton. A total of only 
eight persons can operate the mill 
on a one-shift basis. Everything in 
the mill from receiving to packing or 
bulk load-out is controlled and inter- 
locked automatically from central- 
ized, graphic paneiboards. 

The mill and warehouse are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, con- 
crete block and steel. An 80 ft. x 
120 ft. warehouse and an office are 
attached to the 75-ft. tall mill build- 
ing. Ingredients are stored in outside, 
roof mounted, 6 ft. and 12 ft. dia- 
meter steel tanks and in indoor steel 
tanks. There are 21 of these tanks 
capable of containing around 875 to- 
tal tons. There are eight work bins in 
the plant for pelleting, bagging, etc. 

Pre-Punched Formula Cards 

The batching and mixing operation 
is centered around the use of IBM 
punched cards. Formulas are pre- 
punched and filed on IBM cards for 
insertion into the Richardson control 


Serre 


aee 


at Mendota, Ill. Photo shows an operator at the controls of the electronic 
proportioning system preparing to initiate the weighing and mixing cycle 


for an automatically controlled batch of feed. 


| COMPANY OFFICERS—The four officers of the Fasco Mills Co. at Mendota, 


Il, are, left to right, R. O. Zimmerman, secretary and nutritionist; Art Zim- 
merman, president and general manager; O. A. Kutter, treasurer and office 
manager; and Roland Zimmerman, vice president and plant superintendent. 


panel when required. Ingredient pro- 
portioning, liquid addition, mixing 
cycle timing, etc., are all controlled 
from the control panel through auto- 
mation. 

There are three additional graphic 
control panels located in the first 
floor work area. The graphic repre- 
sentation on the electrical control 
panels simplifies operation in that 
the operator can see and hear by 
means of flow lines, lights and signals 
what is going on at remote locations. 


RECEIVING & STORAGE —A\l- 
most all materials are received and 
handled in bulk. A few ingredients 
used in minor amounts are handled 
in bags. Ingredients and grains are 
unloaded, at one of two unloading 
spots, by power shovel or Towmotor 


| truck with scoop. They are elevated 


to flow across a scalper to remove 
adulterants, a magnet to remove iron, 
and then reelevated to a height of 
90 ft. and distributed by conveyors 
and gravity to any of the 21 bins. 


LIQUID INGREDIENTS—Mo- 
lasses is brought into the plant by 
truck or rail and stored in a steel 
tank in the basement. Fat is pur- 
chased in barrels or bulk and dumped 
into a combination pre-heating and 
storage tank. From the storage tank, 
molasses is pumped automatically to 
a work tank and held at a constant 
100-105° temperature. Fat and mo- 
lasses are pumped and metered auto- 
matically from the work tanks to the 
various process requirements. 


GRINDING—Whole grains and al- 
falfa pellets are fed by gravity to a 
75 h.p. Jacobson hammermill. Here 
they are ground and air-conveyed by 
a 40 h.p. air system to ground grain 
bins. Grinding operation is remotely 
controlled from a first floor panel. 


MIXING—Mixing is carried on un- 
der the “watchful eye” of the Rich- 
ardson IBM control panel. Fail-safe 
features built into the control system 
eliminate mixing errors and insure a 
uniform, accurate mix. 

Mixing of low-percentage ingredi- 
ents or micro-nutrients, etc., is done 
in a small 5 cu. ft. pre-mixer ahead 
of the 3-ton main mixer. They are 
proportioned with a carrier and 
mixed for a pre-set number of min- 
utes. 

In the meantime, an IBM card, 


Fasco mill in Mendota, Ill. 


TRUCKING OPERATIONS—This photo shows trucks unloading at the new 


which has been pre-punched accord- 
ing to a Fasco formula, is inserted in- 
to the card reader. The push of a 
button starts the control mechanism 
into operation. Ingredients are fed in 
sequence into a 3-ton hopper scale 
through screw conveyor feeders from 
the hoppered bottoms of overhead in- 
gredient bins. The feeders automa- 
tically meter in the required amount 
of each ingredient as called for on 
the IBM formula card. 

When the batching is complete, an 
air gate under the scale hopper opens 
and the batch drops into a Sprout- 
Waldron 3-ton mixer below. Simul- 
taneously, the pre-mixer is dumped, 
as is the dump sink for bagged in- 
gredients. The entire batch is then 
mixed according to a pre-set time on 
a batch timer. If the formula calls 
for fat, it is injected automatically 
into the mixer by way of an electric- 
impulse meter and impulse counter. 

From the mixer the batch drops in- 
to a Surge bin and from there is ele- 
vated to a magnet, feed dresser, and 
through a Hayes & Stolz 13-position 
distributor to work bins above pro- 
cessing or bagging equipment. 

The mixing system has safeguard 
controls built in throughout. Bin-level 
sensing devices prevent over-filling, 
a speed sensing device warns of ele- 
vator belt slippage and resulting stop- 
page or fire, and interlocks between 
motors prevent serious plug-ups in 
the line of flow due to a machine 
failure. 


PELLETING—Pelleting is accom- 
plished with a 100 h.p. Sprout-Wal- 
dron pellet mill. Steam for the pellet 
mill and for space heating is supplied 
from an 80 h.p. high-pressure boiler. 
Molasses is metered into the condi- 
tioning chamber of the pellet mill 
and there blended with dry mash and 
steam to form a homogeneous mix 
before passing through the die. After 
passing through a vertical cooler in 
the basement, the pellets or crumbles 
are elevated to a fourth floor scalper. 
From here pellets fall by gravity to 
bagging bins or go by way of a Dra- 
con type drag conveyor to one of 12 
outside bulk bins over a 60-ft., 50- 
ton capacity motor truck scale. 


BAGGING—Bagging is handled on 
two lines. The main line is served by 
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BATCHING CONTROL—Here’s an inside view in the new Fasco feed mill 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
EASY, BETTER 


DODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body ... in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others .. . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! 


Call your nearest mounting station: 
Rockford, Illinois Humboldt, lowa 
Phone WOodland 8-1966 Phone Humboldt 1357 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Phone MEdford 7-2700 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Phone KE, 3-4333 Phone SUnset 3-3871 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES - Phone 1357 » HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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a Richardson E-50 automatic bagging 
scale and an automatic sewing ma- 
chine and conveyor. The second line, 
for meals and molasses feeds, is 
served by a Richardson GA-17 semi- 
automatic bagging scale and a bag 
conveyor. Bags from these two lines 
are palletized and transported to 
warehouse storage or waiting truck 
by fork-lift trucks. 

“The effort put forth and resulting 
design for this new plant were done 
with one basic thought as a guide,” 
said the president, Art Zimmerman. 
“That was the achievement of the 
highest quality product at least cost 
to the feeder. 

“Through application of simple flow 
lines and automation, we feel that 
this has been accomplished. Now we 
will be able to produce the results 
we have obtained in the feedlot 
through the years with a new low 
level of production costs, which is es- 
sential in today’s period of lower 
farm income and a highly competi- 
tive agriculture.” 


Drylot Fed Lambs Make 
Fast Gains in Tests 


At Arkansas Station 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Lambs 
weaned at the end of April and fed 
in drylot for 27 days made rapid 
gains in the first year of a study 
being conducted by animal husband- 
men at the University of Arkansas’ 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In reporting on the test, Dr. P. R. 
Noland points out that the weaned 
lambs gained significantly more than 
another group of unweaned lambs 
that were creep-fed on pasture. Both 
groups were fed a high-energy, pel- 
leted ration. 

All of the lambs had access to this 
ration in creeps before the experi- 
ment began and they were accus- 
tomed to a high level of feed intake. 
This may have contributed to the 
rapid gains of the lambs fed in dry- 
lot, Dr. Noland believes. These lambs 
gained 13 Ib. each during the 27-day 


feeding period, whereas the nursing 
lambs on pasture gained only 5 Ib. 
each. 

The investigators believe that one 
explanation for the marked difference 
in gains may have been that the 
lambs fed in drylot had less oppor- 
tunity to become parasitized than 
those on pasture. Lambs grazing on 
contaminated pastures ingest para- 
site larvae along with any forage 
eaten. 

The ewes were not fed concen- 
trates while on pasture. The pasture 
provided an abundance of nutritious 
grasses and legumes, composed of 
annual bromes, hop and white clo- 
vers, and fescue. However, the ewes 
may not have had the capacity to 
consume enough dry matter to meet 
their nutrient needs for milk produc- 
tion, according to Dr. Noland. He also 
points out that it is often difficult 
to obtain maximum gains on animals 
that have opportunity to exercise to 
an unlimited extent. 

The 1960 study included two groups 


Peebles M-N-C 


steps up lean meat gains to boost hog profits! 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor recommended by 
leading Danish nutritionists for leaner hogs that command premium 
market prices. It contains an ideal balance of the essential amino 
acids and a sufficient level of lactose, the carbohydrate of choice. 
M-N-C also offers a higher content of natural milk vitamins 

and minerals than any other milk product. 

Compare M-N-C to other milk product premixes and you'll 

be convinced that, pound for pound, it’s your lowest cost, most 


potent source of milk nutrition. 
To sell “more lean” in your hog feeds, write or phone us 
today for complete details on M-N-C. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


INSECTS MAY PLAY PART 
IN FEEDING OPERATIONS 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The house 
fly, fruit fly, mosquito and brine 
shrimp may play a part in feeding 
operations. 

At least these common nuisances 
now have some good in research be- 
ing carried on with chemical residues 
at the Colorado State University 
agricultural experiment station here. 

Dr. A. 8. Kamal, associate ento- 
mologist at the experiment station, is 
cultivating the insects to assist in 
his studies. They are used in labora- 
tory tests to determine if harmful 
pesticide residues are left on edible 
crops. The process is called bio- 
assay. 

To determine how much of a chem- 
ical can safely be used, and the 
length of time residue remains on an 
edible crop, Dr. Kamal has been 
feeding extracts of plants treated 
with chemicals to the insects. The 
number of insects that die enable 
Dr. Kamal to determine the amount 
of residue present and its harmful 
potential. 


of 12 lambs each. The test will be 
repeated this spring, and for several 
additional years, to determine the 
merits of drylot feeding. Sheep pro- 
ducers in Arkansas are faced with 
the problem of having their spring 
lambs ready for market before hot 
weather sets in, and early weaning 
and feeding of concentrate in drylot 
may be one solution. 


Grain Sorghum with 


Carotene Released 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Three 
grain sorghum hybrids using a yel- 
low-endosperm pollinator have been 
approved for release by the agricul- 
tural experiment station of Okla- 
homa State University. 

They will provide feeders and feed 
manufacturers with a sorghum grain 
which contains carotene (provitamin 
A), and are also expected to have 
superior resistance to lodging caused 
by charcoal rot. 

Grain yields of all three have 
equalled or exceeded RS 610 and 
Texas 660 sorghum hybrids. 

The new hybrids are designated 
OK 612, OK 613, and OK 632. 

The Oklahoma station simultane- 
ously approved release of two of the 
parent strains used in producing 
these hybrids. The other two parents 
are already commercially available. 

Certified seed of these new hybrids 
will be available for farm planting 
in the spring of 1962. The supply 
should be adequate to meet expected 
needs. Seed of the parents is being 
made available to hybrid seed grow- 
ers for spring planting this year. 

The carotene-carrying parent of 
these hybrids was selected by John 
B. Sieglinger, O.S.U.’s veteran sor- 
ghum breeder, from a cross of Red- 
lan and Kaura. The latter is a yellow 
endosperm sorghum from Nigeria, 
Africa. 


Cash money is your reward when you own 
an ARID-AIRE Grain Dryer. 

Prove to yourself that grain drying is 
fitable—it builds profits, promotes 
ness and pays for itself. 

Only ARID-AIRE offers you the oppor- 

tunity to try—before you buy. 

Investigate the exclusive features of 
ARID-AIRE—the only complete line of ver- 
tical and horizontal dryers. Write for de- 
tails today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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helps your feed 
build stronger 
pullets, 

better layers 


3-Nitro—another fine additive from... 


Today’s growing pullet is next fall’s layer. That's 
why more and more poultrymen practice good flock 
management and have Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Pow- 
der mixed in the growing mash for their birds. They 
want stronger, healthier pullets at housing time this 
fall. And they've learned that 3-Nitro helps growing 
birds mature more uniformly, start paying a profit 
sooner. Pullets with 3-Nitro in their feed have extra 
pep, too. They grow vigorous and strong, have more 
disease resistance, do better all around. Finally, 
tests show that laying flocks on 3-Nitro lay eggs on 
less feed—'% Ib. less feed per dozen eggs! All these 
flock benefits reflect credit on your feed—with 


3-Nitro in it. 


3-Nitro is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advantages. 
Or, they've heard about it from their neighbor. So 
make sure your feeds provide 3-Nitro’s many bene- 
fits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers 
Guide. If you wish, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about 
3-Nitro, the feed additive that helps your feed build 


stronger pullets and better layers. 


LABORATORIES 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Chartes City 


MORE THAN PROOUCTS =A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


— 
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Feeding’s Effect on Meat Quality 
Discussed at Colorado Meeting 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The effect 


of feeding upon the quality of meat | 


came in for considerable discussion 
at a recent event held on the cam- 
pus of Colorado State University 
here. 

The events were the Beef Cattle 
Producers Day and the Feeders Day, 
both part of Livestock Days, 


tion and Extension Service. 

At the Beef Cattle Producers Day, 
Dr. H. H. Stonaker, animal husband- 
man, said that if some of the an- 
swers on meat quality as affected by 
feeding and breeding are not docu- 
mented more completely, cattle feed- 


ers and breeders may be led down | 


expensive side roads until more de- 
pendable knowledge becomes avail- 
able. 

Dr. Stonaker said that there is a 
running verbal battle today on the 
question of whether highly finished 
meat is necessary or desirable. 

“If the public were to be convinced 
that finish is not needed, meat buy- 
ers will be forced to change the pat- 
tern of their buying, and there could 
be fewer feedlots and an even great- 
er stockpile of feedstuffs,” he said. 
“Obviously, we need some competent 
answers not yet available to search- 
ing questions important to a great 


industry.” 
Differences exist in amount of 
waste, tenderness, marbling, confor- 


mation and cutout values of steer 
carcasses that cannot be tied direct- 
ly to the type of ration fed, Dr. Ston- 
aker continued. As nearly as we 
know, ration differences seem to 
have little effect on quality of meat 
animals of about the same finish, age 
and sex. 
Genetic Differences 


spon- | 
sored by Colorado Experiment Sta- | event, Dr. C. D. Story, chief animal 


pact on our agricultural economy— 
providing a good domestic market 
for tons of feedstuffs annually. 

“Any changes made in the produc- 
tion of beef could have a gigantic 
effect upon agriculture generally and 
will result in much wasted effort and 
expense if not based upon fact.” 

At the Feeders Day portion of the 


husbandman, Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station, spoke on use of 
irrigated pastures with limited grain 
feeding for producing slaughter cat- 
tle. 

Dr. Story said that if consumer de- 
mand for younger, meat-type beef 
should develop, it is possible ranch- 
ers could economically produce sat- 


isfactory slaughter cattle on irrigat- 
ed pastures with limited grain feed- 
ing. 

This was concluded from an experi- 
ment station study on mountain 
meadow pastures at Hayden, Dr. 
Story stated. He pointed out that 
cattle fed 7 lb. oats and barley per 
day for 90 days while on irrigated 
pasture in late summer and early 
fall reached good slaughter grade. 
Locally produced grains were used 
in the test. 

Dr. Story noted that if corn had 
been added to an increased grain ra- 
tion, cattle may have reached choice 
grade and that this practice also 
would be practical for ranchers. 


“Flash” Method Dehy 


In a report on lamb feeding at the 
Feeders Day, Dr. A. L. Esplin said 
that a new experimental dehydrated 
alfalfa appears to have merit. He said 
the alfalfa gave slightly better gains 
at less cost when compared to con- 
ventionally prepared dehydrated al- 
falfa in the study. 


“The experimental dehydrated al- 
falfa is produced under what is called 
the ‘flash’ method,” Dr. Esplin ex- 
plained. “The time that the alfalfa 
is exposed to heat is reduced.” 

He said he could not explain the 
reason for the difference in gains be- 
cause analyses have shown crude pro- 
tein and vitamin A content to be 
about the same in the two types. He 
said the new dehydrating method is 
still in the developmental stages. 

In another lamb feeding test, Dr. 
Esplin reported, rather large differ- 
ences can be expected in response 
from 3 mg. diethylstilbestrol implants 
with lambs, depending on the type 
of animals and rations fed. 

“On the average, one could expect 
about a 20% improvement from gains 
with the implants,” he said. “The im- 
plants did not produce any detri- 
mental effect on carcasses, but prob- 
ably do contribute to more difficulty 
in pulling pelts and in causing uri- 
nary calculi in the feedlot.” 


New survey compares 
Free booklet 


gives scientific figures 


“On the other hand, we have some 
limited evidence indicating there are 
genetic differences affecting tender- 
ness, size of rib-eye and perhaps even 
percent of high priced cuts. Marbling | 
of meat, which is most important to 
its grade, seems to have little rela- | 
tionship to the strain of breeding,” 
he added. 

“Our data indicate we could expect 
little progress from selecting for 
marbling.” 

This seems to be in contrast to 
popular opinion anda needs further 
checking, he said. 

Other research, Dr. Stonaker said, 
indicates: Older cattle at slaughter 
are better marbled; slaughter weight 
is important, in that with other fac- 
tors being the same, smaller cattle 
in one test were somewhat better 
marbled than larger cattle; condi- 
tion, days on feed and efficiency do 
not seem to be closely associated 
Af with marbling in cattle of the same 
oe age and size. 

Y “High quality beef is the most im- 
portant single food item in our mar- 
kets today,” Dr. Stonaker concluded. 


Bulk, burlap-bags-to-bulk or 50 Ib. and 100 lb. 
burlap bags? How can you tell which holds the 
biggest profit-margin...for you...which builds 
strongest customer-relations? 


Up to now, no one has had comparison 
figures from comparable mills in the same geo- 
graphic area. 


But now...the information you need to make 
profits in your area is all in this free booklet! 


Capital investment...installation cost... 
amortization...depreciation...maintenance and 
repairs! 


FREE facts and figures, with charts and 
tabulations which enable you to-compare your 
business with others. 


“This has an inestimable total im- 


Booklet mailed immediately on request to... 
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Delmarva Poultry 
Budget Announced 


SALISBURY, MD.—The budget 
this year for Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., is $135,000, and the mon- 
ey invested in the industry will be 
spent on a 10-point program. 

The budget includes the following: 

$15,000—Delmarva product devel- 
opment—develop and improve prod- 
ucts and marketing techniques; find 
uses and markets for by-products. 

$15,000—Delmarva industry re- 
search — study problems associated 
with competitive position, including 
consumer studies. 

$3,500—-Seminars and workshops to 
train segments of the industry. 

$18,500—Publie and trade relations 
—trade meetings and press confer- 
ences; development and distribution 
of sales materials; promotion tie-ins. 

$34,000 — Consumer information — 
develop cooking and other informa- 
tion for mass communications; hold 


Delmarva Chicken Festival and 
chicken cooking contests. 

$13,000 — Area improvement pro- 
gram—quality and processing stud- 


ies; legislative proposals; storage and 
transportation surveys. 
$5,000—National Research Foun- 
dation for Poultry Products—for es- 
tablishment of a national foundation. 
$8,500—Annual fund drive and Del- 
marva Booster Day dinner. 
$17,850—General operations — sal- 
aries and expenses of DPI’s operating 
staff and headquarters. 
$5,000—Contingencies. 


NEW WASHINGTON FIRM 

PROSSER, WASH The A.C.M. 
Feed Co., Inc., has filed articles of 
incorporation here to engage in a 
general business of manufacturing 
livestock and poultry feeds. Incor- 
porators are Stephen W. Murphey, 
Clayton J. Murphey and Victor L. 
Murphey, all of Prosser, and others. 


Milk Replacers Tried in 
Kentucky Veal Project 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Heavy feeding 
of milk replacers to dairy calves to 
produce vealers was not as effective 
as feeding milk. 

That’s the report of the University 
of Kentucky experiment station dairy 
science department on such a test 
conducted here. Calves on the milk 
replacers developed more scours than 


the whole milk calves, it was re- 
ported. 

Dr. D. R. Jacobson, researcher, 
says that some of the calves were 


affected by scours caused by the bac- 
teria Salmonella typhimurium. This 
germ was not prevented or controlled 
by the broad spectrum antibiotics 
normally included in the marketed 
milk replacers, he said. Only one 
substance, a new antibiotic named 
neomycin sulfate, was reported fair- 
ly effective in controlling the scours 
caused by the organism. 

Calves on the whole milk system 


feed distribution costs! 


a 
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PREDICTS ARKANSAS 
LEAD IN BROILERS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Don Ty- 
son, vice president, Tyson, Inc., 
Springdale, Ark., has predicted that 
Arkansas will become the nation’s 
first place broiler producing state 
within five years. 

This statement was made in a 
speech before the Little Rock Rotary 
Club. The broiler industry and its 
role in Arkansas were the subjects 
which he discussed. 

Mr. Tyson recalled that in 1960 
Arkansas produced 180 million broil- 
ers and was second only to Georgia. 
He added that this state’s gross in- 
come from broilers was more than 
$91 million last year. 

“The broiler industry was not af- 
fected by the ‘depression’ of 1960,” 
Mr. Tyson declared. “Broiler produc- 


tion showed a 10% gain last year 
and the average price received in 


Arkansas was 16.8¢ Ib. This was an 
increase of 1.3¢ Ib. over the aver- 
age in 1959.” 


rained 2.3 lb. per day up to 8 weeks 
of age. Calves on the milk replacers 
gained not more than 1.5 Ib. daily to 
the same age. Gains would be great- 
er where no scours are involved, 
though. 


Delaware Reneste 1960 


Feed Tonnage Figures 


DOVER, DEL.—Formula feeds ac- 
counted for 289,893.05 tons of Dela- 
ware’s total commercial feed tonnage 
of 433,902.58 tons for the year 1960, 
according to the State Board of Ag- 
riculture. 

The formula feed figure represents 
10.52 tons of goat feed; 3,120.66 tons 
of hog and pig feed; 234.86 tons of 
horse feed; poultry feed—medicated, 
227,459.71 tons; poultry feed—non- 
medicated, 58,825.77 tons, and 241.53 
tons of rabbit feed. 

The accompanying table contains 
a breakdown of the state’s 1960 com- 
mercial feed tonnage. 


TABLE—State of Delaware Commercial 
Feed Tonnage Report 


Jan. 1, 1960, to Dec. 31, 1960 
Kind Tons 

| Beet pulp 387.00 
Bird food 74.64 
Brewers products ............. 1,362.50 
Citrus pulp 90.20 
Corn products 31,445.63 
Dairy products 14,044.18 
Distillers products 1,489.19 
Fish products 21,086.31 
234.86 
Linseed meal . 273.00 
7,085.90 

| Miscellaneous 5,145.97 
506.00 
Poultry feed, medicated . . 227,459.71 
Poultry feed, nonmedicated ....... 58,825.77 
Wheat products 13,779.64 
433,902.58 
Number tons tax exempt .......... 106,995.38 
Number tons tax paid on ......... 326,907.20 


Total for year 433,902.58 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 
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Cincinnati Feed Club to 
Elect Officers April 24 


CINCINNATI — The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Cincinnati Feed 
Club will be held April 24 during an 
evening cruise on the Ohio River 
aboard the Johnson party boat. 

Following an annual custom, there 
will be two slates of candidates, des- 
ignated as the “Pellet Ticket” and 
the “Mash Ticket.” They are: 

Pellet ticket: Alex Steel, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., chairman; 
Harley J. Aylor, John F. Young Co., 
co-chairman; Dr. Lawrence Carpen- 
ter, Distillers Feed Reseach Council, 
secretary-treasurer; and directors for 
two-year terms, Paul A. Butz, Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., and Donn Early, 
The Early & Daniel Co. Carl Nort- 
mann, John F. Young Co., is the pel- 
let ticket campaign manager. 

Mash ticket: Alex Steel, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., chairman; 
C. Paul Eberhart, Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., co-chairman; Frederic A. Em- 
mert, F. L. Emmert Grain Co., sec- 


retary-treasurer, and directors for 
two-year terms, James A. Cornelius, 
J. A. Cornelius Grain Elevator, Har- 
rison, Ohio, and Vincent Janes, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Charles C. Folzenlogen, Schen- 
ley Distillers, Inc., is the mash ticket 
campaign manager. 

The nominating committee includ- 
ed William C. Dewey, Dewey Broth- 
ers Co., Blanchester, Ohio; Henry E. 
Pruyn, National Distillers Products 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and Herbert S. 
Jeude, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


DEALER CHARGED IN COURT 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.—The fed- 
eral government has filed suit in U.S. 
District Court here to obtain $7,724 
from a Tucumcari feed dealer who it 
charges received this amount in 
false claims against the government. 
The government charged that K. I. 
Langley, doing business as the Lang- 
ley Grain & Feed Co., Tucumcari, 
N.M., made false claims under the 
1956 Emergency Feed Program. 


Eastern States’ Dairy 
Feed Sales Up 3.8% 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
has released figures showing an item- 
ized breakdown of its 1960 total dairy 
feed sales volume which was up 3.8% 
over 1959. Here is how each state and 
area affected the total picture: 

Maine and New Hampshire, 4.7% 
increase; Vermont, 11.1% increase; 
Massachusetts, 5.1% increase; Rhode 
Island, 12.5% increase, and Connecti- 
cut, 22.2% decline in sales. 

This brought the total New Eng- 
land dairy feed sales volume to a 
.70% rise in 1960. 

The Middle Atlantic area sales in- 
creased by 14.5%. This percentage 
was gained by the following rises in 
sales: 

Delaware, 5.8% 
vania, 14.2% gain, 
26.7% rise in sales. 

Meanwhile Eastern States’ 1961 
dairy feed volume was reported off 
to a further gain. Total dairy feed 


gain; Pennsyl- 
and Maryland, 


A new, easy one-drop method 


for lasting immunity to coccidiosis 


Now you can buy your day-old 
chicks with built-in, planned, lasting 
protection against coccidiosis. 

The hatchery from which you buy 
your chicks can give each chick just 
the right amount of CoociVac to 
provide measured, controlled expo- 
sure to coccidiosis. 

Presto. With controlled exposure, 
the chick develops immunity early, 
when it is most important. Simply 
follow with TRITHIADOL* in the feed, 


as directed, and the protection pro- 
gram is completed. 

Chicks with early immunity to coc- 
cidiosis grow better—are stronger, 
healthier—better able to withstand 
the stresses of other diseases. No 
coccidiostat is needed after 5 weeks, 
eliminating the coccidiostat with- 
drawal problem. 

Be the first in your area to use this 
valuable service. Ask your hatchery- 
man today. It’s easy and inexpensive. 


You actually save money when 


total cost is compared to an all coc- 
cidiostat program. 


Send today for descriptive folder 


and sample applicator, or see your 
local Sterwin Animal Health repre- 
sentative. 


CoccrVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Type A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


*While some growers use other 
eoccidiostats with CocciVac, 
TRITHIADOL® is recommended be- 
cause of its proved efficiency with 
the CoociVac program. 


Dorn Mitchell 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


sua 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD by 
STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


_ SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


sales for January of this year were 
said to be 10.4%-over the corres- 
ponding period last year. Eastern 
States’ Milkerpels still lead the co- 
operative’s feed line with 50% of its 
milker rations now made up of this 
feed. 

Eastern States’ Tastibulk is rated 
15.4% ahead of last year, according 
to first of the year reports. This was 
felt to reflect a substantial switch 
among patrons from pulp feeding 


Thomas Conveyor Co. 
Names O. L. Daniels 


BURLESON, TEX AS— The ap- 
pointment of O. L. Daniels as factory 
sales engineer for Thomas Conveyor 


Co., Burleson, has 


been announced by 
William E. For- 
ster, vice presi- 
dent and assistant 
general manager 
of the firm. 

For the past 
/ seven years, Mr. 
Daniels has been 
general manager 
for Grain Belt 
Supply Co. of 
Salina. Prior to 
that, he was with Douglas Chemical 
Co. in Kansas City, assigned to Okla- 
homa and Kansas. 

Thomas Conveyor Co. designs and 
manufactures industrial conveying 
and mixing equipment for domestic 
and foreign applications. 


Students he | Feed 
Technology Stay 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
proportion of students who as fresh- 
men elect to study feed technology 
and complete their work without in- 
terruptions or changes is the highest 
of any academic group at Kansas 
State University. 

That was the finding of a recent 
study conducted by Donald P. Hoyt 
and David G. Danskin of the univer- 
sity’s counseling service. 

Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Danskin studied 
the records of 1,340 students who 
entered the university as freshmen 
in the fall of 1956. Their statistical 
analysis showed significantly higher 
percentages of students in five areas 
who completed their education with- 
out changing their fields of study. 
They were: Feed technology, journa- 
lism, elementary education, electri- 
cal engineering and home economics 
teaching. 

The study showed that only 21.4% 
of all the students completed the 
course of study they elected as fresh- 
men without changing fields. 


Feed Facilities Among 
Co-op’s Investments 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The feeds 
and feeding field commanded a large 
portion of the Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers’ $2,150,000 investment in a new 
plant and equipment during the past 
three years, James Hill, PGG mana- 
ger, told 700 persons attending the 
group’s annual meeting here. 

PGG’s annual report said that the 
following points are significant in the 
organization’s future growth pattern: 

1. The Pacific coast states will im- 
port approximately 80% of the pork 
products consumed by the Pacific 
slope population. If the Pacific coast 
area raised its own pork, it would re- 
quire use of 100 million bushels of 
grain annually. 

2. By 1970, the demand for meat 
animals is estimated to increase 37%. 
Demand for feed grains is estimated 
to increase 40%. 

3. By 1970, one out of every eight 
Americans will live in the states of 
California, Washington and Oregon. 


0. L. Daniels 
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Cereal Chemist Event 
April 9-13 to Include 
Feed Chemist Session 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The 46th annu- 
al meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists planned here 
April 9-13 will include an all-day 
session for feed chemists, according 
to Dr. Byron S. Miller, Kansas State 
University, program chairman. 

The special program, slated for 
April 11 in the Baker Hotel, has been 
planned by feed industry people— 
Robert C. Wornick of the agricultural 
research department, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., and Max L. Cooley of Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc. 

Speakers and their topics follow: 
W. H. Hastings, Kansas State Uni- 


versity, “Biochemical and Biological | 
Measures of the Effect of Pelleting | 


on Starches”; P. H. Derse, Wiscon- 


sin Alumni Research Foundation Lab- | 


oratories, Madison, ‘Determination 
| of Supplemental Enzymes in Feed 
Products”; F. H. Tinkler, Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester, N.Y., 
“A Procedure for the Determination 
of Supplemental Alpha-Tocophery! 
Acetate in Premixes and Feeds”; C. 
W. Blessin, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., “Xan- 
thophyll Variation in Hybrid and In- 
bred Corn—Improved Methodology’”’; 
E. F. Budde, The Quaker Oats Co.. 
Barrington, Ill., “The Thiobarbituric 
Acid Test—Its Application as an An- 
alytical Tool for Measuring Quality 
of Feed Products,” and S. Eisenberg, 
Anresco, San Francisco, Cal., “Sta- 
tistics of Distribution 
Tracer Particles in Ideal Systems and 
in Feeds.” 

Other topics to be discussed at the 
feed program include: “Feed Spoil- 
age and Its Control in Mixed Feeds,” 
Dr. L. R. Richardson, Texas A&M 
College, College Station, Texas; 
“Feeds and Feeding in Old Mexico,” 


of Colored | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Harry Konen, Harry Konen & Co., 
Houston, Texas; “Statistical Quality 
Control of Feeds,’ Leonard Kresoya, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
“Feed Microscopy in Quality Control 
and Feed Microscopy Short Course,” 
Ewing E. Brown, Texas A&M Col- 
lege; “Practical Applications and 
Problems of Feed Nutrition,” Harry 
German, Texas Farm Products Co., 
Nacogdoches; colored sound film en- 
titled, “Bulk Flow of Materials in 
Bins,” Art Stegner, Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City. 

Several other sessions planned dur- 
ing the Dallas meeting are reported 
to be of interest to feed men. They 
include “Chemical Residues in Cereal 
Products,” and “Chemistry and Tech- 
nology of Grain.” Of general interest 
will be sessions on “Laboratory Lay- 


|} out” and “Laboratory Techniques and 
| Gadgets.” 


| 


A special one day registration fee 
is available for those unable to at- 
tend the entire meeting. 
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Distributors Named 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — The 
Highway Equipment Co. of Cedar 
Rapids has announced three new dis- 
tributors of its equipment. Named 
were the Black Hawk Machinery, 
Inc., Cedar Falls, lowa; West Florida 
Equipment Co., Marianna, Fla., and 
the Nelson Trailer & Body Co., Inc., 
Rockford, Il. 

The new distributors will handle 
New Leader lime spreaders, combi- 
nation lime and fertilizer spreaders, 
widespread lime and fertilizer spread- 
ers and mobile blenders. 

NEW WASHINGTON FIRM 

YAKIMA, WASH.—Articles of in- 
corporation to operate a wholesale 
and retail feed and seed business were 
filed here recently by Moore’s Feed 
& Seed, Inc., Harrah. Incorporators 
were listed as George W. Moore, Jr.; 
Adele V. Moore and William Wentz, 
all of Harrah. 


NEW 
CLEAN-FLO 
CONVEYOR 


A fully enclosed, self-cleaning mac 


Clean-Flo Conveyor moves all types of granular, free-flowing 


materials smoothly and uniformly 
or an inclined path. The special tr 


flights keep the interior wiped clean at all times. 


This machine can be furnished 
choice of 6”, 9”, 12”, 14”, 16”, 18 
. can have any number of dis 


equipped with any type drive arrangement you require. 


hine . . . the Kelly Duplex 
along either a horizontal 
ough-shaped, non-metallic 


in any length with your 
”, 20” or 24” wide trough 


charges . . . and can be uses. 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No, 72 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Dupiex Mill and Man 


ufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily 
adjusted to any angle you require . . 
Kelly Duplex Portable Screw Elevator is 
ideal for loading trucks direct from a feed 
mixer or silo—or for any number of other 


This machine is available in any length 


CONVEYING 
EQUIPMENT 


VERTICAL 


SCREW ELEVATOR 


Modern and money-saving, the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Screw Elevator assures efficient, uni- 
form delivery of grain and free-flowing bulk 


materials . . . 


is smooth and noiseless in operation 


. . « gives you top performance year in and 


year out. 


Available with your choice of 4”, 6”, 


7”, 9", 12” or 14” diameter conveying 
tube—this machine can be furnished 

in any length for installation at 

any angle. The spout and hop- 

per can be located at any 

desired position—and the 

drive unit can be placed 

at either end. 


. the 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


with your choice of 6”, 7”, 9”, 12”, 14” or 
16” diameter tube. The telescoping frame 
provides a rigid support for the conveying 
tube — and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy 


to position—even when used as a pivot 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the 
right. Please send me full informa- 
tion on these machines without any 


Mill Planning and Layout Service 


[_] Clean-Flo Elevator 

[_]} Vertical Screw Elevator 
(_]} Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 

[_] Vertical Feed Mixer 

Hammermill 

[_] Twin Molasses Mixer 
Electric Truck Hoist 


[_] Portable Bulk Scale 


point for repositioning the discharge. 


Truck Scale 

(_] Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
Gyrating Cleaner 

(_] Corn Scalper 

(_] Corn Cutter and Grader 
Corn Crusher—Reguictor 
(_] Electric Bag Cleaner 

(_] Forced Air Carloader 


obligation. C) Chain Drag (_] Magnetic Separator 
Pit Auger Roller mill 
(CD Send me information on Free [_] Corn Sheller (C) Grain Blower 


Complete Line Catolog 


TITLE 

FIRM PHONE 
CITY STATE 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE * FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


| FOR FAST, EFFICIEN LOW COST GRAIN HANDLING : 

7 

| 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
® Chemical Analyses 
® Vitamin Assays 
® Drug Assays 
® Spectrographic Analyses 
® Chick Feeding Experiments 
® Formula Reviews 
® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


_ It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 

INGREDIENTS 


@ Bran @ Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 

@ Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 


@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


 DANNEN MILLS 
INC. | 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616] 


M00--ORE 
NEWS IK 
FEEDSTUFFS 


Feeding unprocessed grains to cat- 
tle was once a satisfactory method of 
marketing them. This was when a gain 
of 2 or 2% Ib. per day in the feed- 
lot was acceptable. Furthermore, pigs 
followed feedlot cattle to salvage un- 
digested grain. Times have changed. 
We are now in an era of specializa- 
tion where the hog producer produces 
only pork and the cattle feeder pro- 
duces only beef—and is forced to pro- 
duce it with increasing efficiency. Al- 
so, a higher percentage of grain is 
being used in cattle rations, all of 
which means that the concentrates 
(the major source of energy) must 
be prepared to give maximum per- 
formance. 

There are many physical forms in 
which grains may be fed to cattle, 
among them are: whole, dry rolled, 
steam rolled, ground and ground and 
pelleted. Most of the preparation 
which goes into grain is not for the 
purpose of increasing its nutritive 
value but rather to induce a greater 
consumption. This is a basic concept 
that should be remembered when 
purchasing grains that are prepared 
differently. 

Experiments at Nebraska’ have 
shown ground ear corn (corn and 
cob) to be essentially equal in over- 
all value to shelled corn for beef cat- 
tle. Earlier results from Ohio’ and 
Towa’ and later from Illinois‘ are in 
general agreement with those pre- 
sented in Table 1. Results from Pur- 
due*® indicated slower gains with more 
feed being required for the corn and 
cob ration, but the cost of gain was 
A¢ less per pound. As shown in Ta- 
ble 1 and implied in the above state- 
ments, the cobs were being quite well 
utilized. 

In other coarsely ground 
corn was equal to shelled corn for 
fattening yearling steers. In a recent 
test at Illinois’ ground corn was su- 
perior to shelled corn for heifers. 
Also, rolling corn, as compared to 
grinding it proved profitable with 
high moisture corn. The response in 
this case (Table 2) undoubtedly 
would not have been associated with 
a lack of dustiness. 

Even though corn is a palatable 
feed when fed whole or coarsely 
ground a greater intake was induced 
by flaking’. 

The question of difference in prep- 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Ground Ear 
Corn and Shelled Corn for Beef 
Cattle (3 Experiments) 


Y earlings————_ 


Ground 
ear corn + 
Shelled Ground additional 
corn ear corn cobs 
Average daily gain 2.42 2.35 2.07 
Average feed per 
cwt. gain (in- 
cluding silage) . 1,750 1,485 1,264 


TABLE 2. Effect of Grinding and Rolling 
High Moisture Corn on Its Value for 


Beef Heifers 
Shelled Ground Rolled 
corn corn corn 
Average daily gain 1.55 1.58 1.72 
Average feed per 
cwt. gain ..... 1,133 1,005 990 


Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle 


“The value of grains for fattening cattle depends upon two 
factors. One is the total amount consumed and the second 
is the form in which it is eaten. The latter is becoming 


more and more important; accordingly, we must feed the 
grain in the physical form that can best be utilized." 


By Dr. I. A. Dyer 


Washington State University 
Pullman, Wash. 


aration of the individual grains is 
important. Coarse grinding of No. 2 
corn. which contains 15% moisture, 
3.9% fat and only 2.0% fiber results 
in a product containing little dust. On 
the other hand Pacific Coast states 
barley contains only two thirds as 
much moisture (10%) and less than 
half as much fat (1.9%). According- 
ly, even a coarse grind results in 
some dust. 

Because of the dustiness due to 
grinding of small grains, many of 
them are now rolled. This process in- 
volves a crushing rather than shred- 
ding of the grain. Since the kernel 
is left intact, this process reduces 
dustiness even when no steam is 
added. Work at the Arizona” sta- 
tion with 70 steers indicated an in- 
crease in gain of only .04 Ib. per 
day due to steam rolling milo as 
compared to dry rolling. Although 
not directly comparable, Oklahoma 
results" indicate that finely grinding 
of milo is superior to steam rolling 
it. Calves fed steam rolled milo 
gained 2.01 Ib. per day whereas those 
fed finely ground milo gained 2.14 Ib. 
per day in this test. 

Barley, on the other hand, is con- 
sumed more readily and therefore 
produces faster gains when it is 
steam rolled. This was demonstrated 
in the Arizona test where cattle fed 
steam rolled barley gained .19 Ib. 
per day faster on 38 lb. feed less per 
100 lb. gain than comparable cattle 
on dry rolled barley. There is actu- 
ally a greater increase than is indi- 
cated since the steam rolled grains 
contain from 3-5% more moisture 
than the dry rolled. 

A recent comparison” of steam and 
dry rolled barley from the Murphy 
and Murray Feedlots, Reynolds, N.D., 
showed an increase in gain of .44 Ib. 
per day due to steam rolling up to 
67 days. Differences were not quite 
so spectacular after 85 days when 
the rates of gain were 2.40 and 2.26 
for the steamed and dry rolled bar- 
ley respectively. 

Dry rolling is generally superior to 
pelleting of grains although the Okla- 
homa™ station reported faster gains 
(.09 Ib./day) with pelleted than with 
dry rolled milo. Other experiments 
at Oklahoma” with milo also showed 
pelleting to be superior to rolling. In 
another test at the same station”, 
finely ground milo was superior to 
pelleted milo by 0.17 Ib. per calf per 
day. Reports from Kansas“ show that 
dry rolling was superior to either fine 
or coarse grinding of milo. The con- 
tent of the ration other than the 
grain affects the response to pellet- 
ing. 

A survey in 1950” of the informa- 
tion available on pelleting rations 
containing less than 20% roughage 
indicated a reduction in gain of 0.11 
lb. per day due to pelleting. Hence, 
the pelleting of low roughage rations 
does not appear to be economically 
feasible. As shown above there are 
exceptions. However, as a general 
rule, the greater the percentage of 
concentrates, the smaller is the re- 
sponse to pelleting (when the entire 
ration is pelleted). 


Summary 
In summary, the value of grains 
for fattening cattle depends upon two 


factors. One is the total amount con- 
sumed and the second is the form in 
which eaten. The latter is becoming 
more and more important; according- 
ly, we must feed the grain in the 
physical form that can best be uti- 
lized. At the lower feed intakes, cat- 
tle can utilize grain in any form. Yet, 
it is becoming quite clear that in the 
future the grains will have to be re- 
duced to a finer state (to expose a 
greater amount of surface area) to 
enable the microorganisms and en- 
zymes to accomplish a major task in 
minimum time when maximum gains 
are required. Unfortunately, most of 
the work on grain preparation to 
date has been primarily concerned 
with inducing a greater consumption 
rather than reducing the particle size 
and then attempting to increase con- 
sumption and still prevent digestive 
disorders. 

Before switching to finely ground 
feeds, ways of making them more 
palatable must be found and also 
means of preventing digestive dis- 
turbances must be explored further. 
Until that time, and considering both 
palatability and performance, most 
feeders prefer steam rolled, dry 
rolled, coarsely ground and finely 
ground grains in the order listed. 
Pelleting of grains has given erratic 
responses and needs further work be- 
fore definite recommendations can be 
made. 
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meeting, Jan. 13, 1961. 


Oklahoma Misc. pub. MP-57, 34th 
Livestock Feeders Day, April 16, 


33rd Annual Livestock 
page 119, April 18, 


TABLE 3. Effect of Fiaking and Pelieting 
Corn on Performance of Yearling Cattie* 


Ground corn Fiaked corn 


Average daily gain .. 1.95 2.36 
Average feed per 


*On a dry matter basis, the rations con- 
tained about 70% as much silage as corn. 


TABLE 4. Comparison of Pelleted and 
Mile for Fattening Cartie® 


Pelleted Rolled 

Average daily gain ... 2.45 2.36 
Average feed per 

100 Ib. gain ........ 1,089 1,177 


*Rations contained approximately equal parts 
of milo and sorghum silage. 
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bag that 


sets knocked 
around a ~~ 
lot in my If 
business.” | 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. ‘This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 


beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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GRAND CHAMPION CARCASS — 
The grand champion carcass in the 
1961 Ohio Spring Barrow Show and 
Carcass Contest is inspected here by 
Tom Bernard, left, Route 3, Sabina, 
owner, and George Owen, right, swine 
program director of Landmark Farm 
Bureau Cooperatives. The crossbred 
barrow, raised and fed by Mr. Ber- 
nard, placed second in its class in the 
on-foot show at the London fair- 


Merck Drug Prices 
Off for 7th Year 


RAHWAY, N.J.— Merck & 
Inc., saw the over-all average price 
of its drugs and other products drop 
in 1960 for the seventh straight year, 
according to the 1960 annual report 
issued by the pharmaceutical and 
chemical company. 

“Since 1953, the domestic price in- 
dex of all Merck products has stead- 
ily declined, while the U.S. Whole- 
sale Price Index for all commodities 
has been generally rising,” said a let- 
ter to stockholders signed by Van- 
nevar Bush, board chairman, and 
John T. Connor, president. A chart 
in the report shows the domestic 
price index of Merck products has 
dropped 24% since 1953, while the 
government’s wholesale price index 
for all commodities has risen approx- 
imately 8%. 

The letter said Merck will spend 


more than $21 million for research 
and development in 1961, a new high 
for the company, but warned that 
certain proposed legislation might re- 
duce the drug industry’s incentive to 
continue research against disease. 
“Amendments to the patent laws that 
would require compulsory licensing, 
for example, could certainly lead to 
most undesirable consequences, not 
only for pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers but for the general public, since 
stimulating incentives to explore 
new approaches to combating dis- 
eases would be curtailed,” it said. 
However, it stressed that legislation 
enforcing high standards of quality 
on all drug manufacturers would 
benefit the medical profession and the 
public. 

Predicting that it will soon be- 
come extremely difficult for U.S. pro- 
ducers to export finished products to 
the growing European market, the 
report said that Merck continued in 
1960 to fortify its position in this 


area where per capita income and 
rate of consumption are rising rap- 
idly. “New facilities at our plants in 
England and Holland made our op- 
erations in these countries more ef- 
fective, located as they are in the 
European Free Trade Area and the 
European Economic Community, re- 
spectively,” the report stated. 

Turning from foreign operations 
to new products, it was pointed out 
that the firm had introduced during 
1960, among other products, Amprol, 
a new drug to combat coccidiosis. 

Estimated sales and earnings had 
been announced earlier by the firm. 
Net sales were $218,143,000 compared 
with $216,913,000 in 1959. Net income 
after taxes in 1960 was $27,813,000 
compared with $29,988,000 in 1959. 
The drop in net income was attrib- 
uted primarily to continuing price de- 
clines in bulk vitamins and vaccines 
and increased competition from for- 
eign producers. 


grounds. The carcass had a cut out 
value of $18.61 cwt., with primal cut 
yields of 53-1/10%. The carcass was 
30.7 in. long, had 1.23 in. of back fat 
and 4.52 sq. in. in the loin eye and 
dressed 72.6%. The barrow was raised | 
on a complete Landmark feeding pro- | 
gram. Mr. Bernard received the 
grand champion Landmark trophy 
for his prize winning carcass from | 
Mr. Owen. Each year he feeds out | 
about 120 litters of pigs that are far- | 
rowed on his farm. 


Research on Rations | 


For Layers Told | 


LEXINGTON, KY.—A 16% pro- 
tein content apparently is the best 
for rations for egg-type pullets under | 
Kentucky conditions. 

That is the report from University 
of Kentucky experiment station poul- 
try researchers at Lexington, Prince- 
ton and Quicksand stations and sub- 
stations. The researchers involved 
are: J. J. Begin, Lexington; S. J. 
Lowry and Lowry Caldwell, Prince- 
ton, and Charles Derrickson, Quick- 
sand. 

They conducted research last sea- | 
son to determine the proper level. | 
Cost of protein products in a laying 
mash is at least 40% of the total cost, 
the researchers said. Any reduction 
in this cost would be important to 
the flock owner, they said. 

Rations containing 12, 14, 16 and | 
18% were fed the three egg flocks. 
All other requirements such as vita- 
mins, minerals and energy were met 
in the ration. 

The 12% protein level will not sup- 
port maximum egg production, it was 
found. There was a severe drop in egg 
production on this diet at both sub- 
stations, according to the report. 

The 14% protein diet was much 
better than the 12%, but “still in- 
ferior to the 16 and 18% levels,” they 
said. 

Best production was obtained on 
the 16% protein diet, the research- 
ers said. 

“No improvement was noted when 
the protein level was increased to 
18% (from 16%) in the diet,” they 
added. 


Because it's the 
BEST -KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY Y 


s 6, Indiana 


MPD. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Indianapoli 
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Pennsylvania Plans 
Sales, Service Short 


Course April 25-26 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Indi- 
viduals who provide services to poul- 
trymen or sell them feed and equip- 
ment will benefit from a new short 
course established by the College of 
Agriculture at Pennsylvania State 
University. The course, poultry sales 
and service, will be held on the main 
campus, April 25-26. 

Topics to be discussed include: 
“Use of Radiotelephone in Service 
Work,” “Creative Selling,” “Market 
Problems and Opportunities in Penn- 
sylvania,” “Feed Additives — Their 
Use and Abuse,” “The Egg Outlook 
from Inside Pennsylvania,” “The 
Whys of Poultry House Ventilation,” 
“Should We Say ‘Lookout’ for Tur- 
keys and Broilers or ‘Outlook’?” and 
“Farm Problems are Sales Prob- 
lems.” 


Speakers at the short course, in 
addition to the staff of the college of 
agriculture, include: Sam Berenson, 
president, Chick Sales Egg Farms, 
Inc.; Edward H. Smythe, marketing 
director, agricultural division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co.; Aladar F. Kish, 
director of nutrition research, Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau; Dr. R. F. 
Seitz, director, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture; Woodrow Williams, di- 
rector of nutrition research, Miller 
& Bushong, Inc.; Dr. Frank Kings- 
bury, technical service division, 
Merck & Co., and Ralph D. Myrick, 
Myrick & Associates. 

Registration fee for the course for 
Pennsylvania residents is $7 and $12 
for non-Pennsylvania residents. 

A program, registration blank and 
more information can be _ secured 
from the Director of Short Courses, 
College of Agriculture, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 


Elevator, Processing 
Superintendents Set 


Annual Convention 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Baker Hotel here will be the head- 
quarters for the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents April 23- 
28. More than 500 delegates and ex- 
hibitors are expected to attend the 
five day event. 

A number of roundtable discus- 
sions are planned as part of the pro- 
gram, according to William Bork, 
Farmers Co-op Commission Co., and 
Kenneth K. Kirkpatrick, Security 
Elevator Co., both of Hutchinson, 
program chairmen. 

Among the topics to be discussed 


| 


are aeration and fumigation in con- 
ventional and flat storage, sanitation, 
explosion hazards, housekeeping and 
safety. 

Other topics which are to come up 


heal stress, goes with 


serpasil Pre 


Laying hens fed SERPASIL Premiz in the 
diet outproduce controls. Field trials con- 
ducted in Arizona offer clear-cut evidence 
that laying hens given SERPASIL Premix 
in the feed can outproduce birds on con- 
ventional diets during periods of heat 
stress.* Tests undertaken with White Leg- 
horns during the hot summer months (1958) 
demonstrated substantial differences be- 
tween the 2 groups. See table below. In a 
second trial (summer, 1959) the medicated 
group, consisting of more than 5000 layers, 
maintained an‘“‘...egg production consid- 
erably above the average of neighboring 
poultry farms.’’* 


SERPASIL Premix is the only feed add- 
itive that acts directly on the sympathetic 
nervous system and shields birds against 
harmful reactions to heat stress, cold, 
vaccination, caging, debeaking, crowding. 
Blended in your feeds, SERPASIL pro- 
vides an entirely new sales advantage and 
new profits for poultry and egg producers. 
For complete information about SERPASIL 
Premiz, call or write: CIBA PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; ANI- 
MAL HEALTH MARKETING DIV- 
ISION; P. O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 
* Parker, E. L.: Paper presented at The Second Conference 
on the Use of Reserpine in Poultry Production, The Insti- 


tute of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn., May 6, 1960. 


CORRELATION OF TEMPERATURE AND PRODUCTION RATE 
OF LAYERS GIVEN FEED CONTAINING SERPASIL 
(compared with a nonmedicated group) 


Production Rate (%) 


Dates Average Control 
1958 Inside Group 
Temperature (50 birds) 

25 Days ° 

in July 99.84°F 49.6 70.9 
31 Days a 

in Aug. 93.9°F §1.3 69.9 
30 Days 63.1 
in Sept. 90.5°F 58.06 4 
85.6°F 72.0 19 


(Adapted from Parker*) 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
THE RAY EWING COMPANY, PASADENA, CALIF, 
MERCK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIV., RAHWAY, N.J. 


In Canada, SERPASIL Premix is manufactured 
by CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, Dorval, Quebec 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) A2/2859 FK 
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THE FIRST ONE—The first copy of 
the Poultry & Egg National Board’s 
new fact-filled folder, “A Scientist 
Speaks About Turkey,” was recently 
presented to Dr. Philip L. White, left, 
director, department of foods and nu- 
trition, American Medical Assn., by 
Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general mana- 
ger. The nutritional statements made 
in the folder were approved by the 
AMA Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of which Dr. White is executive sec- 
retary. 


for discussion include: personnel re- 
lations, developing responsibility and 
techniques of operating and main- 
taining an elevator. Also on the agen- 
da for discussion are power trans- 
mission and elevating and conveying. 

Grain handling problems will be 
analyzed at symposiums for the var- 
ious individual grains, according to 
the program chairmen. 


Desirable Broiler 


Growers Described 


GENTRY, ARK.— Speaking at a 
special meeting of feed men, poultry 
integrators, bankers, farmers and ag- 
ricultural officials here, Pete Jones, 
serviceman for Plus Poultry Co., said 
that his firm is looking for new grow- 
ers—growers who will work for that 
little extra income. 

Mr. Jones said that his firm is not 
particularly looking for growers in- 
terested only in a guaranteed income. 
He noted that growers do not always 
obtain best results because they have 
top quality chicks and good feed. 


“Two men with the same chicks 


| and the same feed can get very dif- 


| ferent results. We know there are 


| 50 lb. of meat in every bag of poultry 


feed today, but it takes very good 
management to get it out,” he said. 
“The man who comes closest to 
getting the feed out is the one who 
is going to make money in the chick- 
en business.” 
Emphasizing the need for better 


| housing as a means for controlling 
| production costs, he said: 


“Insulated houses cost more mon- 
ey, but also make it possible to 
cut production costs as much as 1%¢ 
lb. in the winter by preventing sud- 
den temperature changes. 

“That cent and a half can easily be 
the difference between making a 


| profit and going in the red.” 


William Bayley Company 


— 

| 

q 

i Grain STORAGE 
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ington, territory manager, and William Martel, Beacon 
advisor, in Maryland. In the second picture are three 
University of Maryland scientists on the conference pro- 
gram—left to right, Dr. R. F. Davis, Dr. G. F. Combs 
and Dr. W. C. Supplee. 


MARYLAND DISCUSSIONS—A special session for poul- 
try field reports was one of the features of the Maryland 
Nutrition Conference program in Washington, D.C. One 
of the speakers was Dr. J. M. Snyder, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y., shown in the first photo with Robert Brew- 


*% Buy and Sell Through FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads 


PABST 


NATURAL BACITRACIN 


IDEAL FOR 
LOW-LEVEL FEEDING!! 


chick growth response tests prove it 


available 


Pabst natural Bacitracin is the 100% 
“selective action” antibiotic. It knocks out harmful 
micro-organisms that limit good poultry health 
and growth. Pabst natural Bacitracin is a stable, no- 
residue antibiotic. These typical broiler chick growth 
tests demonstrate its superior availability even 

in the low-level range of 2.5 grams per ton of feed. 


weight 
increase 
over 
control 


improvement 
in 

feed 
conversion 


All Bio-Pabst feed supplements contain economical natural Bacitracin, 
the open patent antibiotic dedicated to public use. 


PABST BREWING COMPANY « ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin * TWX-MI 586 * Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


Suppliers (not competitors) of vitamins and antibiotics to the feed manufacturing and pre-mix industry. 


ORDER PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS THROUGH THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS: 

SELEY & COMPANY, 1515 Hope St., South Pasadena, Calif., Phone MUrray 2-3554 * JAMES V. DEMAREST, P. O. Box 787, De Land, Florida, Phone 
REdwood 4-0883 « K. S. CRITTENDON OF GEORGIA, INC., 3272 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia, Phone CEdar 3-2114 * CARROLL SWANSON 
SALES CO., P. O. Box 1034, University Place Station, Des Moines 11, lowa, Phone CRestwood 9-8881 * FEED SERVICE COMPANY, Ruby St., Mankato, 
Minn., Phone 81636 * G. and M. SALES COMPANY, INC., P. O. Box 409, Statesville, N. C., Phone TRiangle 3-3669 * P. G. GALLISON COMPANY, 935 
N. W. 12th Ave., Portland 9, Ore., Phone CApito!l 2-7271 * MIDLAND-WESTERN, INC., 160 W. Spruce St., Reading, Pa., Phone FRanklin 6-3839 * HOLT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. Box 840. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Phone FRanklin 2-7210 * C. CORDON & CO. (H. K.) Ltd., 411, No. 9 Ice House Street, P.O. 
Box 2007, Heng Kong * SOUTHERN SPHERE CHEMICAL TRADING COMPANY PTY. LTD., Box 3124, G, P, O., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 


Production School 
To Present Designs 
For Four Mill Sizes 


KANSAS CITY—Flow designs for 
four different sizes of feed plants will 
be presented at the Sept. 11-13 Feed 
Production School here, it was an- 
nounced by the school’s process flow 
committee, headed by Stanley F. Jus- 
cen, production manager, Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 

The four sizes, according to ton- 
nage produced in an 8-hour day, are: 
0-30 tons, up to 100 tons, up to 200 
tons and more than 200 tons. 

Presentation of these designs will 
be made by Mr. Juscen and other 
members of the process flow commit- 
tee; M. A. Jurgens, sales and produc- 
tion manager, DeKalb Feed Co., De- 
Kalb, Ill.; L. B. Gould, chief engineer, 
The Beacon Milling Co., division of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayu- 
ga, N.Y., and R. L. Stroup, assistant 
to vice president-sales, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

The fundamental flow principles 
prepared by the committee are in- 
tended to serve as helpful, sound, 
practical guides for the feed industry 
in producing feed of high quality. 
Machinery specifications and manu- 
facturer identification will not be evi- 
dent in the flow designs. These points 
will be covered by the equipment 
standards committee and the plant 
layout and design committee. 

Straight line gravity flow is uti- 
lized wherever possible in the flow, 
assuming that “no materials handling 
is the best materials handling,” the 
committee said. 


Canadians Contribute 


Funds for Hog Center 


TORONTO — Feed manufacturers, 
allied industry firms and meat pack- 
ers have contributed about $50,000 
toward the establishment of a new 
hog research center at Macdonald 
College, Quebec, a privately endowed 
institution. The fund drive was spear- 
headed by the eastern (Quebec) divi- 
sion of the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

The $50,000 represents about 80% 
of the total cost for the construc- 
tion of a swine building for the hous- 
ing of experimental animals. This 
building includes a small slaughter 
room and refrigerated storage space 
in which carcass studies may be un- 
dertaken. 

Research work to be carried out 
in the new facilities will include the 
continuation of a project initiated in 
1957 at the college. This series of ex- 
periments, started on a modest scale 
because of limited facilities, has 
shown that crosses of purebred York- 
shire and Landrace pigs reach mar- 
ket weight faster, convert feed more 
efficiently and dress out a higher per- 
centage of grade A carcasses than 
purebred Yorkshires from the college 
herd. 
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Central Soya Names 
Program Plan Head 


FT. WAYNE, IND. — The appoint- 
ment of Martin Hilby to the newly- 
created position of manager of pro- 
gram planning for 
Central Soya has 
been announced 
by Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

Prior to accept- 
ing his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Hilby 
was a partner in 
Longstreet - A b- 
bott, a St. Louis 
commodity coun- 
selling firm, in 
charge of economic research and cli- 


Martin Hilby 


ent work related to the soybean, cot- | 


tonseed and mixed feed industries. 

He has had commodity price re- 
search experience in the feed indus- 
try and for a number of years was 
associated with Armour & Co., first 
in the economic research department 
and later as assistant manager of a 
soap division. 


Mr. Hilby is a graduate of the Uni- | 


of California where he re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in 1936 
Northwestern University where 
received an M.B.A. degree in 1937. 


The Merchants Co. to 


Move to New Location 


HATTIESBURG, MISS.—W. W 
Wright, president of The Merchants 
Co., has announced that the company 
will move into the now vacant Dixie 
Aluminum plant here. 

Mr. Wright said that his firm will 
set up the corporation’s general of- 
fices, wholesale grocery division, cash 
and carry department, in the large 
building located just off Edwards 
Street. 

The company’s old offices and gro- 
cery warehouse in Hattiesburg will 
be converted into a bonded ware- 
housing operation. 

Extensive improvements and ad- 
ditions will be made costing approxi- 
mately $400,000. The Merchants Co. 
will take over the lease of the now 
defunct Dixie Aluminum Corp. which 
ceased operations early in 1958. 

The Merchants Co. also operates 
a poultry processing plant in Hatties- 
burg. It is a completely integrated 
poultry operation including egg and 
broiler production, processing and 
marketing and the manufacture of 
feed, 
the southeastern edge of Hattiesburg. 

Valley Mills in Vicksburg, feed mill 
and manufacturer of Val-E-Pep dog 
food, is also a division of The Mer- 
chants Co. 

The Merchants Co. also announced 
plans to establish a large meat plant 
in the newly acquired building, but 
these plans were immediately aban- 
doned when Hattiesburg residents 
filed a protest petition against what 
they termed “a slaughter house.” 


versity 


he 


BUILDING PLANT 
BRIGHTON, IOWA — Robison 
Feeds, Inc., operated by Dwight and 
Larry Robison, is constructing a mod- 
ern bulk feed milling and mixing 
plant. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


and 


located on an 18 acre site at 


Oregon to Report 
Cattle Test Findings 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—New research 
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there’s a 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


FEED PIPER* pneumatic 
‘iBULK TRUCKE® 


findings in beef cattle feeding, breed- | for , a8 
ing and ranch management are to 4 every requirement...from 420 cu. ft. ee 
be reviewed here May 26 at Oregon standard trucks to ren y ie 


State University’s annual Beef Cat- 
tle Day. 

Oregon State agricultural experi- 
ment station scientists and guest 
speakers are scheduled for the full- 
day program with registration start- 
ing at 9 am. at Withycombe Hall, 
reports Dr. Allen T. Ralston, OSU 
animal husbandman and chairman of 
the Beef Day. 

Current research in Oregon will be 
reviewed by Dr. J. C. Miller, head 
of the university’s dairy and animal 
husbandry department, which is | 
sponsoring the program. 

Other topics will include high con- 
centrate diets, protein supplementa- 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


1450 cu. ft. trailers 


Conversion units are also avail- 
able to equip your stake or 
dump body truck for delivering 
feeds in bulk. Sprout-Waldron 
offers you a complete line of 
pneumatic bulk entire 
bulk systems and on the-spot 
services.Write for Bulletin 203-A. 


trucks 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 

SINCE 1866 
Size Reduction « Size Clossif 
Bulk Materials Handling « 
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xing 
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tion of native roughages, role of trace 
minerals and disease problems. 


most 
TRACE MINERALIZED MIXING 


SALT ON THE mARKET...MIORTON POULTRY MIXING SALT 


Flex’bility is the key word with Morton Trace Mineralized Poultry Mixing 
Salt. It is formulated to be flexible enough for economical use at levels 
from five pounds per ton of complete poultry feed, to ten pounds per ton. 
As you know, the three most essential trace elements for poultry are 
Manganese, Zinc and lodine. Morton Poultry Mixing Salt supplies only 
these three trace elements. In other words, Morton has concentrated on 
maximum flexibility and economy. 

Research has also given Morton Poultry Mixing Salt superior compounds 
that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved anti-segregation 
agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure of getting the correct trace 
minerals ... you can be sure they will remain in your feed... and that they 
will be distributed uniformly! 

Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and Special 
Mixing Salts, each backed by Morton's extensive research department. 
For more information, ask your Morton Representative for complete de- 
tails, or write directly to Morton Salt Company. 


Morton Salt 


Research Laboratory, Wocdstock, Illinois 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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8 Wisconsin Feed Dealers Cut 
Costs With Group Advertising 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Group advertising is ene method by 
which feed dealers and mill owners 
can cut their ad costs and participate 
consistently in regular advertising on 
a sizeable scale. 

This is exactly what eight Purina 
dealers in the Door County and 
Green Bay, Wis. area are doing. 
Sparked by Del Heuvelmans of the 
Green Bay Press Gazette advertising 
department, the eight dealers got to- 
gether and drew up a one-year plan 
for weekly advertising on a group 
basis. The ads appear once a week on 
the Wednesday farm page section of 
the newspaper. 


The feed men who are participat- 
ing in this campaign are: Art Rueckl, 
Luxemburg Milling Co.; Edwin 
Reinke, Reinke Feed Mill, Stangel- 
ville; Don Barta, Rio Creek Feed 
Mill; Emil Vandenmausem, Pulaski 
Chase Co-op; Wilber Fabry, Fabry 
Milling Co., Brussels; Carl J. Basten, 
Basten Feed Mill, New Franken; 
Harvey Lemense, Rosiere Feed Mill; 
and Gordon Brennan, De Pere. 


Use Case Histories 


Mr. Heuvelmans visits each feed 
dealer and helps him to assemble case 
feeding histories about his best cus- 


tomers. Mr. Heuvelmans takes ap- 
propriate pictures and writes the ad. 
Thus over the period of a year, each 
feed dealer in the plan gets four, five 
or more of his feeding case histories, 
or “proof” advertising, published. 

The ads vary from a one-eighth 
page to an occasional full page ad, 
and each ad contains the names of 
the eight dealers. The farmer who 
reads one of these ads can pick the 
dealer who is closest to his farm in 
case he wants Purina feeds and serv- 
ice. 
The circulation of the Green Bay 
Gazette is about 42,500 daily of which 
7,000 is to farm residents. Because 
this is a group ad campaign to run 
for one year, and because only part of 
the circulation is used, the feed men 
get a reduced rate of about $1.50 per 
column inch. If the dealers advertised 
individually, they would pay about 
$1.80 to $1.90 per column inch. 

And since Purina helps dealers on 
advertising campaigns like this, the 
net cost to dealers is lower. The av- 


the most advanced, 


thoroughly engineered 


mobile feed mill 
with the famous 
‘‘turbulent’’ 

mixing action 


© 1961 Seco, inc 


Want to win back lost customers, boost sagging sales, 
make a greater profit? Investigate SECO! Bigger 


POINT FOR PROFIT 


hammermill, famous ‘turbulent’ mixing action, and 
“pushbutton” electrically powered equipment put SECO 
far out front of other mobile feed mills. 


SECO, Inc. 
110 East Street 
Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


mobile feed mill. 
NAME 


Please send me more information about the SECO 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


fastest growing in the industry! 
LIFE & CASUALTY TOWER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
110 EAST STREET, GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN. 


erage dealer pays about $20 to $25 
per month for this advertising, and 
of this amount, Purina pays about 
half 


“Many farmers are noticing this 
advertising,” stated one dealer. “I can 
trace some new business to it. And 
the good farmers like to have their 
case histories printed. They are proud 
of what they are accomplishing in 
feeding and they want their neigh- 
bors to know about it. Through this 
group plan I am able to get my firm 
name before the public in a more con- 
spicuous, effective way than if I tried 
to advertise solely on my own. 

“I do run an occasional ad on an 
individual basis, but find I don’t need 
to do this very often due to the effec- 
tiveness of the group ads.” 


Testings of ' Turkeys 


and Chickens Increase 


WASHINGTON —Testings of 
heavy breed turkeys for pullorum 
disease during February totaled 178,- 
808—up 6% from February, 1960, re- 
ports the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Heavy white breeds tested totaled 
115,638—35% more than in Febru- 
ary, 1960. Other heavy breeds (most- 
ly broad breasted bronze) tested to- 
taled 63,170—down 25% from Febru- 
ary of last year. 

Testings of light breeds during 
February totaled 57,575—up 1% from 
February, 1960. Testings for the pe- 
priod July, 1960, through February, 
1961, totaled 338,465—up 5% from 
these months a year earlier, reports 
the USDA. 

Testings during February of chick- 
ens for supplying broiler chick hatch- 
ing eggs were reported at 2,114,493 
—up 21% from February, 1960. 
Cumulative total, July, 1960, through 
February, 1961, totaled 18,725,135— 
up 4% from this period a year ear- 
lier. 

Chickens tested in February, 1961, 
for supplying eggs for hatching egg- 
type chicks totaled 843,892—up 3% 
from a year earlier. For the period 
July, 1960, through February, 1961, 
testings totaled 9,923,078, compared 
with 11,015,020 during these months 
a year earlier—a decrease of 10%, 
it was reported. 


Random Test Entries 
Found Less Different 


MODESTO, CAL.—A trend toward 
smaller differences between entries 
in the California official random sam- 
ple chicken meat production tests has 
necessitated finer testing procedures 
and techniques, the California Poul- 
try Improvement Commission report- 
ed in conjunction with the release of 
the results of its 12th test. 

To compensate for these smaller 
differences, this year the number of 
replicates per entry was increased 
from four to six and the number of 
birds per entry was advanced from 
240 to 250. 

Average live weight of fryers en- 
tered in the 12th test was up .1 Ib. 
from the year before, feed conversion 
was about the same and mortality 
was down 1.9%, the commission re- 
ported. Also, uniformity among in- 
dividual birds in an entry was some- 
what better than a year ago. 

Top-ranked according to income 
over feed costs was an Arbee X Cobb 
entry from Arbee Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Cleveland, Ohio. The entry 
attained an income over feed cost per 
100 birds started of $27.88; showed 
a livability of 98.6%, and recorded an 
average weight of 3.48 lb. at eight 
weeks of age. Feed conversion was 
2.23 Ib. 

Test averages were $26.50 for in- 
come over feed cost, 98.6% livability, 
3.31 lb. live weight at market and 
2.28 Ib. feed conversion. 


COLORADO FEED MAN DIES 

AURORA, COLO. — Services for 
Raymond J. Blackwell, 56, grain and 
feed salesman in the Denver area, 
were held here recently. 
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“We're feeding for profit...and 
Stilbosol helps make 


“We discovered that we have to feed Stilbosol if we’re going 
to compete,” reports Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Indiana 


“‘We started feeding Stilbosol when it 
first came out. Oh, about six or seven 
years ago. We quit feeding it for most 
of 1960. Well, we’re back to feeding 
it again. You’ve got to if you’re going 
to compete. 

“What do I mean by compete? Well, 
to stay in this business, you’ve got to 
produce as economical as possible. 
We’re feeding for profit... and 
Stilbosol in our ration helps us make 
that profit. 

“We’re feeding 100 head right now. 


92 heifers and 8 steers. From our past 
records, we figure we get about 4 


pound extra daily gain when we feed 
Stilbosol. That’s for both steers and 
heifers. 

“We feed to low choice and choice, 
and our cattle never have any trouble 
making those grades. We usually mar- 
ket our steers when they weigh 950 
to 1000 pounds and our heifers when 
they reach 850 to 900 pounds. 


“Seems like competition is getting 
tougher in everything you do. Last 
year I won the 5-Acre Corn Contest 
with an average of 141 bushels per 
acre. This year I had 153 bushels per 
acre and came in fifth,’’ Stanley 
smiled. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 
Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANYeA DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY+INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an extra 
15% gain on 10% 


less feed. 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 
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A Panel of Midwestern Feed Men Who Know First O N-FARM 
Hand Talk About a Subject of Industry Concern; 


Here’s How They See the Situation Involving .. . 


EDITOR’S NOTE: From the standpoints of production, nutrition and 
sales-distribution, a panel of feed industry representatives assembled by 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. appraised the background, the 
current status and the future possibilities of on-the-farm mixing relative 
to the formula feed industry, particularly in the Midwest. 

This presentation is a roundup of the comments made on the subject 
at the February meeting of the association in Minneapolis by the three 
panelists—a nutritionist, a local feed firm vice president and a sales man- 
ager—and their moderator, George L. Gates, editor of Feedstufts. 

We believe that what is said here forms a comprehensive package of 
information and views on the subject of on-the-farm mixing of feed. Any feed 
man concerned about possible developments in on-the-farm mixing should 
be in a better position to develop and carry out his own programs after he 
has digested the content of these discussions. 

These discussions were limited to premix and mixing from-the-ground- 
up operations. They were not concerned with the question of concentrates. 


The Vice President Said: 


‘Show Feeder We Can Produce 


Fastest Gains for Least Cost’ 


By Sheldon E. Gordinier 
Reddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn. 


The “do-it-yourself” fad has 
the farmers in the form of their own | 
farm mixers. We in the feed business | 
have seen many changes in the past | 
few years. Farm mixers are just an- 
other challenge to us. 

Last year in the Rochester (Minn.) 
area we had about five customers 
that had grinder-mixers. In February 
this year we invited 28 men to a 


hit | grind a ton and a half in about an 
hour’s time. 

Many of us might think that mon- 
ey-saving is the most important rea- 
son for farmers’ buying grinder-mix- 
ers, but the fellows I have talked to 
say they did not purchase the equip- 
ment primarily for this reason. The 
grinder-mixer salesmen have used 
this as one of their sales arguments, 


meeting. Twenty-five attended. All | and farm papers and magazines have 

of them have grinder-mixers. added their weight to this argument, 
This has significance from two | also. 

standpoints: There will be many more Liabilities 

farm mixers in the years to come as Through the utilization of this 


this five-fold increase in our area 
illustrates. Secondly, these farmers 
are very interested in what we feed 
dealers have to offer them in the way 
of a program. 


equipment, after they have purchased 
it, farmers would probably use the 
grinder-mixer as much as any other 
piece of equipment, with the possible 
exception of the tractor. We have to 
| consider the other side of this pic- 
ture, and I would say that these are 
liabilities: 

It takes additional money to add 
to an already large capital invest- 
ment on the farm. The cost of the 
grinder-mixer is approximately $1,800 
to $2,100. Two of the most popular 
types are the Archway and the Green 
Isle, both volumetric. 

Another reason we should look at 
the other side of the picture is that 
most of the farmers lack adequate 
storage space for the numerous in- 
gredients necessary to make a com- 
plete feed. Most of the farm mixing 
units lack extra weighing and meas- 
uring devices for vitamins and other 
vital ingredients. 

Most of the fellows who attended 


For Convenience 

These fellows tell me that they 
have purchased mixers largely for 
convenience. So far as they are con- 
cerned, they point out that they can 
mix their feed any time they want 
to, put in a feed bin where they want 
to keep it and grind any time they 
want to and have the feed ready at 
the time they want to feed it. 

Secondly, they say it saves them 
time. The usual procedure for farm- 
ers in our area is to load their corn 
and oats on the truck, rush to town, 
possibly get in line and have a load 
of feed ground and sacked. Then they 
put it back on the truck; rush home | 
and store it in the feeding area. This 
usually takes two and a half to three 
hours. 

Now it’s obvious that a fellow hav- 
ing his own grinder-mixer on the 
farm can do it in much less time. 
We asked several of our farmers, 
and most of them said they could 


units within the last year, and the 


equipment is about two years. So 
they didn’t feel that maintenance and 
repair were much of an item. But 
we have been in the feed business 
long enough to know that you cer- 
tainly have to consider this item. 
Our Main Problem 
Our main problem as feed manu- 
facturers, as I see it, is that some of 
our best customers are those who 
have purchased or are contemplating 
purchasing grinder-mixers. We do 
not encourage this trend but are of- 
(Turn to GORDINIER, page 54) 


MR. GORDINIER is vice president of Rod- 
dis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn., where he 
has been for three years. Before joining 
Roddis he was for 19 years with Russell 
Miller-King Midas Mills, most recently in 
the position of assistant flour mill manager 
at Dallas, Texas. Before moving to Dallas, 
Mr. Gordinier was in Russell-Miller's feed | 
jobbing department in Minneapolis. He is 
a business administration graduate of the 
University of lowa. 


our meeting have purchased their | 


longest any of them have had the | 


MIXING 


The Panel Moderator Said: 


‘The Industry Must First Be Concerned 
With the Customer's Needs, Problems’ 


By George L. Gates 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


future—has feed men looking more 
intently at what this development 
means in terms of the industry’s 
future role in manufacture and dis- 
tribution of nutrients for livestock 
and poultry. 

Total production of formula feed in 


Mixing of feed on the farm certain- 
ly is nothing new, and, likewise, dis- 
cussion of the subject is not a new 
pastime in the feed industry. How- 
ever, the apparent stepped up rate 
of growth in farm mixing—and the 
sort of growth that is possible in the 


The Nutritionist Said: 


‘No Place for Average Farmer 
To Build Feed from Ground Up’ 


By Dr. Ralph P. Soule, Jr. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul 


The title of this talk might be 
“Basketballs or Golf Balls” or it 
might be “Tub Mixers.” In discussing 
the problem of on-farm mixing, 
where farmers attempt to build feeds 
from the ground up, our concern is 
not about those farmers who have 
15,000 to 25,000 birds of one kind on 
feed, nor for those who have 5,000 
head of cattle on feed. Our concern 
is for the large numbers of our na- 
tion’s farmers who represent the 
medium sized farms typically de- 
scribed as family size farms. 

The points brought out in this dis- 
cussion will be readily understood 
and appreciated by those who have 
experience in the field and who have 
visited with farmers and feed deal- 
ers. These men in the field will have 
a greater appreciation of the impli- 
cations of this problem than the 
many who have not had this type of 
contact. 


First Area of Concern 


we recognize the problem of planning 
the ration so that it will contain all 
the essential nutrients to provide the 
needs for optimum performance of 
our nation’s livestock and poultry. 
The lack of this balance of nutrients 
may be due to a deficiency of nutri- 
ents or to an insufficiency. There is 
a difference. Either wil result in ra- 
tions that mean less gain, and un- 
economical production. The sub-clini- 
cal deficiencies are as important, or 
are more important in respect to 
lower net returns in any livestock or 
poultry enterprise than the clinical 
cases that we hear so much about. 
Another problem in this area is the 
(Turn to SOULE, page 38) 


DR. SOULE is director of nutrition for 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
(GTA), St. Paul. He has been with GTA 
nearly two years. He previously was in 
development research with Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. He went to Pfizer from the staff of 
Kansas State University, where he had re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree in animal nutrition, 
with a major in biochemistry and physi- 
ology and a minor in parasitology. His 
undergraduate study and master's degree 
work were done at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


The first area of concern in any 
consideration of on-farm mixing or 
building feeds from the ground up, is 
that the farmer is not a trained nu- 
tritionist. This is a difficult point to 
make. Farmers are apt to misinter- 
pret it as a criticism. Nevertheless, 


THE PANEL—These are the panelists who delivered the remarks presented 
on these pages. They are shown seated at the head table during the February 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. in Minneapolis. Left 
to right: Dr. Ralph P. Soule, Jr., director of nutrition, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., St. Paul; Ralph Grier, sales manager, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Sheldon E. Gordinier, vice president, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, 
Minn., and George L. Gates, editor of Feedstuffs. 
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1960, as estimated by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., declined 
1% from 1959 production to 39.5 mil- 
lion tons. This does not mean that 
less feed was consumed in 1960. What 
the figures indicate is that a larger 
portion of total feed shipped from the 
manufacturing plants now is going 
out as concentrates or premixes than 
was the case in previous years. 

This change may be attributed to 
the increase in number of local mix- 
ers using concentrates and premixes 
supplied by manufacturing plants. 
And it may also be attributed in 
part to an increase in farm mixing. 
How much of it is due to either of 
these developments, however, re- 
mains a question—and an important 
one. 

Indications of Survey 

Some indications of what is hap- 
pening in the area of farm mixing 
were provided by feed men who par- 
ticipated in Feedstuffs’ annual out- 
look survey, published in our Dec. 31 
1960, issue. 

About half of those responding 
said they expect an increase in the 
proportion of concentrates (including 
superconcentrates and premixes) 
complete feeds in their 1961 sales. 


The Sales Manager Said: 


| 80% 


to | 


| 


In the Midwest, 67% said they ex- 
pected such an increase. 

“Do you expect more sales by feed 
manufacturers of premixes and su- 
perconcentrates to feeders, local mix- 
ers or integrated poultry operators?” 
Of ali respondents, 77% said “yes,” 
and in the Midwest, 90% replied 
“yes.” 

To generalize just a bit—because 
these questions aren’t exactly com- 
parable—it is nevertheless interest- 
ing to note that we get different an- 
swers when asking about the indi- 
vidual’s own expectations and what 
he expects others to do. So about 
50% say they expect more of their 
own production in more concentrat- 
ed forms, but when we ask them 
about the industry at large, 77% say 
they expect there -will be more sales 
of more concentrated feeds. One has 
a little more suspicion of what the 
other fellow is going to do than one 
plans to do himself when considering 
trends of this type. 

We also asked, “Do you expect 
more on-the-farm mixing of feeds?” 
Well, 60% across the country replied 
that they did, and in the Midwest, 
replied that they did. So you 
can see that there is a great deal of 

(Turn to GATES, page 54) 


‘We Have to Be Well Fortified 
With Adequate Facts, Figures’ 


By Ralph Grier 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


We're looking at a change in this 
industry, and the only natural reac- 
tion is to resist it. And, frankly, 
that’s our reaction as an industry, 
because we see something new com- 
ing in. You would think by this time 
we should be able to sit back and 
think, “Well, is this a change or a 
fad?” Or, “Is this seriously going to 
affect our industry so that it will 
affect my long-range plans as a feed 
manufacturer?” 

These changes you see looming on 
the horizon will probably survive for 
one of two reasons: First, is it eco- 
nomically sound? If the change is 
sound, you can fight it for a while, 
but eventually it will lick you. 

Second, does it have a psychologi- 
cal appeal? Does it appeal to the 
consumer in terms of an implied sav- 
ing, convenience, prestige, something 
he can take pride in. 

If it has emotional appeal or is 
economically sound, do what you 
may, it will probably survive. 

On that basis, take a look back. 
In the ’30’s we were packing in bur- 
lap and cotton. During the shortages 
of the war we moved into print bags. 
After the war we moved into 50-lb. 
papers. Today, most of this tonnage 
is moving in bulk. Each of these 
changes in the packaging industry 
was economically sound and had a 
psychological appeal at the time that 
they happened. And most of us sit- 
ting in this room have gone through 
ali or part of those changes and re- 
member the conditions under which 
we moved from one type of packag- 
ing to another. 


Is It Sound, Appealing? 

Let’s take a look at on-the-farm 
mixing in terms of the premix or in 
terms of mixing from the ground up. 
Is it economically sound and is on- 
the-farm mixing something that has 
a psychological or an emotional ap- 
peal to the consumer? 

Let’s take the latter one first. I 
think it has a very, very strong emo- 
tional appeal. It says the farmer, if 
he has no understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in feed manufacturing 
—if you can add up the cost of the 
ingredients involved in your ration, 
and just compare it against the cost 


of Nutrena, or whatever ration you 
may be selling, there’s at least a $10 
or $20 saving involved there per ton. 
And you might as well have it. Very 
definitely, there’s an implied savings 
involved, if that’s all the facts that 
he has to go by. 

Another factor on the emotional side 
is that everyone likes to buy at the 
bottom dollar. There’s a certain pride 
involved when you can buy wholesale 
—for you, for me, for that consumer 
out there. And if he thinks he’s buy- 
ing at a lower dollar, that he’s out- 
smarting any feed manufacturer 
who's put an expensive margin on 
that feed, there’s a pride factor or a 
prestige factor involved. So, I say, 
yes, very definitely—on-the-farm mix- 
ing has a very strong emotional ap- 
peal, and a very strong psychological 
appeal to that consumer. This we 
might as well accept and recognize. 

Where Is Break-Even Point? 

Then, I ask myself, is it economi- 
cally sound for him to use the pre- 
mix or mix from the ground up? 
And my answer very plainly is, yes; 
very definitely it is sound; if a con- 
sumer has enough livestock and poul- 
try to use 20,000 tons of feed a year, 
I don’t think you'll question or I'll 
question that it is sound. The only 
point we have to answer is at what 
point below that is the break-even 
point. Where does it become sound? 
Is it at 300 tons, 500 tons, 2,000 tons, 
5,000 tons—at what point does it be- 
come sound for him? Yes, I agree, at 
20,000 tons it is sound. But then 
where is the break-even point? 

I think it varies for each particular 
case, and I have no magic figure to 
offer. I can point to a hog producer, 
for example, just a few miles from 
here who uses between 3,000 and 
4,000 tons of Nutrena feed a year. I 

(Turn to GRIER, page 56) 


MR. GRIER is general sales manager for 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, a post 
he has had for 3 of his 13 years with the 
firm. Before his latest appointment, Mr. 
Grier was sales training director. He has 
served in other sales capacities, also. Mr. 
Grier is a business graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
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JEBSEE 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 


RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes... You'll increase feed 

sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 

customers by cashing in right 

now on the High Potency Vita- 

min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 

POTENCY RESULTS! 

JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Resting ye your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


& 4 > = 
“5 = CAF-SUPP = 
IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
You get the most important calf food 
factors in CAFP-SUPP! 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
e Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 
A dependable body buildi feed, 
and economical to = 
assures @ definite return on invest 
ment. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF-SUPP! 


S PRE: CAF-SUPPS 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | calves. Fortified with Aureomyers 


to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances, 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pockaged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


ZERSEL Co. minnesota 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the qrains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


HEALTH ENEMY 


One Mixer 


VERY MIXING © 


LL THE LE, 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer MIXES DRY MATERIALS 


to any mixing problem. You need only one @ Feed 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitamins 
your mixing and blending requirements, the © Fertilizers 


MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 


with LIQUID ADDITIVES 


The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives @ Molasses 
your materials the most thorough mix or @ Fish Solubles 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will © Animat Fats 


turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 


mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 


after batch. 
ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 


THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


END TODAY FOR FREE 
CRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 ith Street, Marion, lowa 
, Minece Send Me Literature on Marion 


Mixing Equipment Ib 
ADDRESS 


.. 
887 I Ith St., MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0280 
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still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50 is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 
that is the nation’s No. 1 blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY'S 


Charlies City 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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formulas used in registered feeds are 
SOULE the yee of many hours of nutri- 
5 tional study, combined with trials 
Featured at the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers’ Assn. ee ee conducted at experiment stations 


and/or research farms, to fully eval- 


Convention, Broadview Hotel, April 27-28-29, Wichita] | possibility of over-fortifying the ra- | uate how they perform under actual 


tion. Adding more ingredients or sup- | feeding conditions. 
plying levels of any one ingredient One problem faced by the local 
The ROSS Jr. above the actual need only results in | feed dealer is that of the farmer who 
increased costs, which in turn lower | reads a popular farm magazine, who 
the farmers’ net return. There is also | has attended a field day or who has 
the very definite possibility that this | picked up a field day report and 
over-fortification may increase the | wants some _ experimental ration 
levels of some ingredients to where | mixed for him. He sees some ration 
they actually become toxic. This is | which gave good results in a single 
happening on some farms today | trial. He doesn’t understand that a 
where farmers are attempting to | single trial result is not sufficient evi- 
build their rations “from the ground | dence for this particular ration to be 
up.” given a general recommendation. The 
“High Pressure Peddlers” farmer doesn’t fully appreciate all of 
the variables that enter into any sin- 
gle trial—the kind of animals, stage 
of production, production levels, in- 
dividual animal variations, environ- 
mental factors, climatic factors and 
the many other factors which trouble 


Solid-cast Turn-Tuff Rolls. Sizes 12x18, | the balanced ration that the farmer — 
12x24, 12x30, and 12x36. Capacities up wants and needs. Any man well ; 
co 150 sacks pet hour. Low-cost, ol trained in nutrition knows that no Costly Approach 
@ Cuts Mixing Time 30%. ; = ie one mixture of vitamins, minerals, When the farmer starts to mix his 
@ Produces Homogeneous Mix. purpose mill for flaking and crimping. etc., will give a well balanced ration | feed on the farm does he know how 
@ Discharges Faster. for all kinds of animals, nor can they | this mixture is going to perform? 
@ Saves up to 50% in Space. be mixed with any kinds of grains to | Can he afford to conduct trials to 
© Low lastaliction & Maint make Our farm | determine how good the mixture is? 
Sanitary Construction meni customers are the losers. This approach can only be costly to 
be ea oe There have been reports of ped- | the farmer. 
’ ‘ dlers going from farm to farm selling One of the major problems in “feed 
Pedestal Type and Stainless Steel these extremely high priced mixes, | manufacturing” on the farm is that 
Models. %, yy, 1, 1M), up to 8 tons Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating picking up the check, going to the raised where the micro-ingredients 
cap. 12 N.E. 28 « Ph. JA&-2132 « Okla. City, Okla. nearest town to quickly cash that | and additives are concerned. Such 
check, then leaving for parts un- | additives as diethylstilbestrol, tran- 
known. quilizers and coccidiostats require 
Registered feeds made by reputable | supplemental new drug applications. 
feed manufacturers are formulated | Does the farmer appreciate what is 
P AUL BERG p @ 40% TRANSFER BLDG. © FORT WAYNE 2, IND. to give maximum gains and feed effi- | involved here? Some small beef feed- 
gte CONSULTATION AND DESIGN ciency. These formulations are not | lots do have diethylstilbestrol appli- 
something picked out of a hat, nor | cations approved. Why such applica- 
2 are they the product of the Univac | tions have been approved where feed 
7 b—~ i : machine in a linear programming | mixing equipment may be not too 
ae . trial alone. Even with linear pro- | adequate, and a multi-million dollar 
cramming, the trained nutritionist | feed plant may not receive approval 
must use good common sense in his | is a moot question. Regardless of the 
final evaluation of the formula. The | Food and Drug Administration regu- 


BOB VAUGHAN 
JOINS 


SPECIALIZED DOG FOOD 
MERCHANDISING!! 


Since farmers are not trained nu- 
tritionists they are sometimes sold 
“super-duper mixes” by high pressure 
sales people. This type of peddler 
generally sells a high priced premix 
which oftentimes does not provide 


Doane Feed Products Co. now offers a long wanted service — dog - 
food merchandising. Now you can have expert help in selling your | 
“own brand” of expanded dog food to your customers. 


Mr. R. L. “Bob” Vaughan — one of the real veterans of the industry — 


This new dog food merchandising service is available to all Doane custom-pack customers . . . complete programs, 
or timely helpful suggestions. Here’s the kind of service you can use to move merchandise! 


May We Help You Plan A Complete Program? 
DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


— BOX 1108 JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


Custom Packed E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D Type Dry Dog Food 
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| we'll PROVE that 9 


_PACO NATICO 


are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally NATICO. available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F | 

1429 Walnut Street | 

R Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 

= (send Paco sample — send Natico sample | 

for sample O 2-0z. O 2-0z. | 

O 2-Ib. O | 

mail this coupon now 10-1b. 10-b. 

50-Ib. 50-Ib. | 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your p NAME | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest Bs 

products for farm feeding! 

CITY. ZONE___STATE. | 
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lations regarding all these additives, 
there are these and other additives 
which the farmer cannot intelligently 
add to his feed because he lacks the 
training and information to do it. 


Among the farmers’ lack of un- 
derstanding is the lack of knowledge 
about the metric system, milligrams, 
grams, etc. He doesn’t understand 
the apothecary’s dosage levels of 
grains or minims. Elevator managers 
who mix feeds don’t understand it. 
In fact, there are only a few people 
in the major feed companies who un- 
derstand these measures unless they 
have had special training. How can 
we expect a farmer to plan his feed 
mixtures to provide one tenth of a 
grain of a particular additive per 
hundred pounds of body weight? This 
problem is becoming compounded as 
peddlers go down the road selling 
5 lb. packages of special mixes. 

“Would Be Dangerous” 

The misuse of drugs would become 
a dangerous thing if farmers were to 
go into such on-farm mixing pro- 
grams. Situations have happened 
where feeds designed for one kind 


of livestock have been fed to another 
kind of livestock. Levels of drugs 
non-toxic to the kind of livestock 
that the ration was intended to be 
fed to can be toxic to another class 
of animals. Besides the danger of tox- 
icity, there is also the problem of 
drug levels being inadequate to pre- 
vent or to treat specific diseases. This 
whole picture adds up to a misuse 
of drugs. 

Today many feed companies have 
servicemen. These men are pretty 
well trained. Some are professional 
veterinarians. This trend toward hav- 
ing trained servicemen is good and 
it should continue. To provide these 
servicemen costs considerable money. 
These costs run from $10,00 to $15,- 
000 per year per man, counting trav- 
eling expenses. 

The servicemen represent a spe- 
cialized service to the farmer. They 
are identified with the type of pro- 
gram, a load of feed and that bag of 
feed. Farmers are apt to forget that 
when they mix from the ground up 
on the farm, they lose the contribu- 
tions of this serviceman and this vet- 


erinarian. These men have been re- 
sponsible for many, many dollars of 
increased income on the farms of the 
customers of the feed manufacturers. 
Not only do they lose these services 
but the services of the feed dealer 
himself. 


Quality Control 

The matter of quality control poses 
a constant problem to the farmer 
who plans to mix his own feeds. How 
is the farmer to know whether he is 
getting 44% protein in his soybean 
meal or whether it is loaded down 
with hulls to make it only a 38% 
meal? How is he going to be sure the 
meat and bone scraps he buys isn’t 
full of hair or ear tags? There are a 
few suppliers who would like to un- 
load low quality materials on the 
farmer. 

The biggest area of concern, as I 
see it, is that of getting adequate 
mixing of the ingredients with the 
type of mixing equipment used on the 
average farm. When a ration con- 
tains micro-ingredients or any in- 
gredients which make up less than 
1% of the ration, it is very difficult 


test shows 


ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPERIOR 


read 
these 
excerpts 
from 

the 

test 
data 


1. 


“A combination of bacitracin methylene disali- 
cylate* and penicillin produced the greatest 
weight gains and best feed conversion. 


“Bacitracin methylene disalicylate* was slightly 
superior to zinc bacitracin in stimulating 
growth and significantly better in feed effi- 


ciency. 


“The weight gain response to zinc bacitracin 
was not as good as the response to bacitracin 


methylene disalicylate*. 


“Penicillin gave the poorest response of all anti- 


biotics tested.” 


Fine antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a 
combination of KEMITRA- 


CIN and penicillin. 


KEMITRACIN | 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


COSTS 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. Gainesville, Go. 


Lubbock, Texos 


Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Ala. Jackson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bueno Pork, Colif. 


Rogers, Ark. 
Ogden, Utah 


In Conede: Whitmoyer Laboratories, Led., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


to get a thorough mixing job done so 
that every little chick, every little 
pig or every little calf gets his full 
share of each of the minor ingredi- 
ents. 

Here we must enter into the tech- 
nical problems of proper particle 
size, flow properties, moisture, bulk 
densities, mixing time and the many 
other problems involved in feed man- 
ufacturing. What does the farmer 
know about these things? Don’t you 
think it’s more importent and worth- 
while for the farmer to become ex- 
pert in the fields of livestock and 
poultry management, breeding, and 
general feeding practice than to 
spend his time and effort trying to 
master these complex problems? Cer- 
tainly improvements in the above 
areas will yield him greater returns 
for his labor and investment. 

In other words, one can’t mix 
basketballs and baseballs. How can 
a farmer mix a 5-lb. premix in 1,995 
Ib. of whole corn? He cannot mix 
these with his facilities and get a 
uniform mix. Most farmers have not 
done too well mixing concentrates 
and grain let alone starting with a 
5-lb. package. The investment and la- 
bor, the nutritional knowledge, the 
technical mixing know-how of the 
feed manufacturer more than out- 
weigh any advantages the farmer 
might receive from on-the-farm mix- 
ing in any attempt to build feeds 
from the ground up. 

The modern feed manufacturer is 
interested in the modern family farm. 
He is interested in its welfare and 
in seeing it prosper. The American 
family farm business is still a big 
business—a challenge to the feed in- 
dustry and its biggest opportunity. 
To turn over the manufacture of 
feeds to the farmer is to inhibit his 
growth and well-being. It would be 
like turning out physicians, dentists, 
veterinarians, engineers and nutri- 
tionists from our universities with a 
degree but no scholastic training in 
those pertinent subjects conducive to 
their special fields of endeavor. 

I firmly believe there is no place 
today for the average farmer in any 
on-the-farm mixing program to build 
feeds from the ground up. 


Aim for Sales Increase 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange is 
aiming at a 5% increase in dog food 
sales during 1961, according to Al- 
son Brown of feed distribution. 

Mr. Brown said that the intended 
increase could be brought about by 
improved merchandising and sales 
techniques. These methods, when im- 
proved during 1960, were credited 
with reversing a downward trend to 
gain a 1% sales increase over 1959. 

Also held responsible for the turn 
to better sales volume was the in- 
troduction of Nuggets, a new expand- 
ed form of dog food. 
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‘SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


GRAIN EXPANDERS 
DRYERS 
-FLAKERS 


MATERIAL HANE 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The v.0. ANDERSON company 


1944 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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Strong . . . long established local mixer says: 


"OUR CUSTOMERS 

LIKE THE CRITIC-BASE 
MIX PROGRAMS ... 
AND HAPPY CUSTOMERS 
MEAN GOOD BUSINESS.” 


Sam Cummings, manager of Pleasant 
Plains Farmers Elevator, Pleasant 
Plains, IMinois. 


An ever-increasing share of the locally ground and mixed rations going 
into the country around Pleasant Plains has been built with CRITIC-BASE 
MIXES. Because of the wonderful feeder acceptance of this program, 
Mr. Cummings and his staff have no hesitation about recommending the 
complete line of Critic Feeds to their patrons. 


A CRITIC-BASE MIX PROGRAM COULD BE A 


NEW BUSINESS CATALYST FOR YOU, TOO... 
AND IT IS ONLY A PART OF THE WHOLE CONCEPT OF “HELP 
TO THE DEALER” PLAN DEVELOPED BY CRITIC. 


Pleasant Plains Elevator is just one of the many solid grain and feed 
merchants who learned this past year that there are many helpful, 
pleasant and profitable things about a Critic Feeds Franchise. As a 
patron and local humorist remarked . . . 


LOOK AT THOSE CRITIC SIGNS 
SPRINGING UP AROUND HERE!” 


The Critic Signs blooming throughout a wide area are only one part of the overall 

advertising program designed to be a workable and realistic part of a Critic Feeds 

Franchise. The generous Critic Advertising Program goes arm in arm with Quality Feeds, 

Cooperative Company Personnel and Competitive Prices to make a Critic Feeds 

Franchise a springboard to better profits in the feed business. eens aa : 


Learn How You Can Be More Competitive with Critic 


YOU MAY CALL US COLLECT (NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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Financing Problems Face Family-Size Flock 
Owners Expanding to Commercial Size 


By GREGG PUSTER 
Special Correspondent 

With laying flocks becoming larger 
and larger, where does the family- 
size flock fit into the rapidly-chang- 
ing commercial egg industry picture, 
and how can these flocks, ranging 
from 1,000 to 8,000 birds be expanded 
into “commercial” flocks? 

The problems of financing such 
expansion are just one phase of this 
situation. How a young couple can 
get into the business on a sound 
competitive basis through outside 
financial sources, is another that 
plagues the industry. 

Can and will the feed manufac- 
turers finance flock expansion? Can 
the equipment manufacturers get 
into the Jending business other than 
through the extension of credit over 
a longer period? Can a small suc- 
cessful egg producer secure the need- 
ed capital through incorporation and 
stock issues? Can the Small Business 
Administration work with the agri- 
cultural business projects? 

Poultry leaders throughout the 
Southeast are well aware of this sit- 
uation in financing as well as the fact 
that competition for the smaller pro- 
ducer can be mighty rough. Unless 
a commercial egg operation has suf- 
ficient volume to carton and market 
its own eggs under its own brand, or 
through contract for a private label, 
it can scarcely stand alone, and ap- 
parently, the best place for the 5,000 
bird flock is as a unit of a well diver- 
sified farming program. 

In general, these are the opinions 


expressed by a number of key people 

in the Southeast on the question of 

flock expansion financing programs. 
Inadequate Collateral 

“The would-be operator in North 
Carolina that really poses a problem 
for us,” says Clifton F. Parrish, in 
charge of poultry extension at North 
Carolina State College, “is the young 
GI or young married couples that 
are worthy and want to get into the 
commercial production of poultry, 
but don’t have the collateral upon 
which a bank or lending agency can 
advance the money.” 

Most of the money for expansion 
of poultry flocks to sizes in excess 
of 30,000 birds in North Carolina 
came from private lenders, such as 
banks, in the past, Mr. Parrish pointed 
out, and for the “medium size flocks” 
from 10 to 25,000, financing has been 
secured from banks, feed dealers and 
similar lending or credit agencies. 

“As far as we have been able to 
ascertain,” he added, “the Small 
Business Administration has not lent 
money in North Carolina for expan- 
sion of laying flocks, but rather has 
concentrated its efforts in behalf of 
poultry and egg processing.” 

The producer with the smaller 
flock, 5,000 birds or less, in many 
instances can secure local financing, 
but usually on the assumption that 
the operator has other interests or 
farming activities and that poultry 
is not his sole source of income. 

The small producer, with 5,000 
birds, will have to sell his eggs to 
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THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Zeibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 
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Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 

HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


some sort of organization that can 
group together a good quality as well 
as quantity of eggs, is the opinion of 
N. B. (Nick) Nicholson, secretary, 
Dixie Poultry Exposition Assn., and 
a man long recognized as one of the 
top poultry authorities in the South- 
east. 

He has worked in building the 
poultry industry in Union County, 
North Carolina. 

“I don’t believe that the egg con- 
tractor will ever become as impor- 
tant as we once thought,” he said. 

“This is true because a man would 
rather be free to market his eggs by 
the best possible method. Now I know 
there are some egg contractors, but 
I don’t believe they will ever be as 
prominent in North Carolina as they 
are in the broiler and turkey opera- 
tions. And I believe in the years to 
come that the 5,000 bird operation 
will be too small to be practical, 
especially for the man who is pre- 
tending to make a living from that 
one type of enterprise.” 

In general, extension poultrymen 
in the Southeast are keenly aware 
of the problems that confront financ- 
ing expansion. These men, working 
closely with the individual producers 
and having a knowledge of the in- 
dustry conditions throughout the 
area, can see at a glance to what 
extent an operation is efficient and 
can probably evaluate its potential 
to warrant financing, but they rea- 
lize, too, that production factors and 
the know-how of the operator may 
not be so obvious to the banker or 
conducive to approval by the ap- 
praiser. 

Milton Y. Dendy, extension poul- 
tryman, University of Georgia, said, 
that in his opinion, an operation ex- 
panding to 25,000 or more layers will 
probably secure money from private 
sources but only if the individuals 


concerned can put up sufficient col- 
lateral—mostly non-pouliry at that 
—to secure the loan. 


Basis for Study 

This study of financing, it is point- 
ed out, assumed that in each case 
“better than average” management 
was evident and that past perform- 
ance plus the market potential war- 
ranted expansion. 

The subject of collateral could not 
be pinpointed, even with citing actual 
operations, because no common de- 
nominator could be located and each 
operation had to be treated as a 
separate case. 

Accordingly, for the purpose of this 
study, the 5,000 bird unit was select- 
ed as the starting point. Not too 
many years ago, such a size flock was 
unusual; today, particularly in the 
Southeast, such an operation is hard- 
ly considered practical, unless it is a 
part of a diversified and well estab- 
lished farm program. 

It is also assumed that with such 
a flock, with hens producing an aver- 
age of 200 eggs per year, the opera- 
tor could market approximately 2,700 
cases of eggs annually. 

Using the 1959 average of 34¢ doz. 
for extra grade A as quoted on the 
New York market for “midwesterns 
and nearbys,” the producer would 
have a gross income of slightly more 
than $10 per case or $27,000 for the 
year, bearing in mind that 1959 was 
anything but a “good year” for egg 
producers. It should also be obvious 
that most southeastern producers, 
whose prices are based on the New 
York market, actually receive any- 
where from 2 to 5¢ more than the 
New York price. 

If the producer in this hypothetical 
case were to show a net profit of 
4¢ doz. for the entire year, he would 
have slightly more than $3,200 labor 
profit out of which depreciation of 
the plant, replacement of birds and 
addition and replacement of equip- 
ment would have to come, unless he 
was skillful enough manager to in- 
clude all such items in his total pro- 
duction costs, which would have to 
be 30¢ or less per dozen. 

On the strength of that, it is easy 
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to see that financing the expansion 
of that type of operation, producing 
about $300 a month income, might 
not attract a banker or other private 
lending agency. 

So the question: If a man must 
increase the size of his flock and 
production to stay in the commercial 
egg business, how can he finance it 
with outside capital? 

“Many of our feed dealers are 
adopting a ‘hands off’ policy about 
this sort of deal,” Mr. Dendy ex- 
plained, “unless it is a part of their 
own integrated set-up or completely 
company-owned.” 

Feed Men Take Up “Slack”? 

In answer to the question of 
whether a 5,000 bird flock is suf- 
ficient to warrant bank or private 
financing, other than through a feed 
dealer, Mr. Dendy said: 

“In my opinion, a good 5,000-bird 
flock is a basically sound unit. How- 
ever, the experiences of private lend- 
ers to poultrymen are a definite de- 
terrent to this. Many of the small 
operators will continue to get pri- 
vate financing, but indications are 
that this type of financing is getting 
harder and harder to secure. Feed 
companies may have to take up the 
slack.” 

The trend toward larger flocks is 
likely to continue in Alabama and 
financing these is a major problem, 
and as in the past, all the “tradi- 
tional” sources of financing are ex- 
pected to be used to some extent. 

“We think that feed dealers and 
equipment manufacturers will fur- 
nish a considerable portion of the 
financing,” Allen J. Brown, poultry 
marketing specialist, Auburn Uni- 
versity, said, “but not to the extent 
they have in the broiler business. 

“Private sources, banks, the Small 
Business Administration and other 
regular financing channels will likely 
be used to a greater extent than has 
been true in the financing of broiler 
operations.” 

Mr. Brown expressed the opinion 
that the small producer, with less 
than 5,000 birds “should encounter 
less difficulty” in financing his opera- 
tion than the larger producer since 
banks and other lending agencies 
would be less reluctant to make this 
size loan to a beginner than to a 
larger producer with 25,000 or more 
birds in the laying flock. 

On the question of the 5,000 bird 
unit being practical, Mr. Brown said 
it “depends on the producer’s particu- 
lar situation.” 

“Some of these smaller producers, 
especially if they are doing their own 
retailing, have other good market 
outlets and/or fit their poultry en- 
terprise into a well planned diversi- 
fied farming operation, can still com- 
pete with the larger operators,” he 
said. 


Feed and Equipment Firms 

So much for the men on the pro- 
duction side. What about suppliers— 
feed dealers and equipment manu- 
facturers—stepping into the role of 
financial backer of expanded activ- 
ity? 

It is interesting to note the equip- 
ment manufacturers were very hesi- 
tant to express an opinion or even 
discuss financing expansion of exist- 
ing facilities. The major breeders 
were more concerned with the feasi- 
bility, pro and con, of financing op- 
erations with started pullet policies. 

The economics of started pullets, 
for discussion purposes, eliminated 
the subject of health of the birds 
when delivered to the farm and sub- 
sequent stress factors in acclimating 
the birds to a new environment. 

Economically, the use of started 
pullets enables the operator to have 
eggs to market within a few weeks; 
assuming he had the quality and size, 
he could immediately have a source 
of income which might offset the 
long term costs of raising his own 
layers. 

On the other hand, the operator 
raising his own birds would have the 
advantage, as some pointed out, of 
complete managerial control of the 
flock during the critical period of 


growing out, and because he had re- 
placements immediately available, 
might do a more exacting job of 
culling out low producers or “sorry 
birds.” 

Still, he could be handicapped by 
the expense and time involved since 
it is not likely a retailer or prospec- 
tive purchaser would contract three 
to four months in advance for egg 
supplies. This factor, in itself, might 
eliminate the possibility of bank fi- 
nancing on the strength of the future 
contract. 

The breeders or poultrymen who 
feature started pullets for the most 
part are interested in outright sale 
of the birds or an arrangement of 
buying the flocks’ production, in 
which case the operator ceases to be 
independent and eliminates himself 
from this study. 

While it was emphasized that 
large scale operation with subsequent 
large volume is apparently the road 
to financial success in the commer- 
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Thomas Bucket Elevators are standard- 


Whatever Your 
BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 
NEEDS... 


ized units, custom designed to suit your a 
engineering, space and use needs. Fli-Con Chain 
Engineered to handle materials of var- ae Sentees 
ious characteristics and with co Ribbon Blender 
capacity requirements. Type | (Series Mixers 

100) has from 280-3040 Cu. Ft. Capa- Stainless Steel 
city Per Hr. Type V (Series 500) has ee 
from 560-13970 Cu. Ft. Capacity Per Hr Metal Work 


When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther... three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds... extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 
1% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And... GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 


The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You'll make more 
dollars with GALLIMYCcIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 
*Complete printed data on request. 
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AWARDS PRESENTED TO WIVES—Two salesmen for Seco, Inc., Good- 
lettsville, Tenn., exceeded their sales quotas during January for the delivery 
of mobile and stationary feed processing equipment. Their reward: A mink 
cape for each of their wives. The top salesmen were Robert Noland (right), 
Nashville, Tenn., and Turner Hamill (left), Bowling Green, Ky., both working 
out of Seco’s southeastern region. Presenting the mink capes to the ladies is 
Paul J. Zimmerman (center), executive vice president of Seco. 


cial egg business, it was generally 
conceded that the 5,000-bird unit, un- 
der certain circumstances, warranted 
private financing of some sort. 
Traditional Financing 

“We believe that financing for 
larger flocks, up to 25,000 birds, will 
be secured through ‘traditional’ 
channels,” A. J. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent of the Ralston Purina Co., said. 

“Without question, the flock owner 
will need substantial equity if he is 
to receive production credit,” he de- 
clared, and added: “I cannot conceive 
that feed manufacturers or dealers 
are going to supply that equity.” 

Equipment manufacturers may, in 
effect, supply part of that equity, Mr. 
O’Brien explained, through long term 
pay off, but here again, if the burden 
is too heavy, other agencies, such as 
banks, feed dealers and government 
agencies, will be reluctant to extend 
much production credit. 

On the possibility of incorporation 
for the poultry farm with stock is- 


If we had known about 


Schenley Feed Products we 
would not be extinct 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


DISTILLER 


Feed 
26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone: MAin 1-3170 


Divisio 


sues to finance expansion as well as 
provide operating or working capital, 
Mr. O’Brien expressed the opinion 
that, in some cases, equity financing 
might take the form of stock issues 
and added “it seems to me that it 
would take considerably larger flocks 
than 25,000 birds to make such an 
issue feasible in terms of financing 
costs.” 

The producer with the small flock, 
he explained, can best finance his 
operation also with substantial equity 
of his own before he calls on the feed 
dealer, banker, government agency, 
etc., for production credit. 


Banker’s View 


What does the banker have to say 
about the question of financing ex- 
pansion of an existing flock of 5,000 
birds? 

In Mississippi, where the commer- 
cial egg business has been steadily 
growing —almost parallel to the 
booming broiler business in the Mag- 
nolia state—the tendency has been 
to more contract production, more 
centralized marketing and what 
might be described as a trend to- 
ward vertical integration of the com- 
mercial egg business along identical 
programs in vogue with the broiler 
business. 

Contract Production 

Tom W. Lauderdale, poultry spe- 
cialist with the Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, stressed 
the point that almost 98% of the 
commercial egg business in Missis- 
sippi is under some sort of contractu- 
al program or possession of captive 
flocks. 

“The trend of specialization, com- 
mercialization and larger flock units 
in Mississippi,” he said, “pinpoints 
the true responsibility of our poultry 
people. 

“Most of the capital for expansion, 
in my opinion, will come from or 
through feed dealers or egg contrac- 
tors. The feed dealers or the con- 
tractors will seek the necessary cap- 
ital from commercial banks or feed 
manufacturers. I feel that any long 
term credit will be referred to the 
Small Business Administration or to 
the Federal Land Bank.” 

Mr. Lauderdale declared that a 
producer with a flock of 5,000 birds, 
or fewer, “must of necessity” associ- 
ate his operation with some type of 
contractor. 

“The distribution outlets for eggs 
and the advantages in volume pur- 
chases and discounts will compel 
such an association. Most flocks of 
5,000 birds or less should be allied, 
in some way, to an organization with 
more financial depth and responsibil- 
ity in producing commercial eggs.” 

Even though it was the consensus 
that a 5,000 bird operation theoreti- 
cally is a sound economic unit, the 
place for such flocks is in a diversi- 
fied farming program since it seldom 
could stand on its own feet as a 
profitable business. 

Looking ahead, it is apparent that 
a successful commercial egg opera- 
tion must be on a scale large enough 
to entitle it to being an entity it- 
self, so that there is sufficient volume 
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POULTRY FARM, INC. 
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Put more pork in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
VITAMELK commana for growth rate and feed conversion. 
Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers swine feed performance. 
* layers Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 
* breeders tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 
* turkeys feeders look for... advantages that result in faster 
* dairy growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
* beef | cost to produce a pound of pork. 
* swine | Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
| or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
7 new concepts in swine nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 382, Illinois 


: 
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| World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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FEED ANALYSIS STUDY—Myrian de Ceballos, left, and Isabel Resano, 


both of the Mexican Institute of Investigations, are studying chemical and 
microscopic feed analysis for six months at Texas A&M College. The men, 
left to right, are Ewing Brown, research scientist in the State Chemist Office, 
and Dr. J. F. Fudge, state chemist. The students will be at Texas A&M 
through June and are studying on Bank of Mexico scholarships. 


to be a factor in marketing, either | the traditional producing areas of the 


individually or through collective or | 


cooperative action. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the commercial egg business in the 
Southeast has little in common with 


Midwest, where feed supplies and in- 
gredients are available locally and 
in abundance. 

There is another important factor, 
too—very few commercial producers, 


except in North Carolina, market 
brown shell eggs. This in turn means 
a different type hen with varying 
reclamation value as a market hen. 

Whether the factors of milder cli- 
mate, less subject to sudden and dras- 
tic changes, eliminating costlier 
housing and handling facilities, can 
overcome the cost and labor involved 
in shipping grain, ingredients and 
feed into the Southeast is subject 
for much debate. 


Deficit Egg Area 

The chief advantage the Southeast- 
ern commercial egg industry enjoys 
at the present is the fact the area 
is still, for the most part, a “deficit 
producing area.” Even with the tre- 
mendous growth of egg production 
within the past decade, South Caro- 
lina, for example, is still producing 
about 10% less eggs than are con- 
sumed in the state. 

Florida, one of the first of the 
southern states to build a commer- 
cial egg industry, still offers a good 
market for imports. 

Georgia, which has probably shown 
the largest percentage increase, still 
depends on midwestern eggs, but in 
diminishing volume. And within the 
past year, some Georgia producers 
have started shipping into the east- 
ern markets to challenge the mid- 
western and northeastern producers. 


EHRSAM offers a complete 
line of elevator equipment, 
carefully designed and built of 
the finest materials. The ex- 
acting perfection demanded 
by EHRSAM standards in- 
sures uniform speeds and 
high-operating efficiency on 
all elevating equipment. Al- 
though requirements vary to 
suit individual needs, the 
same sound engineering prin- 
ciples are applied to every 
EHRSAM elevator. 


Write Today for Your Copy of 
EHRSAM CATALOG #5A-156 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ELEVATOR DIVISION 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS, U.S. A. 


North Carolina, long a strong com- 
mercial egg state as well as a prime 
source of broiler chicks, has been 
moving into eastern markets, too, 
and has enjoyed a goodly volume of 
business in Florida. 

As the quality and quantity of 
southern eggs improved, the once 
highly lucrative markets have slipped 
away from midwestern producers and 
local poultrymen have moved in; 
how long it will be before the South- 
east is a major factor in commer- 
cial egg production for the nation, 
as it is in the broiler business, no one 
will venture more than a guess; but, 
by and large, many are in agreement 
that that day is not too distant. 

The day may come when the 5,000 
bird flock is economically impractical 
even in the grain producing areas; 
it may be only a matter of time un- 
til. midwest farmers will find the 
Southeast a better customer for grain 
than eggs. 

The transitions that are taking 
place in the commercial egg business, 
not only in the Southeast but in the 
Midwest, too, hinge on one impor- 
tant factor: “Where can we secure 
the necessary capital to expand our 
flocks and finance their operation so 
that we can produce eggs in sufficient 
quantity to make the venture a sound 
business?” 


Mill Plan Studied 


DELTA, COLO.—The possibility of 
manufacturing livestock feed from 
by-products of the Holly Sugar Corp. 
plant here is being studied, it was 
reported by Carl Powell, county 
agent. 

A Colorado Springs firm has in- 
quired about the quantity of sugar- 
beet pulp and molasses available 
from the Delta facility, he stated. 
The firm showed considerable inter- 
est in locating here. 

The plans would call for construc- 
tion of a mill to make dried molasses- 
beet pulp pellets from wet beet pulp 
and sugar molasses, the county agent 
said. 


LIME PLANT TO EXPAND 

MORGAN CITY, LA. — Pelican 
State Lime Corp. has announced that 
its plant facilities will be expanded 
to manufacture agricultural lime, 
calcium shell chips, mineral filler and 
mortar mix. Anthony J. Guarisco, 
president of the company, said $500,- 
000 will be spent on new facilities 
and 50 workers will be added to the 
company payroll. Shells dredged from 
coastal bays are the raw material 
used by Pelican State Lime. 
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NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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HOW DOES COST 
STACK UP AGAINST 
EFFECTIVENESS 

IN YOUR BLUECOMB 
TREATMENT PROGRAM? 


If you're not presently using Pro-STREP, your growers are paying more to treat 
outbreaks of bluecomb than they need to! 

This highly effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin helps cut losses 
from outbreaks of bluecomb or sinusitis. It also helps prevent early mortality from 
organisms susceptible to penicillin and streptomycin. Too, it aids in reducing off- 
feed slumps and weight losses following periods of stress. Best of all, Pro-STREP 
does it all more economically than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 

That's why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Stack up the cost of Pro-Strep against its effectiveness—and you'll find that 
no other product comes close! Make it a part of your positive program for turkey 
health—when your growers profit, you do also. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


* TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


Range Versus Confinement for 
Growing Turkeys 


@ YT. T. Milby, Lorro Research Form, In- 
diancla, lowa, Poultry Science, Vol. 40, 
No. 1, pp. 46-50, January, 1961. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

A practical experiment was con- 
ducted under controlled conditions 
utilizing a randomized block design 
to determine the relative perform- 
ance of range and pole-housed birds 
from 10 weeks of age to marketing. 


Also compared were the perform- 
ance of sexes separated and mixed, 
and performance of a complete feed 
versus free choice corn-concentrate. 
Breeds used were Broad Breasted 
Bronze and Large Broadwhites. 


Half of the groups were fed a com- 
plete feed made by blending a crum- 
blized 38% protein concentrate with 
coarsely ground yellow corn in the 
proper amounts to provide the follow- 
ing protein levels: 11-16 weeks, 20%; 


17-20 weeks, 18%; 21-24 weeks, 16%, 
and 25-27 weeks, 14%. Females were 
marketed at 24 weeks of age, while 
the toms were continued on the ex- 
periment until they were 27 weeks 
old. The 38% protein concentrate 
used had the following composition: 
Ground corn, 16%; dehulled soybean 
meal, 50%; dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
10%; meat and bone scrap, fish meal, 
5%, and minerals and vitamins, 6.5%. 

The remaining groups were fed by 


Muscular Dystrophy Prevented 


With Vitamin E 


Vitamin A Assay Methods 
Affect Deterioration Results 


Vitamin A Beadlets Superior 


To Beta Carotene Beadlets... 


« Complete protection from muscular dystrophy was 


achieved when calves were fed 200 mg. of water 
dispersible vitamin E per day. In a simultaneous test, 


small additions of selenium were given, but no protec- 
tion resulted. Calves which had been removed from 
the dam at birth and fed a skim milk based ration, 
including 30 ml of cod-liver oil in the morning feeding, 
developed muscular dystrophy. 


e Antimontrichloride blue-color assay proved most 


») consistent, the U.S.P. spectrophotometric method was 
next, and rat liver-storage bioassay showed greatest 


variation. During storage, all trans-vitamin A isomer- 
izes to a mixture contaifting not only the active all- 
trans and 2-mono-cis fractions, but also significant 
quantities of 6-mono-cis and 2, 6-di-cis-isomers having 
low biological activity. The vitamin A isomer com- 
position was studied by reaction with maleic anhy- 
dride and by examination of infrared absorption 
spectra of purified vitamin A aldehydes made from the 
preparations. Data were gathered on 7 aqueous mul- 
tiple vitamin drop formulations of three different 
samples of all-trans-vitamin A palmitate. 


produced were equal when vitamin A 


Responses 
> beadlets which supplied 5.2, 7.2, and 9.9 milligrams 
per pound per day, or beta-carotene beadlets which 


supplied 40, 80, and 160 milligrams were fed to the 
Holstein calves at medium levels in a liquid milk 


replacer. 


SV #6 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


126-150 MONROE STREET ¢ GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY ¢ TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A e PERMA-DUAL — double 
coated vitamin A ¢ PERMA-SOL — water soluble coated vitamin A ¢ PERMA-D — mineral stable 
vitamin D, and D; e PERMA-E — sealed-in vitamin E ¢ PERMA-MIX — quality premixes of vita- 


mins, antibiotics and amino acids e PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 


the free choice corn-concentrate sys- 
tem and were given constant access 
to a 27% protein concentrate which 
had _ the following composition: 
Ground corn, 10%; wheat millfeed, 
34%; soybean meal, 41.5%; suncured 
alfalfa meal, 5%; meat and bone 
scraps, 3%, and minerals and vita- 


mins, 6.5%. 


Each range pen consisted of two 
acres of brome grass-alfalfa mixture 
and birds were provided with a 10 ft. 
by 20 ft. shelter for the group (111- 
166 birds). Range equipment was 
moved at least twice weekly. Con- 
fined birds were limited to 100-106 
birds per pen, providing 5.5 sq. ft. 
per bird. Approximately equal feed- 
er and water space were provided 
all pens, 

Due to the disproportionate group- 
ing of the birds, a combined statisti- 
cal analysis of the entire experiment 
was not done, but certain conclusions 
are apparent. For the 11-16 week 
period, the birds on range gained less 
than those comparable groups in con- 
finement. Those turkeys fed complete 
feeds averaged 1.0 lb. less for males 
on range and 0.88 Ib. less for females. 
Those fed concentrate and corn on 
range averaged 2.04 Ib. for males and 
0.91 Ib. less for females. In total gain, 
the average differences between con- 
fined and range birds were 1.69 Ib. 
for the toms and 0.90 Ib. for the hens 
in favor of the confined birds. 

The Broadwhites appeared to give 
better gains when fed concentrate 
and corn free choice as compared 
with those fed the complete feed. It 
was felt that this was due to the fact 
that the complete feeds resembled 
mash in texture, due to the break- 
down of the crumbles in mixing, and 
the difficulty in obtaining a consist- 
ently coarse grind of the corn. The 
27% protein concentrate fed with 
whole corn was pelleted, on the other 
hand, giving a more palatable prod- 
uct. In previous years’ tests at this 
research farm, when both diets have 
been pelleted, growth has been equal. 

Mortality averaged 6.6% in con- 
finement and 10% on the range, in- 
cluding a 2 + % loss from predators. 
Weather was not violent, but was 
unusually cool and humid. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to explain the relatively 
poor performance of the range birds, 
in the author’s opinion, with respect 
to gains. 

The birds on the range gave better 
feed conversion than those in con- 
finement and this difference was con- 
sistent for the two breeds and the 
two diets. During the 11-16 week pe- 
riod the feed conversion averaged 
0.17 lb. better for range birds—a dif- 
ference of 5.4%, in spite of the poor- 
er growth performance of these birds 
during the period. During the 17-24 
week period, when growth rate was 
more nearly equal *between range and 
confinement birds, the difference in 
feed conversion was 0.72 Ib.—a 13.2% 
saving in feed. In terms of day old 
to market—more important as far 
as the grower is concerned—the av- 
erage saving due to range was 0.31 
lb. of feed per lb. of weight—a 7.9% 
saving. 

Further savings in feed cost are 
also obtainable when the free choice 
concentrate and grain program is fol- 
lowed. For example, in this trial the 
birds in confinement consumed 35.9% 
of their feed as grain, but the range 
birds consumed 48.2% of their feed 
as grain. Since the corn or local 
grain is considerably cheaper than 
the commercially manufactured con- 
centrate, a higher proportion of lo- 
cal grain means further savings to 
the grower, without the fuss and 
bother of grinding and/or mixing ra- 
tions. 

There is still much dispute between 
the relative merits of various meth- 
ods of feeding and managing turkeys 
and possibly this experiment can be 
criticized for the fact that different 
diets were not fed to toms and hens 
starting at about 15-16 weeks in line 
with recent recommendations (Couch, 
et al., 1958, 1960). Nevertheless, both 
practical results and college experi- 
ments (McCartney et al., 1956, 1959; 
Margolf, 1955; Barnett et al., 1958; 
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measures should be taken so that un 
wary birds are not caught. Further- 
necessary to 


Enos, 1959; Payne, 1959; Pilkey, 1959, 
1960; Univ. of Mass., 1959; Univ. of 
Mo., 1960; Univ. of Penn. (State) 
1960), continue to show that when 


more, it is absolutely 
move shelters, feeders and waterers 
ranges are good, and properly man frequently for good range utilization 


aged, excellent results can be had Far too many operators fail to fol 

with turkeys low this standard measure and do 
Certain precautions are necessary not get desired results with range 

on range, howeve1 For example birds 

Georgia work (1959) showed that the Some of the experiments seem to 

mortality on range is apt to come indicate that if space in confinement 


during the first four weeks the bird available, but at a premium, it 
are on the range, but that the great may be best to rear the hens in con 
est mortality in confinement is ap finement and the _ ton on range 
to occur during the 20-24 week peri Males often appear to better advan 
od. Thus, it is important to move tage on range than in confinement 
turkeys to range on days when possibly due to less fighting, ete 

stresses are not apt to occur fron Not too much work has been con 
the weather, etc. Predator protectior jucted on the carcass quality aspects 
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discourage confinement 


Ol the 0 method ( i ul enough to 
the mount con ed see! to rearing when growers sell on grade 
ndic | e re rds may ind the grade-price difference is 
be mew! broads the bre wide 
n e cast é n Space does not permit a complete 
ere ( e} ran iscussion of all of the relative pros 
ird y be ighte han pol ind cons of range versus confinement 
hous« bir ( i 1959 earing, but it is obvious that each 
nai that wer will have to individually ana- 
( e his own situation duly consid- 
by nge rearir Rearit ! ring his own labor, housing, man- 
hens togethe : he ement and feeding methods. Cer- 
centage rade A inly, no one should consider going 
expe it. Tr confinement rearing if he is now 
(19 the } é é iving good results with range meth- 
highe hen dress¢ N¢ i ods. The capital expenditure involved 
n confined one I 3.34 r buildings alone, is enough to scare 
e grade A, a1 8 fe I ff most operators when evaluated 
yrad This diffe n ¢ is 1 a cold logical basis. 
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low-cost Butler Giant Bins 


Butler Giant Bins offer a safe, sensible way to put up 
automatic grain handling facilities — and still conserve 
working capital. 

Available in 16 sizes, with capacities from 3,600 to 
36,400 bushels of grain, they make it easy for operators to 
exactly satisfy their grain storage needs. Different types 
and grades of grain can be separated upon receipt. And 
modern hardling equipment can be installed on all 
models for fast, push-button loading and unloading. 


Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Adv 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « M nneapolis, Minn. « Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Ca 


These sturdy Butler units are made with tight-fitting 
steel panels that are bolted together to assure fast, eco- 
nomical construction. They keep grain clean, dry and 
fire-safe. And they are easy to aerate and fumigate. 

Your nearby Butler Contractor is staffed to erect one 
or a number of low-cost Giant Bins, almost as quickly as 
you sign the order. Through him, handling equipment and 
financing are available. See him soon, or write direct to 
the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo 
Richmond 1 


902 Sixth Av t Ipolis 14, Minnesota 
California * 1012 Ave eW, E y, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
ertising * M B * Plastic Panels « Contract Manufacturing 
f. © Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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More meat with Terramycin 


Small amounts of Terramycin in swine feeds help pro- 
duce more gain per day and send animals to market 
faster. 
A survey of all the Terramycin growth trials reported 
in scientific journals over a seven-year period shows: 
¢ Terramycin in the feed increased growth in more than 
7 out of every 8 trials. 

e The increases ranged from 1% to 22%... averaged 
over 7%. 

¢ To break even* on Terramycin costs, all you need is a 
1.2% increase in gains. 


Less feed per pound of gain 


The same studies also showed: 

e Terramycin reduced the amount of feed needed to pro- 
duce a pound of gain 7 out of every 10 times. 

¢ The improvements ranged from .3 to 11.1% . . . aver- 
aged 4.1%. 

¢ To break even* on using Terramycin in the feed, all 
that is needed is a 1.3% increase in feed efficiency. 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms is an 
aid in the prevention, treatment or reduction of losses 
associated with: 


@ atrophic rhinitis © leptospirosis 
@ intestinal infections: © setbacks at times of stress** 
scours (also known as © respiratory diseases 
infectious enteritis pneumonia 
vibrio dysentery bronchitis 
necro pleurisy 
necrotic enteritis bacterial infections 
salmonella infections associated with virus 
black scours diseases 
bloody dysentery ° swine erysipelas 
bacterial diarrhea © mastitis 
bacillary infections @ navel ill 
associated with virus @ nephritis 
diseases metritis 
bacterial complications © wound infections 
associated with ® secondary infections** 
infectious dysentery) @ liver abscesses 


**due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 
When disease hits or threatens, call your veterinarian. 
He knows best. 


The potency-protected molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- cH. 
biotics. And Terramycin’s got 4 OH 

it. It’s the only broad spectrum 

farm antibiotic with the unique 

hydrogen- hydroxyl pair (cir- CONHs 
cled at right) that helps pro- OH O OH O 

tect stability ... helps you make sure you get the potent 
antibiotic you paid for. 


Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking- 
water treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis treat- 
ments. Rely on your veterinarian for accurate diagnosis 
and treatment of disease. 

*Based on total feed costs of $64 per ton, a feed efficiency of 3.7, a market 
price for swine of $13.50 per cwt., and 10 gm. Terramycin per ton. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. * New York 17, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being® 
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Environment Control Factors Discussed 
At Georgia Broiler Housing Symposium 


ATHENS, GA Factors involved 
in environment control from the 
standpoint of housing came in for 
discussion at the recent Broiler Hous- 
ing Symposium held at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia campus here 

With the open type of housing used 
in this area, it was pointed out that 
during cold weather it is necessary 
to close the sidewalls of the houses 
and this brings about a ventilation 


problem. Making the staten.ent was 


Dr. Merle Esmay, professor of ag- 
ricultural engineering, Michigan State 
University, in a talk entitled “Broil- 
House Ventilation and Moisture 
Removal.” 
He showed 


el 


the average tem- 
perature foi the Atlanta area during 
December and January is° F. He 
commented that the temperature in- 


that 


Is 


side the broiler house should never 
go below 45° and preferably not be- 
low 55 


in- 
for chicks up 
to six weeks of age in the common 


Dr. Esmay said that with an 


side temperature of 55 


type of uninsulated houses in this 
area with an outside temperature of 
45°, only about 4% cu. ft. of air per 
chick per minute can be moved 
through the house and maintain the 


55° temperature. He continued by 
saying that with a temperature of 
35° outside, the amount of ventila- 


tion possible is reduced to about one 
fifth cubic foot per chick per minute. 
He further stated that if the outside 
temperature falls to 25°, no ventila- 
tion at all is possible if a 55° house 
temperature is to be maintained. 

He made the following recommen- 
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dations for winter time operations: 
(1) Close sidewalls of house and 
make airtight as possible. 


(2) Install a ceiling in the house 
and insulate with a 14% in. blanket 
of insulation. 

(3) Install a_ positive mechanical 


ventilation system 

(4) Use an exhaust ventilation sys- 
tem which brings tempered air from 
the attic chamber. 

(5) Control all fans with two cen- 
trally located thermostats. The one 
set for minimum desired inside tem- 
perature should provide for move- 
ment of about 1 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per square foot of floor space. 
These fans will run continuously un- 
til outside temperature drops below 
45° F. All fans will run when outside 
temperature rises near 50°. 

For summer operation, Dr. Esmay 
recommended that the walls of the 
house be opened at top and bottom 
in the usual manner for maximum 
ventilation. He said that fans could 
be cut off, or if reversible, set to cir- 
culate air over the floor area. 

Ventilation 

Another speaker said 
working with broiler 
grams in California and Minnesota 
as well as in the Southeast, it is ap- 
parent that all are facing the prob- 
lem of providing an environment for 
growing birds that will promote uni- 
form and economical production of 
quality meat. 

He was Frederick P. Stephan, proj- 
ect engineer, James Manulacturing 
Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis 

Mr. Stephan made the 
statements in the conclusion 
talk: 

The 


that after 
raising pro- 


following 
of his 
importance of a minimum 
veniilation rate for raising 
has been overlooked and neglected 
Most broiler houses in the southeast- 
ern part of the U.S. have’ been ven- 
tilated by windforced _ infiltration, 
and by thermal-gravity effect through 
ridge vents. 

The only control has been manual 
adjustment of curtains and dampers 
a practice that obviously cannot keep 
up with the changes in the weather 
Adjustments of the curtains and 
dampers tend to be conservative with 
a resultant restriction in ventilation 
rate per bird 

Many houses are tightly 
during the winter months with ma- 
terials impervious to air or water va- 
por. With very low ventilation rates, 
the humidity and litter moisture con- 
tent build up to the point where con- 
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densation drips from the walls and 
ceilings while the litter becomes sat- 
urated. 

A much less known and understood 
effect is the increase in concentra- 
tion of such air-borne, disease pro- 
ducing organisms as PPLO. Lab- 
oratory experiments have shown that 
providing ventilation at a continu- 
ous rate of approximately two CFM 
bird will dilute and thereby reduce 
the concentration of this organism 
to a level that most birds can suc- 
cessfully resist. 

Providing a continuous ventilation 
rate of 1.0 CFM/bird while main- 
taining a pen air temperature of 60° 
F. is not possible in a typical Georgia 
broiler house during the winter 
months. The heat loss factor for the 
typical house is approximately 1.3 
BTU/hour-°F.-bird. Even if an inner 
shell of insulation material is added 
to reduce the heat loss factor to 0.3 
BTU/hour-°F.-bird, there will be in- 
sufficient heat available to maintain 


a 1.0 CFM/bird ventilation rate when | 


the outside air temperature drops be- 
low approximately 50° F. 

Because temperatures below this 
are fairly common during the winter 
months, the use of supplemental heat 
(coal, oil or gas-fired unit heaters 
used to warm ventilation air—pref- 
erably intake air which is clean) is 
recommended. The heating capacity 
needed would be from 40 to 45 BTU/ 
hour-bird. 


The supplementary heating system | 


would be used for ventilation pur- 
poses only and would be controlled 
independently from the brooding sys- 
tem. 


The ventilation system would be | 


divided into two parts: (1) the equip- 
ment and air distribution means to 
provide the minimum ventilation rate 
(the supplemental heating equipment 
would be in this portion of the sys- 
tem), and (2) the ventilation equip- 


ment to provide an increased venti- | 


lation rate during warmer weather 
(any air cooling equipment would be 
incorporated in this portion of the 
system). 

The first part would be arranged 
to be controlled manually; however, 
there would be a thermostat set to 
shut it off should the heating system 
fail to keep the room temperature up 
to 50° F. The manual control should 
be arranged to allow a minimum ven- 
tilation rate of 0.05 to 0.10 CFM/ 
chick the first two weeks. After that 
it would be increased to at least 1.0 
CFM/bird at five weeks. 

The heaters would be controlled by 
thermostats set at 60° F. and located 
near the birds, but away from the 
air inlets. 

The second part of the ventilation 
system would be controlled by ther- 
mostats set at least 5° F. above the 
heating thermostats, but no higher 
than 80° F. 

The pumps on evaporation coolers 
should be started when the outside 
air temperature exceeds 80° F. Cold 
water should be pumped directly to 
the evaporative cooler pads when the 
outside air temperature goes above 
95° F. 

A general analysis of costs versus 
anticipated returns indicates the ex- 
pense of controlled ventilation and 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


FEEDSTUFFS 


insulation would probably be covered 
by a reduction in losses due to con- 
demnation. While the cost of more 
precise environmental control would 
have to be paid for by savings 
through further reduction in condem- 
nation losses, reduction of feed and 
medicant cost and increased net in- 
come from the facility, it appears 
that this possibility could be accom- 
plished. 

The broiler growing industry in 
the southeastern U.S. has undergone 
phenomenal growth and change in 
the past 10 years. It is now supply- 
ing the local markets of many other 
broiler producing areas of the coun- 
try. Producers in these areas are 
working on programs to win back 
control of their local markets through 
production of quality meat in facili- 
ties that provide some form of con- 
trolled environment for the growing 
birds. It would be well for the south- 
eastern producers to investigate and 
study the economics of broiler com- 
fort through environmental control. 
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for treatment and prevention 
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Albamix 


Nevoblocin (Albemycin*) Mixture 


For Veterinary Use Only 


For use in the treatment ond prevention of 
@ophylococcal synovitis or arthritis in turkey’ 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY * KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Free folder available upon request 
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(Continued from page 35) 


interest and concern about the mat- 
ter of more feed production on the 
farm. 
Concentrate Question 

Now, to narrow it down a bit more, 
we asked our readers to indicate 
whether they thought that this 
growth in on-farm mixing would come 
in the form of concentrates—that is, 
feed comprising the total ration, less 
grain. Across the nation, 47% 
thought the increase would come in 
this form. On the other hand, 37% 
thought that it would result with the 
use of premixes and 15% thought 
that additional on-farm mixing would 
result from farmers mixing “from 
the ground up” with basic ingredi- 
ents. 

Again, in the Midwest, we see a 
stronger opinion that farmers will 
move more in the direction of 


“ground up” operations and mixing 
from premixes. Twenty per cent in 
this area thought that growth would 
come as a result of “ground up” mix- 
ing, and 40% felt that growth would 
come from premix operations. 

One of the fellows who filled out 
a questionnaire commented that the 
feed industry will do what it can to 
turn this trend around, and likely 
will have fair success in doing it. 
However, he added: “If on the other 
hand this trend to farm mixing 
should catch fire, there would be in 
less than five years about 50% more 
production than will be needed. Of 
course, this would be a catastrophe 
to the industry of the greatest de- 
gree.” 

Reasons Defined 

The reasons for increased farm 
mixing have been rather broadly de- 
fined by an agricultural economist 
from the University of Illinois. He 
states that it has grown because 
there are more large farming units, 
because farmers continue to substi- 


tute capital for labor and are hiring 
services and buying equipment that 
result in greater convenience. 

Now, there are two ways of look- 
ing at the increase in farm mixing. 
One is that it is a type of industrial 
integration, something like a feed 
manufacturer acquiring a soybean 
mill in order to assure himself of 
supplies. However, you can look at 
it another way and consider it a part 
of the do-it-yourself trend that some 
of us get mixed up with on weekends 
and in which we wind up with noth- 
ing but a fat thumb. 

The development has caused prob- 
lems for a number of people in such 
things as determining what types 
of mills to build, where they should 
be located and what types of distri- 
bution they can work out. It even 
enters such things as how you pay 
your salesmen on the basis of, say, 
premixes or concentrates, as com- 
pared with tonnage of complete feed. 

For ingredient people, some of the 
same questions are involved. To 


These educational 
advertisements 
tell farmers about 


whom do you sell? Where do you sell 
it? Instead of getting an order on 
the phone from a buyer in town, you 
might have to be beating the dusty 
roads to pick up orders. It has an 
effect on the entire feed distribution 
pattern. 
Customer’s Needs First 

However, these problems really 
should be secondary to the feed in- 
dustry because the value of any in- 
dustry is determined by the service 
it provides its customers. And there- 
fore the feed industry must first be 
concerned with the problems and 
needs of the customer. If it is able 
to provide what he needs on an effi- 
cient and economical basis, the feed 
industry will continue to provide op- 
portunities for all the talented young 
people who are still studying animal 
agriculture and it might even pro- 
vide a few steady jobs for some of 
the likes of us for awhile longer. 

So our purpose here is to look at 
some of the limitations of farm mix- 
ing with an eye to doing a better job 
for feed customers. We will limit the 
discussion to premix and mixing 
from-the-ground-up operations. We 
will not be concerned here with the 
question of concentrates. 


GORDINIER 


(Continued from page 34) 


fering the following as a possible so- 
lution: 

—Give the very best service in 
grinding and mixing, with bulk de- 
livery and grain banking. Stress the 
importance of this service to employ- 
ees so that our customers will not be 
unduly delayed. 

—NMaintain reasonable prices and 
stress the importance of accurate 
weighing, good mixing and proper 
formulation. 

—Offer a good concentrate pro- 
gram for poultry, hogs, cattle and 
sheep. 

—Hold feeder meetings to help 


Will two to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 
vitamin D for my dairy cows? 


A No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1.250 unite per we have been ete 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 
how would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 

ich is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a Lae contribution 
made toward the suggested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8,000 
units per pound of dairy ration. 


these feeders keep abreast of the lat- 
est nutrition and mixing practices, 
hoping they will use our concentrate. 
By showing them that we can pro- 
duce the fastest gains for the fewest 
dollars, we will have the answer to 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. ae 
Farmers and feeders have many questions 
about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- 
tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 
shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 
authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FIDY adve: 
in leading magazines. 
It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 
gram to emphasize that today’s added stress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 


+ Mow can | check te make sure my dairy cows are receiving 
enough vitamin 0? 


ou — oy can be taken but an absolute check 

Optimum vitamin D levels for top 
= longevity have not been clearly established but work is in is = 

progress. Mild deficiencies are difficult or impossible 
detect but SS can be costly. Available information suggest 
the use of 6. to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound 
grain Confidence in your feed manufacturer 
ood performance of his well-formulated rations would be 

inpectans for users of commercial feeds. 


is there any danger of my feeds having too much vitamin 0? 


New Ingredient Firm 


OMAHA—Formation of a new firm 
to process and sell feed ingredients 
in the Plattsmouth, Neb., area has 
been announced. 

Owner Hy Schumeister, Omaha, 
said the firm, called the Nebraska 
Feed Products Co., will specialize in 
whole dried sweet whey. It will be 
marketed under the name “Platte 
Bran.” 

Nebraska Feed Products Co. is lo- 
cated in a one-story steel building 
sub-leased from Mid-America Milling 
Co., Omaha. Mid-America in turn 
leases from the owner, Burlington 
Railroad. 


lowa, 


Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, Univursity Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowe 


Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 
are well within the genera’ ties of animal, With careful math 
are able to achieve good distribution of = ay The 2 be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
“ane omenen source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 
Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Here 
is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- 
pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just- have them 
address ~ 


Dr. G. C. Wallis 
Director of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Department 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, 'N. Y. 
Free technical data, educational and sales 
aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials. 


Bee 
in VADIATED Dry Yeast 


(D/ 


How much vitomin 0 do baby pigs and growing-finishing 
pigs need? 


Early weaning, fast growth, 

rowing and other changes have 
stress factors since the vitamin requi 
been carefully studied. Based largely on amounts that 
given good results in experimental and practical swine raising 
programs, a number ~ are 
about 500 units of 
with somewhat pigs approach 


Do sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 


ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than % pound heavier, higher, 


For more to any of these write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 


rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


S. Perry 
Daytes 1, Obie 


another fine product of a 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


GRACE UREA 
Feed Compound 


Feeders who know—including the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturers—have proved conclusively that urea is the most 


: N effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 
BU L_LLETI N learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
’ nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 

ce Soe Oe You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 


and separation tests by a 


dispersion—mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The 
reason is a special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


Yeading independent feed 
| ingredient expert demon- 
_ strate that GRACE MICRO- 
I PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 

© POUND STAYS MIXED 
BETTER thon other urea 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right 
now...in your area...in any quantity. Write for com- 
plete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea 
in the United States. 


w.R. GRACE & co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 ¢ CHICAGO—75 E, Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 


feed compounds tested. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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can point to some others not that size 
who have gone into a premix or from- 
the-ground-up mixing and say they’re 
saving money and it is economical for 
them. 

So, I assume that in each case, the 
individual will make the decision, and 
we will have to do our best to handle 
this situation as we face the man in 
his particular circumstances. I would 
like to recommend some forms of ac- 
tion that I think a feed manufacturer 
can take. One of the first ones is to 
arm your salesman and yourself 
with facts and figures on the costs 
involved in feed manufacturing and 
with the problems involved with it. 

Refers to Report 

At the National Turkey Federation 
convention in Chicago, Dr. Dudley K. 
Warden of Michigan State University 
presented a report entitled, “Are 
Feed Costs Too High?” In this re- 
port, he in some ways took the feed 
manufacturer apart and at the same 
time was taking a close look at “can 
you afford to mix your own feed on 
the farm?” And when I took his fig- 
ures and compared them to our in- 
gredient costs and to our final feed 
costs, frankly he was right on the 
nose. He had it nailed down perfectly 
as far as costs were concerned. 

In his analysis of a turkey opera- 
tion—-10,000 birds, 350 tons of feed 
per year—he compared three pro- 
grams: First, complete feed from the 
manufacturer all the way to the mar- 
ket; second, a complete starter feed 
for eight weeks and concentrate for 
the growing and finishing session, and 
third, a program from the ground up 


on a mixed basis. He found that the 
most expensive of the three was com- 
plete feed from the feed manufac- 
turer—but also he said you must 
weigh some of the other things you’re 
getting in return from this in terms 
of services, convenience and the labor 
and other savings. 

Second most expensive was mixing 
from the ground up. The problems 
were the price that the man was pay- 
ing for the ingredients, the invest- 
ment that he had to make and the 
actual manufacturing costs. The 
cheapest method for producing these 
birds was starter for eight weeks and 
then a concentrate program for the 
growing and finishing period. 

Volume vs. Weight Mix 

He did some things in this analysis 
that I think would be of interest to 
you and your salesmen. For one thing, 
he ended up with a $7,500 investment 
to make 350 tons of feed a year. 
There’s a vast difference between 
equipment costing about $2,000, which 
is common, and what he had in mind. 
He had a feed room, an upright mixer, 
a hammermill, an auger system, a feed 
wagon and auger, a scale and two 
bins with a 10-ton capacity and small 
tools. He ended up with $7,752. 

The major difference there is this: 
He was setting up for mixing feed, 
and he was using a weight measure. 
The most common measurement in 
mixing systems or blending systems 
of on-the-farm mixers today is a 
volume mix. 

And, there’s a vast difference be- 
tween a volume mix and weight mix. 
A volume mix may be accurate 
enough to blend concentrates and 
grain, but try to blend more minute 
ingredients or smaller volume ingredi- 
ents on a volume basis through a vol- 
ume mix. I don’t care who mixes it; 
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IT’S FAST 
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IT’S EASY 
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minimum instruction and supervision. 


IT’S ACCURATE 


You get precision weighing with your Rapid-Weight Portable Bulk Scale. 


IT’S BUILT TO LAST 


Sturdy construction and sound engineering 
assure years of uninterrupted service. 


WRITE TODAY! 


for full information and specifications. No obligation. 
Some choice distributorships are available. 


GRAIN BELLS >. 


ELEVATOR AND\|4 
MILL EQUIPMENT: 


‘nee 713 North 12th St. 


Jue. SALINA, KANSAS 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 


it won’t work. There’s enough margin 
of error in a weight mix, let alone in 
a volume mix. So, he set up here for 
a weight mix, the type of thing that 
a man would need to mix from the 
ground up. And then he found that as 
he added in his operating costs, that 
the cost of producing a ton of feed 
was $6.20. 

Again, in comparison with volume 
mixes, you might say that’s high. Oh, 
it is, but it is a little more complex 
when you do it to a weight mix com- 
pared to a volume mix. You can al- 
most set it and walk away and leave 
it. But with a weight mix you've got 
to auger into a scale, run it down the 
scale into your mixer and run the 
next ingredient and so forth. It is a 
very time-consuming operation. Far 
different from a volume mix. 

This, to me, is one of the first 
distinctions that you have to make 
when you consider on-the-farm mix- 
ing. I think Dr. Warden’s report is 
excellent. I think it bears out the 
point of having facts and figures to 


offer in your explanation of where 
on-the-farm mixing probably fits and 
where it doesn’t. We have supplied 
it to our turkey supervisors, who are 
the ones most commonly running into 
this question. 

“Competing With Each Other” 

Another thing that we in the in- 
dustry should consider is what we 
do in the process of competing with 
each other. I don’t know of any bet- 
ter way to promote this on-the-farm 
mixing than the policies we estab- 
lished as manufacturers in the feed 
business. Let me give you just a few 
examples. 

Let’s take credit first. We have 
gone through a number of phases in 
credit on turkeys. Most of you have 
gone through the two-out-of-three 
types of financing. Then we arrived 
at 100% financing, and then we ar- 
rived at 100% plus the capital loan 
stage. The next step, of course, would 
be 100% financing on premix. And 
pray tell me a better way to promote 
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premixes and from-the-ground-up 
mixing than to give 100% loan plus 
a capital investment of $7,500 for the 
equipment and then to sell the man 
the premix. 

You'd be real competitive; I'll give 
you credit for that. But if your credit 
manager sits down with you like my 
credit manager sat down with me 
and said, “Let’s look at this pro- 
gram,” you'll take another look, too. 

On a concentrate program for tur- 
keys where you start out with start- 
er for eight weeks and then concen- 
trate for the growing and finishing 
and then 100% financing, no capital 
loan, we use about 300 finance dol- 
lars, and sometimes it runs above 
that, to get one ton of business. And 
that ton of feed may cost $90. It will 
take $300 to get a ton of business. 

And, if you want to go to a pre- 
mix, it’s something like about $15,- 
000 you'll invest in finance dollars to 
get a ton of business on premix. 

I hope nobody takes that next step 
to get 100% finance on premix. But 


this is just an example of the type 
of policy where someone decides to 
take one step and someone else de- 
cides to outdo him on finance. And 
before we get through, that’s exactly 
where we're at. 

I'll give you another example of 
the type of competitive policies that 
could lead us in this direction. Let’s 
say that you offer free lab service 
on the finished ration. One of the 
major concerns of this man who 
wants to mix from the ground up, or 
use premixes, is quality control. He’s 
really concerned about it, and he 
should be. Now if you want to offer 
free lab service in the guise of com- 
petition and not for profit—and it is 
expensive, believe me—you’ll be very 
competitive, but you'll only speed the 
trend toward on-the-farm mixing. 
Frankly, our labs are not available 
for that purpose. 


“What About Dealers?” 


Another concern that I have is 
what happens to our dealers on that. 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP and DIKAL to be the 
MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplements. Sample after 
sample . . . month after month . . . from bag and bulk shipments 
. .. in feed mills throughout the country . . . analyze the same con- 


sistent analysis. 


No feed phosphorus products are subjected to more meticulous quality 


control than those produced by SMITH-DOUGLASS. 


GRANULAR 


CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus supplement . . . 
will not sift or settle after mixing and shipping . . . flows freely in all 


mixing equipment. 


DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses evenly and eliminates 


annoying dust. 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 


CDP and DIKAL are all biologically usable phosphorus . . . tried and 
tested by state agricultural experiment stations and independent research 
laboratories not affiliated with Smith-Douglass. 


BETTER SERVICE 


You receive faster, more de- 
pendable service from two geo- 
graphically advantageous plant 
locations —Texas City, Texas, 
and Plant City, Florida. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus 
18.0% min. 


CDP 


Calcium Fluorine 
31.0% min. | 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. | 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%, 


18.5% min. 


DIKAL 


20.0% min. | 
23.0% max. | 


0.12% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% 


on 200 mesh. 
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PRODUCTS OF 


Many of our dealers have heavy in- 
vestments in grinding and mixing 
equipment — and good equipment. 
With on-the-farm mixing, and with 
volume type mixers, will this be detri- 
mental to our dealer organization? 
Frankly, I don’t think so. It will, in 
some cases but, in general, no. With 
the grinding and mixing charges 
we're using in the Midwest, few of 
our dealers make any money on this. 
Their margin is on the concentrate. 
And all that dealer has to do is keep 
his eye on where his profit is and 
sell concentrate over the premix or 
the ground-up approach, and his busi- 
ness shouldn’t suffer.. His profit 
shouldn’t suffer in any way because 
that grinding and mixing is not really 
paying him off. 

One other point I'd like to consider 
—and that is, any change generally 
needs a promoter. It doesn’t go by 
its own momentum. Somebody has 
to promote it. In this case, we do 
have promoters. Most of these lie in 
the area of vitamin and drug sup- 
pliers or equipment manufacturers. 
I have no quarrel with those people 
as they try to enlarge their market. 
I do have one request—and I request 
it very humbly, gentlemen, if any of 
you are present. And that is, that you 
properly represent the situation as 
you sell your product. Do not mislead 
the feeder. In most cases it will back- 
fire. And it can backfire very se- 
verely. 

For those of you who are equip- 
ment manufacturers, you of course 
can take an easy approach on this 
As you sell your equipment, recom- 
mend the concentrate from a reputa- 
ble company. And give us a chance 
to work with you. We'll be anxious 
to work with you because, to sum- 
marize, I do not see that on-the- 
farm mixing is a real threat to mid- 
western feed manufacturers and 
dealers. I think we have to be well- 
fortified with adequate facts and in- 
formation so that we can tell the 
feeder what’s involved and what he’s 
getting into. But at that point we 


SALES AWARD—Douglas Chemical 
Co.’s outstanding salesman of the 
year award was earned in 1960 by 
Marion H. (Doc) Johnson of Normal, 
ill. The award is based not only on 
sales volume but also on outstanding 
service to the grain trade. Shown 
presenting the plaque at the com- 
pany’s annual sales meeting is W. C. 
McCaslin, executive vice president of 
Douglas. 


have everything in our favor—to sell 
concentrates over a premix or mixing 
from the ground up. 


Break Ground for Plant 


WALDRON, ARK.—Ground has 
been broken here for the new proc- 
essing plant and hatchery being built 
for Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., 
Dardanelle, integrated poultry and 
feed firm. 

The new facilities will be financed 
by $500,000 worth of industrial bonds 
approved last fall by Scott County 
voters. AVI will lease the plants on 
a long-term basis, and rentals will 
be used to retire the bonds. 

The new plants will be located ad- 
jacent to the Scott County Milling 
Co., also operated by AVI. 
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Advanced Aeroglide features such as 
and 
CLIMATE COMPENSATOR give you positive control of the 
drying process regardless of snow, rain, heat or other weather 
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with equal care without a chance of clogging or contamination. 
These proven features also let you store or ship immediately without 


Weathertight construction cuts heat losses to the bone and greatly 
helps reduce operating cost by one-half or more. Investigate this 
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CLIMATE CONTROLLED DRYING 
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Increases in Direct Selling 
Noted in Parts of Midwest 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


On a recent field trip covering 
parts of four midwestern states— 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
—I found direct selling operations 
increasing. As business becomes more 
competitive and producers increase 
in size, some of the feed men who 
were visited look for more direct 
selling. 

There are, of course, different 
views and different developments in 
this aspect of the business, and for 
any statement, exceptions will be 
found. 

However, some area or regional 
manufacturers said that they were 
going more to direct selling for two 
principal reasons: (1) They felt that 
their dealer set-ups were unsatisfac- 
tory. (2) Some said that they could 
be more competitive and make more 
profit selling direct, that they could 
coordinate manufacturing, selling, 
advertising and other activities more 
effectively and develop potential in 
trade areas relatively close to home 
base. 

Many custom or other local mills 
make some registered feeds and sell 
them in a nearby area directly to 
farmers. Such firms, of course, might 
not be large enough to have a dealer 
organization and would not come un- 
der the direct selling category as it 
is normally considered. However, 
some firms have expanded to or are 
in a size category where they serve 
a radius of up to 100 miles or more, 
and some of these may be moving 
their feeds directly to consumers, as 
are some other firms. 

A few examples of various devel- 
opments in the way of direct selling 
might be mentioned. 

Take the matter of an “unsatis- 
factory dealer organization,” as men- 
tioned above. 

“We got tired of having so many 
dealers sit with feet on the desk and 
ask, ‘When are you gonna send your 
resale men out to sell your feed for 
me in this area?’” said one sales 
manager. “We had to spend a lot 
of time selling a dealer on the idea 
of handling our feeds. Then we had 
to spend a lot of time and money 


having somebody call on him and try 
to prod him into display, advertising 
and selling of feed. Too many deal- 
ers want to act as a warehousing 
agency only and collect the dealer's 
markup. Too many expect the resale 
men to do all the selling for them. 
Well, if we have to do most of the 
selling, we might as well by-pass the 
dealer and take the extra profits.” 
Various Types 

In the area in which I traveled I 
found various types of feed manufac- 
turers who sold direct: 

1. 100% direct sales. This type of 
manufacturer sells direct to farmers 
and has no dealers whatever. He 
deals entirely with farmers and has 
his feed production tied to orders 
which a number of well trained sales- 
men bring in daily. He offers no cus- 
tom service whatever. He may or 
may not buy grain from customers 
to whom he sells feed. 

2. Dealer, plus direct sales. Some 
manufacturers have dealers spotted 
over a fairly large territory, but of- 
ten they will sell direct to quite an 
area surrounding the plant, and may 
also sell direct in areas where they 
do not get satisfactory dealer repre- 
sentation. 

3. Offer some custom mix facili- 
ties. Some area or regional manufac- 
turers, realizing that farmers near 
the main plant want custom mix 
service, offer this as a convenience. 
Some also find that specialized cus- 
tom mix for large feeders is profit- 
able. Some mills offering custom mix 
have dealers and some have not. 

How do some area feed manufac- 
turers sell direct? What program 
does he follow? 


Example 

One feed manufacturer who has a 
sizeable hog and cattle feed volume 
wants customers who will buy at 
least 25 tons of supplement annually, 
says the sales manager. He says that, 
according to his firm, there are four 
classes of feed customers today, as 
follows: 

1. Professional feeder. He is an ed- 
ucated man with a keen sense of eco- 


nomic values. He is not committed to 
any feed firm, and he is always will- 
ing to listen to and consider any sales 
presentation which will show him 
how to lower feeding costs. 

2. Large, diversified farm owner. 
Many of these farmers are college 
graduates, and they are also cost and 
profit minded. The feed salesman who 
hopes to sell to such feeders must 
also know his feeds, their nutritional 
qualities and also costs. Salesmen 
who can approach such feeders as 
well trained advisors have the best 
chance of selling them on a feed pro- 
gram. 

3. Small, diversified farm owner. 
Such a feeder is often a farmer who 
still operates with old time methods, 
but he may be also using some new 
techniques. Such a man, however, 
will not dig as deeply into nutritional, 
production, cost and profit factors as 
will the feeders in the first two class- 
es. He is also likely to have more feed 
prejudices and will usually remain 
loyal to one source of supply and 
will often fail to be alert for oppor- 
tunities to learn about more econom- 
ical methods of feeding. 

4. The in and outer. He is the fel- 
low who periodically goes in the poul- 
try or livestock business, then sells 
out, or is forced out, only to come 
back a few years later to try it 
again. This sort of customer rarely 
makes a profit, he never learns and 
often operates on hunches and keeps 
poor records. He’s always hoping for 
a bonanza market, and because of his 
haphazard practices he often has 
difficulties in paying his feed bills. 

“We concentrate our sales and 
service efforts on the first two class- 
es,” said the sales manager, “and 
dip slightly into the top of class three 
if we need to. But the first two 
classes buy the most feed, pay their 
bills better and are eventually easier 
to work with because they under- 
stand and appreciate management, 
nutrition and all economic factors.” 

Trained Salesmen 

To obtain and serve such top 
notch customers and hold them, this 
firm employs nine well trained sales- 
men. Most of the salesmen are grad- 
uates of an agricultural college. They 
live in special trade areas served by 
the company, and they give manage- 
ment advice. In other words, such a 
salesman is a man whom the profes- 
sional feeder has confidence in as a 
consultant on any of his feeding 
problems, the sales manager said. 

Such a salesman has a small stock 
of feeds in his area from which to 
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This is what it all means 


Vitamin E Many authorities consider vitamin E essential to a 
nutritionally complete diet for poultry, dogs, foxes, mink, and 

other animals. It is also classed officially with the essential human 

nutrients. Myvamix Vitamin E is the simple, sure way to provide 

what is recognized as good in the feed, good in the bird, good in \ 
the egg, good in people. \ 


20,000 International Units of vitamin E per pound. The only 

/ way you can be sure a feed has vitamin E is to add vitamin E. Sub- 

vA stances that merely protect vitamin E are worthless if there's no 

vitamin there to protect. With Myvamix, you know the E is there 
The cost is only a few dimes per ton of feed. 


Myamix 
VITAMIN E~ 


\ FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF REGISTERED FEEDS 


‘20,000 INTERNATIONAL UNITS OF VITAMIN E PER POUND 
IN THE FORM OF DISTILLED CONCENTRATE OF D-ALP}HA-TOCOPHERYL ACETATE ABSORBED 
ON SOY GRIPS ASA CARRIER. 


ADE IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A., + 
P INDUSTRIES Division OF EASTMAN 


DISTILLATIO 


d- When nature makes vitamin E, she gives to each molecule a 
“‘right-handed”’ twist. A less effective form, known as ‘‘d/,"’ consists 
of both “‘right-hand’’ and ‘“‘left-hand’’ molecules in equal num- 
bers. The vitamin E in Myvamix, like the vitamin E in nature, is all 
““right-handed*’—all d-. It’s 36% more potent than the man-made 
variety. 


___ alpha- Ac least seven plant substances—tocopherols—have vita- 
min E activity. Far and away the most effective member of the 
tocopherol family, biologically speaking, is “‘alpha.’’ To equate 
tocopherol with vitamin E is misleading. Corn, for example, is 
rich in tocopherol. But nearly 90% of its tocopherol is in non- 
“‘alpha’’ forms of weak vitamin E effect. ‘‘Alpha,’’ the biologically 
effective tocopherol, is what you get in Myvamix Vitamin E. 


tocopheryl acetate The ‘‘acetate’’ means that the vitamin E in 
Myvamix is really stable. Tests show no loss of potency even after 
storage in finished feeds for six months at 100° F. The full potency 
you put in the feed is there when the feed is fed. 


egy soy grits The vitamin E in Myvamix is on a dry, non-dusting soy 
grits base. We use grits instead of meal because they have less fiber, 
less moisture, more protein, more uniform particle size, and are 
dusted to remove hulls and powder. All this means a higher quality 
product, one that's as casy to handle as anything in your mill. 


DPi This is the place to come for information or a quotation on 
Myvamix Vitamin E. Write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto ¢ Or call the distributor 
Nearest you. 
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deliver emergency orders, if needed. 


Some counsel which these sales and 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


service men might give to a feeder 
could include how to feed sows for 
big litter size. Then they check on 
litters to see what happened. If the 
litter was small, the salesman checks 
to try to find the cause and advise 
the feeder. Thus the feeder can try 
to remedy the situation for the next 
litters. The salesman might also 
check the pigs for scours and causes. 

“Our salesmen call on customers 
once a week or twice a month as the 
need arises,” says the sales manager. 
“The product and management 


knowledge of our salesman is impor- 


tant in selling to the professional 


feeder and diversified farmer. It’s a 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


service they can’t get elsewhere in 
our area.” 

This firm sells most of its feed di- 
rect to customers within a 100-mile 
radius of the plant. One salesman 
can make about 8 calls on feeders 
per day, or 40 per week. Since he 


calls on most customers every second 


INSTALL A 


PELLETING 


MACHINE 


and watch your profits grow! 


This husky machine has been newly 
engineered for continuous high pro- 
duction of pellets on a commercial 
basis—at a low cost per ton, minimum 
maintenance and improved product 
for customer satisfaction. 

Produces full range of pellets from 
1<”" poultry pellet to 1” diameter stock 
feed with lengths up to 2” in any de- 
gree of hardness with or without steam 
or binders. Produces pellets from coarse 
ground roughages, grain mixes or 
combinations. 

New long lasting Superior-Alloy 
quick change dies plus easy roll ad- 
justment plus powerful direct gear 
drive add up to greater production at 
lower cost for better profits in your 
operation. Pellet feeding is on the way 
up! Get this business—don’t let it go 
somewhere else. 


These features assure premium quality pellets 


Horizontal head with stationary die produces 
superior quality pellets. 


New Superior-Alloy Dies and Indented Rollers 


assure higher production—last longer. Horizontal head with renewable Positive control of pellet length. 


Exclusive lower RPM operation and lower 


dies that give longer service. Dies do not rotate; the rollers 
Exclusive horizontal head and_ do the job. Therefore extruded 


power requirements. large diameter stationary die pellets are easily controlled, not 

: ; ; with extra-heavy indented sur- smashed and crumbled. Large 
3 basic models to choose from ranging in face rolls produce better pellets diameter die produces more 
capacity from 24 tons to 80 tons per day under accurate control at lower pellets per “pass”, saves wear 


of superior quality pelleted feed. cost. 


and tear on die. 


GRAIN 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
SEED 


Made by SUPERIOR DIVISION of DAFFIN CORPORATION 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA * PHONE WEST 8-7654 


week, this means one salesman can 
take care of about 80 customers. 

This firm pellets about 90% of its 
swine feeds. The manager also re- 
ports a tendency back to free choice 
in the region served. 

Many farmers in the area like to 
incorporate their own grains with 
the hog feed. Therefore the feed firm 
recommends that feeders buy a 
blender, which sells for about $165 
and attach it to the auger wagon. 
This blender goes into operation after 
the ground feed is put into the auger 
wagon. The blender was developed 
locally and the feed man publicizes it 
throughout the territory. 


Supplements for Farm Mixing 

A feed manufacturer who has 
about 100 dealers and who sells di- 
rect in some areas is helping big 
poultry producers in some of his ter- 
ritory process their own feed, and 
also aiding them in getting egg mar- 
kets. 

Some large egg producers want to 
process feed on the farm, this man 
said, and the company contacted an 
on-the-farm mix machinery manufac- 
turer, studied model setups, and ad- 
vises large egg producers on setups 
available. 

“T’ve got to do it,” he states. “We 
can’t sell these people complete feed, 
and we want to continue to sell them 
supplement. By helping them, they 
continue buying relations with us, 
rather than contacting others. We 
show we are willing to go along with 
their on-the-farm mix ideas, instead 
of trying to argue them out of it.” 

This feed man states that a grind- 
mix outfit can be purchased for $630 
with bin storage, the installation may 
go to $1,200 or more. A ground level 
mill costs about $960 with auger. 
The producer who has such equip- 
ment “can pay for it in one year out 
of his savings,” says the feed man. 
This setup is automatic and requires 
about 8¢ electric power per ton of 
feed produced. Small amounts of feed 
can be made at a time. 

Fifteen egg producers have been 
helped to plan and install such grind- 
mix plants on farms during the last 
14 months, says the feed man. Pro- 
ducers with 2,800 or more layers can 
profitably install such machinery, he 
contends. 

“At least,” says the feed man, 
“we're building our supplement vol- 
ume in those areas where the trend 
is to farm mix. In some grain de- 
ficient areas, the trend is very light.” 


Says Costs Lower 


One feed man who sells direct 
claims that feed costs to the farmer 
are considerably less under this pro- 
gram than under the program of 
“dealer-oriented manufacturers.” 

“The cost of the ingredients for 
a direct feed manufacturer and a 
dealer-oriented manufacturer are al- 
most the same,” he said. “On deliv- 
ery costs he’s probably got us beat 
by about $2 per ton. But on sales and 
advertising cost we are much lower 
than he is. Here is where the big 
difference comes in, and in this cate- 
gory our sales costs per ton are about 
$8 while his may be $18 to $20. We 
sell direct and get more profitable 
business from a smaller territory 
which we cultivate intensely.” 

However, conditions vary, of 
course, and there are many factors 
involved in all of these things, and 
situations may differ from one place 
to another. 

At any rate, it did appear that as 
competition grows, there will be con- 
tinuing new developments in dealer- 
mixer set-ups as well as in direct 
selling. 

As one feed man said, “Just look 
at how things have changed in the 
past five years. What will the next 
five bring?” 

A few years ago, it was unlikely 
that many regional or area manufac- 
turers would be helping feeders to 
buy blending facilities for their 
farms. While many may still not be 
doing this, some now are, as indicat- 
ed above. And others, of course, are 
putting much more emphasis on cus- 
tom mixing, grain banking, etc. 
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UCTURE 


...new type 


ACTIVITY 


NOW...FROM THE LEADER IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Ampro....the latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats...combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. Having undergone intensive study 
and testing under the most advanced methods, it prom- 
ises to be a truly effective coccidiostat for use in broiler 
feeds. It is the first coccidiostat evaluated against 44 
strains of seven species of coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely 
from that of any other coccidiostat in the industry’s 
history — it is similar to that of thiamine. At recom- 
mended use levels it appears to interfere with the thia- 
mine metabolism of the coccidia, but does not affect 
the normal thiamine metabolism of the chicken, a mode 
of action entirely different from any other coccidiostat. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy 
and its favorable margin of safety... plus the fact that 
it permits attractive weight gains and feed conversions. 
Tests to date have not shown any significant ability of 
coccidia to develop resistance to AmPROL — indicating 
a most promising role for years to come — in the man- 
agement of coccidiosis. 


EFFICACY 


Exhibits important activity against major coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix, under a 
variety of conditions. In laboratory comparisons with 
mixed infections of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis, 
AmpPROL gave more protection than other. coccidiostats, 


TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR ITS BRAND OF AMPROLIUM ©1960, MERCK @ CO., INC, 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 


Excellent growth and feed efficiency. After a year of ex- © 


periments against control flocks, under practical com- 
mercial-type conditions, broilers on Amprot showed 
higher final weights with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 
Tested birds were exposed to four consecutive genera- 
tions of ten virulent strains of E. tenella which did not 
develop significant resistance to AMPROL. 


SAFETY 

Well tolerated up to four times suggested use-level of 
0.0125%. Side effects noted above 0.05% level are spe- 
cifically related to thiamine-depletion and are quickly 
reversible, a simple corrective procedure unique with 
AmproL. Feeding trials indicate recommended use- 
levels will not affect egg quality, egg production or 
hatchability. No toxicity observed when feeds contain- 
ing Amprot are fed to other animals. 


USE-LEVEL. 


Recommended use-level for most field conditions is 
0.0125%. 


NOW...WITH ANTIBIOTICS 


For further information, contact your Merck represen- 
tative or write to Agricultural Products, Merck Chemi- 
cal Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7392—Automatic 
Hog Feeding System 


A new automatic feeding system, | 


said to be designed to fit 
quirements of any hog lot, has been 
introduced by Hawkeye Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., manufacturer of Pride of 
the Farm hog feeding and watering 
equipment. 


The new Feed-A-Matic system is ty. When the feed slide is opened, 


described as simple and completely 
automatic. It feeds around the clock 
and requires no watching. Feed is 
conveyed from bulk tank to feeders 
by an auger system powered by an 


the re- | 


| feed flows in until it reaches the 


automatic control unit mounted at | 


the end of the auger in the last | 


No. 7396—Turntable 


feeder in the line. 

The control unit is equipped with 
a paddle device which triggers an 
automatic switch to turn on the 
auger system when the end feeder 
is half empty. When feed rises to 
the proper level in the last feeder, 
the paddle device is raised and the 
motor stops. 


The Feed-A-Matic is engineered to | 


| 


serve two to six feeders, 100 to 435 | 


hogs. It can be installed with Pride 
of the Farm standard feeders of any 
size and capacity, or adapted to any 
feeders already in operation. 

It is described as flexible to fit 


changing requirements. It permits the | 
use of all feeders in one system or | 


just a selected number of them at 
any time. To control feed in-flow 
down the line, each feeder is equipped 
with an outlet feed slide which acts 
as a “damper.” The feed slide can be 
closed and the feeder remains emp- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Ne. 7385—Nutrient Level Card 
Ne. 7386—Displacement Blower 


No. 7388 —Feed Computer 
| No. 7389—Insecticide 
7390-—Bag-Type Container 
] No. 7391—Air Conveying Systems 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


level of the outlet and then the next 
feeder in line starts filling. 

For additional information check 
No, 7392 on the coupon and mail. 


Palletizing System 


Illustrated material is now avail- 
able on a new turntable system that 
is said to eliminate the need to di- 
vert different types of bagged feed 
down separate chutes from a second 


Ne. 7392—Feeding System 

Ne. 7393—Hopper for Weighing 
OC Ne. 7394—Bolted Steel Bins 

C) Ne. 739S—Aatibiotics for Swine 
No. 7396—Turntable System 

Ne. 7397—Collection of Accounts 
Ne. 7398—Ventilating Fan 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


floor level to different loading plat- 
forms on the ground floor, according 
to announcement by the Standard 
Conveyor Co. 

The different types of bagged feed 
move single file, in random order, 
down the same spiral chute to a belt 
conveyor that carries the bags across 
the center of the turntable and un- 
loads them into the sloping side. 

The constantly rotating turntable 
brings the bags around in front of 
three men at pallet loading stations. 
Each man selects his own type of 
feed. His paliet is supported by half 
of a smaller, floor level turntable. 
After he loads each pallet with about 
40 bags, the operator manually ro- 
tates his small turntable 180°. He 
then has another empty pallet im- 
mediately available for loading. As 
the sorting and loading operation con- 
tinues, a fork truck operator removes 
the loaded pallet and puts an empty 
pallet in its place. 

This system is compared with an 
older-type system where two men 
each divert a type or “line” of feed 
down separate chutes. The third type 
goes down another spiral chute at 
the end of the belt. On the floor 
below, two men at each chute load 
bags onto pallets. 

Production output of the new sys- 
tem is said to be about the same as 
it is with the older method, but the 
old method requires eight men (two 
diverters and six loaders) while the 
new system requires only four men 
including one alternate. It is said 
that the new system can save a mill 
32 man-hours per shift. Based on an 
eight-hour day, this could mean a 
saving of $72 or more per day. The 
company says that at that rate the 
turntable system will pay for itself 
easily in much less than a year. 

For additional information includ- 
ing illustrated literature check No. 
7396 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7397—Collection of 
Past-Due Accounts 


Executives faced with the problem 
of collecting ever-increasing past-due 
accounts are said to benefit from a 
new booklet entitled “How to Col- 
lect More Past-Due Accounts,” ac- 
cording to announcement by the pub- 
lisher, U.S. Collection Assn. 

The booklet, written by credit ex- 
perts with extensive experience in 
collection work, describes the digni- 


United States Cotlection Awn., Inc 
North Ravenwood Ave 


fied and friend-saving principles of 
modern credit collection science. 
The authors suggest numerous pow- 
erful cash-getting techniques to help 
bring in cash fast from past-due cus- 
tomers. They suggest firm but digni- 
fied appeals so that the customer's 
good will will be retained and fu- 
ture business growth accelerated. 
For a copy of this booklet check 
No. 7397 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7385—Nutrient 
Level Card 


Peter Hand Foundation has an- 
nounced the availability of its new 
nutrient level card for 1961. The card 
includes recommended levels of nu- 
trients in various types of feeds for 
chickens, turkeys and swine. 

The card is not intended to show 
minimum requirements. It shows the 
Peter Hand recommendations for op- 
timum production. Included are rec- 


ommended levels of protein and en- 
ergy and certain vitamins, minerals 
and amino acids. 

Recommendations are included for 
all of the various types of feeds for 
swine, turkeys and chickens, includ- 
ing both meat and egg-type birds. 

The cards are available for use by 
feed manufacturers, college person- 
nel and others. 

A Peter Hand spokesman pointed 
out that the card is of convenient 
pocket size and easy to carry. 

To obtain a copy of the card check 
No. 7385 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7389—Insecticide 


Malathion for livestock, poultry 
and household use is being market- 
ed by Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories as 
a liquid (Malathion 57) and as a dust 
(Malathion 4). The quart-size liquid 
insecticide contains 57% malathion 


and the dust form comes in a 2 lb. 
applicator containing 4% malathion. 
The products may be used for di- 
rect application on poultry, for 
spraying the poultry house, for spray- 
ing beef and non-milking cattle and 
for their rubbing devices, for treat- 
ing swine in the control of sarcop- 
tic mange and lice, for spraying hog 
pens and litter, and for the control 
of household insects. The products 
also may be used for the control 
of many orchard and garden insects. 
For additional information check 
No. 7389 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7393—Hanging 
Hopper for Weighing 

The Ferguson- Hanks Corp. an- 
nounces that a new hanging batch 
hopper for overhead weighing and 


proportioning of bulk ingredients for 
automated feed mixing is now avail- 
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able as an accessory for Sure-Weigh 
animal and produce scales. The new 
Model A-65 hanging hopper is de- 
signed to be used with the 900-B 
Sure-Weigh scale. 

The company says that the hang- 
ing hopper and Sure-Weigh scale 
combination may 
millers and farmers and ranchers to 
set up a “push-button” feed mill. 

The hanging hopper has a capacity 
of 40 bu. Linkage between scale and 
hopper adjusts from 6 in. to 2% ft. 
The beam tray and stilliard rod can 
be adjusted from 4 ft. to 8 ft. be- 
low scale mechanism for varying ceil- 
ing heights. Hopper is 42 in. high by 


be used by feed | 


92 in. long by 34 in. wide and has | 


a double discharge trap. Frame is 


heavily welded. All parts have a gal- | 


vanized or baked enamel finish. The 
combination of this A-65 hopper and 
Sure-Weigh Model 900-B Scale is 


known as Model 1800-B. This unit, | 


says the company, will handle weigh- 

ing needs within 0.1% accuracy. 
For additional information check 

No. 7393 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7394—Bolted Steel 
Storage Bins 
Illustrated 


literature on 


bolted 


storage bins is now available from | 


Finco, Inc. A four-page folder with 
exploded drawings and arrowgrams 
describes 16 Finco bin features. 

For a copy of this folder check 
No. 7394 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7387—Hanging 
Feeder 


The availability of a new, low-cost, 
economy Model No. 45-10 hanging 
feeder has been announced by 
Oakes Manufacturing Co., an opera- 
tion of Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. 

The feeder has a 30 lb. capacity 
and is made with a one piece, seam 
welded magazine, tapered to prevent 
feed bridging. Feed flow adjustment 
is accomplished by the use of three 
adjustment slots in the side of the 
magazine that will adjust the feed- 
ing opening from % to 1% in. 

A round bale is used to hang the 
feeder and is arched in the center 
so that the feeder will hang evenly 


the | 


when suspended by wire, chain or | 


rope. 
The feeder features a large feed 
saving curled lip and has a raised 
cone-shaped bottom with a 9 in. di- 
ameter that creates free feed flow. 
Full pan diameter is 16% in. with 
a depth of 3 in. The magazine height 
is 13 in. with a top diameter of 9% 


in. and a bottom of 11% in. The | 
width of the feed space around the | 
pan is 2% in. | 

For additional information check 
No. 7387 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7390—Bag-Type 
Container 


A new bag-type container called 
Balex, fabricated from the first | 
heavy-duty Clupak extensible kraft 
paper manufactured on a production 
basis, has been perfected and made 
commercially available, according to 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

It is said that because of the added 
strength the company has put into 
the newly - developed, heavy - duty 
kraft paper, Balex will outperform 
any single or double wall baler bag 
currently available, while at the same 
time reducing costs up to 10% 

This new product is reported to 
have a versatility which makes it 
flexible enough for easy handling, yet 
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--- MORE REPEAT SALES! 


NECTARIZED 


CALF-PAB 


When Dairymen smel! new NECTAR- 
IZED Blatchford’s Calf-Pab’s deli- 


When they see how their calves go 


“4 
| 


MORE CUSTOMERS 


NEW 


milk flavor—they come back for 
more! Their calves eat better, grow 
better. Low cost... proved high 
quality ... Calf-Pab gives you a 
high mark-up profit. 


they want to buy it. 


smackin’ good whole 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 

Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Midwest Plant: Des Moines, lowa 
West Coost Division: Nampa, idaho 


Name You Can Trust in Specialty Feeds” 


GET THE EDGE 
TION 


COMPETI 


FORSTER 


Us 


BIG PLANT OR LITTLE 


DESIGNS AND BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 


owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 


help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 


ADA, OKLAHO 


TELEPHONE FEderal 2-6020, ADA, OKLAHOMA 


pect Forster to save you money 
on a complete “turnkey” job. 


Get in touch with Forster today. 
At your service—we fly our own planes 


FS-48 
FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in building a new feed mill. 
| would like fo discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 


City State 
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LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


8 PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


stiff enough to shape up like a box 
for square and neater pallet loads. 

The company says that Balex meets 
all requirements of automated pro- 
duction line filling and closing. It 
has the conventional construction of 
a pasted bottom and open mouth and 
can be closed by either gluing or 
sewing. 

Some of the uses for this product 
include packaging of flour, dog food, 
plant food, poultry feeds and many 
other products. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a technical brochure on Balex 
check No. 7390 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7388—Feed 
Computer 


A new portable, hand - operated 
computer said to be capable of for- 
mulating precisely more than 187,- 
000 separate livestock and poultry 
diets has been introduced by Nutrena 
Feeds. 

The device, called a “customatic 
computer,” was designed by Nutrena 
for retail dealers equipped to blend 
mill-produced concentrates and farm- 
grown grains into feeds of specific 
nutritional content. 

The computer, approximately the 
size and shape of a small briefcase, 


Keep This in Mind 


Be 


BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 


the Year Round 


Steady sales .. 


. quick turnovers... good profits. 


You get all three all of the time when you promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 


FOR POULTRY 


ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company mobile, alabama 


uses three sets of tables; one show- 
ing nutritional requirements for vari- 
ous farm animals, a second showing 
protein levels attainable by mixing 
grain and concentrates, and a third 
showing the amount of concentrate 
needed to fortify a given quantity of 
grain. 

It is said that dealers will be able 
to calculate feeding programs for 
all farm animals. For additional in- 
formation check No. 7388 on the 
coupon and mail. 


7386—Displacement 
Blower 


How a lobe-type, rotary positive 
displacement blower delivers a me- 
tered amount of air against varying 
pressures with a minimum amount of 
friction, is described in a new 12- 
page bulletin from Sutorbilt Corp. 

The two-color bulletin describes 
such design features as the blow- 
ers’ one-piece shaft, anti-friction 
bearings, timing gears arid hubs, and 
forced-feed lubrication system. A 
separate section discusses blower op- 
eration principles. 

Five diagrams and four charts il- 
lustrate blower design, dimensions 
and performance data for vertical 
and horizontal models. 

There is also a discussion of Sutor- 
bilt Series 3200 gas pumps which 
are available in vertical or hori- 
zontal arrangements. Eight photo- 
graphs illustrate various models of 
blowers and pumps. 

For a copy of this bulletin check 
No. 7386 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7391—Air 
Conveying Systems 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
announced that 75 to 80% of today’s 
air conveying installation require- 
ments can be handled by one of four 
standardized systems described in a 
new company bulletin. 

The systems are said to provide 
savings and quicker shipments be- 
cause of the standardization. The 
bulletin shows standardized compo- 
nents, capacities, horsepower require- 
ments and complete instructions on 
how to easily and quickly select and 
order a system without delay or 
waiting for outside assistance. 

Systems described in Bulletin 228 
cover capacity requirements of 1,000 
to 40,000 lb. per hour. For a copy 
of this bulletin check No. 7391 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7398—Ventilating 
Fan for Poultry Houses 


A new fan designed to provide 
proper air circulation and tempera- 
ture control in all types of weather 
has been developed for poultrymen 
by the Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

The Aerovent “‘Venti-Pack” fan of- 
fered by Keenco features motor-po- 
sitioned shutters that provide two 
volumes of air. The automatic unit is 
controlled by two independent ther- 
mostats. The double-ventilating ac- 
tion is said to insure proper cir- 
culation and temperature control in 
all climatic conditions. 

The “Venti-Pack” carries a certi- 
fied rating which guarantees the air 

(Turn to page 68) 
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Bulk business is increasing fast, says Mr. Lynn M. Pruett, of Pruett’s Feed Store, Gonzales, Texas. In 
less than one year, since installing his new bulk and grind-mix system, total tonnage has jumped 
70%. Poultry, cattle and hogs are the main livestock produced in the Gonzales area. Rations mixed 
with Ful-O-Pep Broiler Concentrates and Ful-O-Pep Gro-Pork 45 have proved exceptionally popular. 


“My new bulk, grind-mix system 
cut operating costs 
$3.90 per ton!” 


— says Lynn M. Pruett, Pruett’s Feed Store, Gonzales, Texas 


“Before my new system, I had only one 2-ton mixer and bulk delivery. There was no 
way of receiving or handling in bulk. My new system, installed a few months ago, cut 
cost of operation by $3.90 per ton,” said Lynn M. Pruett, of Pruett’s Feed Store, Gon- 
zales, Texas. He has been associated with Ful-O-Pep for nearly 3 years. 

But cutting costs is only part of the story. Since installing his modern bulk and 
grind-mixing set-up, Mr. Pruett has stepped up his total tonnage by 70%. Farmers like 
the top results they get from feeds mixed with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. And they like 
the labor-saving and efficiency of bulk handling. “Efficient bulk and grind-mixing help 
me meet demands of today’s cost-conscious feeders,” says Mr. Pruett, “and help keep 
me a step or two ahead of competition.” Experienced Ful-O-Pep engineers contributed 
much toward making the operation efficient and practical, added Mr. Pruett. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Build with Ful-O-Pep 
experience and know-how in bulk and grind-mixing. Write: Feed Sales 
Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl. 


Pruett’s modern bulk installation provides capacity to han- 
dle 632 tons of grain and concentrates. Mr. Pruett has one 
5-ton hammer mill, and two 2-ton vertical mixers—for grind- 
ing local grain and mixing with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. 


“Ful-O-Pep sales and servicemen cooperate wholeheartedly 
in promoting our bulk and grind-mixing services,” comments 
Lynn M. Pruett. Better service and lowered costs make a 
strong appeal in selling new customers. 


“Backed with Ful-O-Pep know-how, my bulk and grind-mixing 
equipment is rapidly paying for itself,” says Lynn M. Pruett. 
“You can depend on The Quaker Oats Company for full coop- 
eration at every step of the way.” 


\ 
\ 
\ 
MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY \ 
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CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 


MORE POULTRY FEEDS 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program for replacement chicks 
is a potentiated starter feed containing Aureomycin. 
Manufacturers, offering such a feed, are providing today’s 
most effective way to boost future egg production. 


LAYER AND BREEDER 
PROGRAM 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for Layers and Breeders. It is 
for distribution to your customers. 
If you need extra copies, see your 
Cyanamid representative or write 
direct to Cyanamid., 


Progressive feed manufacturers 
recognize a powerful, new, vol- 
ume sales builder in potentiated 
AUREOMYCIN®... perhaps the 
greatest boon to successful poul- 
try raising in the last 10 years. 
Already, these manufacturers 
have seen the remarkable good 


health results obtained with po- 
tentiated broiler feeds. This year, 
many will see similar results as 
they evaluate the effects of poten- 
tiated starter feeds for replace- 
ment pullets. 
Benefits of potentiated 
starter feeds 

If you are now offering and sell- 
ing a potentiated starter feed 
containing 200 grams of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton for replacement 
flocks, here are some of the bene- 
fits your producers can expect: 


1. Better protection than ever 
before against CRD, synovitis 
and blue comb. 

2. Better protection than ever 
before against vaccination re- 
actions. 


3. Early and effective preven- 
tion of coccidiosis — first time 
ever offered by an antibiotic. 


4. More chicks saved. More vig- 
orous pullets in the laying 
house, ready for top egg pro- 
duction. 

Producers, gaining these benefits, 

can build more profitable poultry 


operations. Feed manufacturers, 
gaining more customer satisfac- 
tion, can build repeat volume in 
poultry feeds. 

Recommend complete 
Feed-Health Program 
Your potentiated starter feed is 
an important step in a Coordi- 
nated Feed-Health Program for 
layers and breeders. Another im- 
portant step is a treatment feed 
for layers now in production (see 
step 6). The entire, step-by-step 
’ program is described in detail in 
the egg producer advertisement 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health program is a proved 
program, Producers will find it 
sound, practical, easy to follow. 
Feed manufacturers and dealers 
who participate in this program 
will find it a continuous good-will 
builder . .. and an effective new- 
business builder. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultur- 
al Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


This month, your prospective customers are reading 
the advertisement shown here. It appears in leading 
poultry papers. 4,700,000 impressions to egg pro- 
ducers! These customers will also be listening to 
well-known Farm Directors tell the benefits of the 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program for layers and 
breeders on 40 radio stations throughout the country. 
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HOW TO TURN 


MORE REPLACEMENTS 


INTO PROFITABLE 
EGG PRODUCERS 


Do this: coordinate proper feeding with 
protective medication through every stage — 


You've selected your replacement 
chicks for bred-in characteristics 
that should bring you more eggs 
over a longer period at less cost. 

How can you be more certain 
that these chicks will live up to 
their potential and make your 
egg-producing operation an eco- 
nomic success? 

By following good manage- 
ment and sanitation practices. By 
taking every precaution to see 
that disease is kept out of your 
flocks all the way through...from 
chick to laying hen. 

Disease, visible or invisible, is 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


ry 


from baby chicks to laying hens. 


the biggest handicap to making 
more egg money. It can strike 
suddenly, cause high death losses 
or severe slumps in production. 
The Cyanamid Feed-Health 
Program—described step-by-step 
here — shows you what to do to 
lick disease, when to do it and 
how to do it. It’s a proved program 
—practical, sound, easy to follow. 
Talk to your feed man. Ask 
him for your free folder which 
describes, in detail, the Cyana- 
mid Feed-Health Program for 
layers and breeders. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 


tural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


i. Give them health in the drinking water. 
First immediate step for replacement chicks is 
AUREOMYCIN® Soluble in the drinking water for 
first 48 hours. This assures adequate early in- 
take of AUREOMYCIN to guard against CRD, syno- 
vitis and blue comb. Give AUREOMYCIN Soluble 
at other times when disease or stress shows up. 


2. Feed potentiated starter feed with Aureo- 
mycin. A PF starter containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton is today’s most effective 
feed. Fed for 3 to 4 weeks, this starter feed pro- 
tects against CRD, synovitis, blue comb and coc- 
cidiosis — guards against vaccination reactions 
— gets chicks off to a fast, vigorous start. 


Fe, 


3.Dust away Newcastle disease and bronchitis. 
Here’s your sure way to control Newcastle dis- 
ease and infectious bronchitis simultaneously. 
Use Cyanamid Dust BIOLATOR®, or AQUAVAC® in 
the drinking water, at 1 to 7 days of age. Repeat 
vaccination at 3 to 4 weeks of age, 12 to 16 
weeks of age, and every 4 months thereafter. 


4. Keep growing chicks healthy and vigorous. 
At 4 weeks of age, change to grower feed with 
0.02% Nitrophenide. Feed up to 12 weeks. 
Nitrophenide will continue to control coccidiosis 
and allow the development of immunity. If an 
outbreak occurs after 12 weeks, treat with SUL- 
MET® drinking water solution. 


5. Don’t risk disease setbacks later. Be pre- 
pared with a potentiated treatment feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton at 
any time trouble shows up, including coccidiosis 
outbreaks. AUREOMYCIN is ideal for treatment 
because it effectively controls CRD, synovitis, 
blue comb as well as coccidiosis. 


6. House more top- performing hens. When you 
follow this Cyanamid Feed-Health Program, 
you put more healthy pullets in the laying house. 
At the first sign of trouble — drop in feed con- 
sumption, slump in egg production or other 
symptoms of disease — use a feed containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Keep hens producing! 


| | 


movement required to eliminate ex- 
cess moisture and harmful fumes 
from the poultry house. The fan also 


works to prevent drastic temperature 


fluctuations and factors which lead 
to condemnation in meat birds, say 
officials. 

The “Venti-Pack’s” shutters are 
mounted inside the poultry house to 
eliminate freeze-ups caused by ice 
and snow. It is equipped with self- 
cleaning, corrosion - resistant blades 
and a dustproof motor witih perma- 
nently lubricated ball bearings. 

The “Venti-Pack” is available in 
three sizes: 14, 18 and 24 in. The 
24 in. fan delivers 5,650 CFMs at 
0 in. static pressure and 4,840 CFMs 
at % in. static pressure. It comes 
with both automatic and standard 
back draft shutters. 

For additional information check 
No. 7398 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7395—Antibiotics 
For Swine 


The availability of a technical 
service bulletin that describes the 
advantages of “Pro-Strep,” a _ peni- 
cillin-Streptomycin feed mixture, has 


been announced by Merck & Co., 
Ine. 

The company says that on-farm 
feeding trials, involving 6,600 head of 
swine under practical conditions, 
gave “Pro-Strep” an equal or slight- 
ly superior rating over competitive 
products through increased savings 
in feed. 

In a summary of results, officials 
say it was shown that the lowest 
cost per pound of gain—$0.061—and 
the highest average profit per pig— 
$18.48 — were produced by “Pro- 
Strep” rations. 

For a copy of this bulletin check 
No. 7395 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7342—Automated feeding sys- 
tem, Baughman Mfg. Co. 


call 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 
to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water— 


sellers a consistent market for grain of 
every class and quality. Buyers get 
prompt, accurate filling of special qual- 
ity requirements. 


Modern communications. A leased wire 
system keeps Cargill merchants aware 
of domestic and world demand and 
supply—allowing bids and offers reflect- 


ing the broadest possible markets. 


+ 


assure handling best suited to your needs. 


Research. Advanced research in grain 
storage, handling, transportation and 
marketing assures Cargill customers of 
price benefits from the newest industry 
advances. 
Whether you deal in the largest or the 


smallest quantities of grain, next time 
you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


Cargill 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


No. %7348—Distillers feed bulletin, 
Distillers Feed Research Council. 

No. 7344—Phosphoric acid and mo- 
lasses, Pacific Molasses Co. and A. R. 
Maas Chemical Division of Stauffer 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7345—Business expansion plan, 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7346—Insulated egg room door, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 

No. 7847—Hatching egg, incubator 
sanitizer, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No. 7348—Bulk truck unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7349—Electric motor, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7350—Turkey range feeder, 
Oakes Mfg. Co. 

No. 7351—Turkey diseases, Merck 
& Co. 

No. 7852—Turkey medication, Up- 
john Co. 

No. 7358—Bin control equipment, 
The Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. %7354—Grain Trailer, 
Trailer Co. 

No. 7355—Grain storage buiiding, 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 

No. 7356—Electric motor bulletin, 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co 


Wilson 


No. 7357—Feed delivery costs, Tex- 
tile Bag Industry 

No. 7358—Individual scours treat- 
ment card, Specifide, Inc. 

No. 7359—Net weight scale, Tole- 
do Scale Corp. 

No. 7360 — Feeder-hopper, Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. 

No. 7361-—-New malathion label 
claim, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7362—Rotary positive blowers, 
Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7363—Screen frame treatment, 
S. Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 7364—Storage, conveyor liner, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

No. 7365—Heavy-duty pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7366—Vitamin-mineral powder, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

No. 7367—Scale maintenance pro- 
gram, Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7368—Hanging feeder, Fulton 
Co. 

No. 7369—Feed supplements, Vit- 
A-Way, Inc. 

No. %7370—Feeder machine, The 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7371—Truck leasing plan, 
Wheels, Inc. 

No. 78372—Grain facilities booklet, 
Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 7873—Equipment for poultry, 
livestock, Fulton Co. 

No, 7374—Portable belt conveyor, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7875—Adjustable elbow, Huss 
& Schlieper. 

No. 7876—Humidity guide, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 7377—Bale shredder, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7878—Equipment leasing study, 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. 

No. 7379—Weigh hopper for verti- 
cal mixers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7380—Bulk feed body, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7381—Bag top printer, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7382—Bloat control treatment, 
Dr. Roberts Laboratories and Nich- 
olas of America, Ltd. 

No. 7383—Vibratory feeder, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7384—Poultry medication, The 
Merck Chemical Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc. 


MOBILE 
“EQUIPMENT 


ONE-MAN 
OPERATION 


Write For Details THE B&l MOBILE 


BARNARD & LEAS 
Manufailaring Company ine. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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6,000,000 WINE GALLONS OF REASONS [AY] 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


n distillers s 


by-product of alcohol distilling that keeps 
these tanks full, year ‘round 


Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it contains unidentified growth 
factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. Because it is super-rich in 
these factors, you actually get more feed value for your feed ingredient dollar. 

The importance of SOLULAC growth factors to top feedlot performance has been proven 
by leading Agricultural Universities and Colleges. That’s why they recommend 
SOLULAC.* Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive substitutes . . . nothing 
can equal SOLULAC’s performance. You don’t have to accept substitutes, either .. . 
SOLULAC is produced and made available 52 weeks of every year. Guaranteed free 
flowing in 50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads. 


* Additional Information on Request from 


.\GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 ae Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Public Speaking 

Mike Rooney, a feed dealer from 
Cedarville in the far end of the coun- 
ty, knocked on the door of Joe 
Brooks’ home about eight o'clock one 
evening. Mike was one of Joe's deal- 
er friends, and also a member of the 
Douglas District Feed Dealers Club. 


“Why, hello, Mike,” greeted Mary 
cheerfully. “Come in. How nice to 
see you. Where’s Edith?” 

Burly, jovial Mike stepped into the 
house. He was hatless and wore a 
blue suit and a snazzy sport shirt. 
“Oh, Edith had to attend a women’s 
club meeting in Beecher tonight, and 
give a report. She’s a state delegate 


or somethin’. And, begorra, I can’t 
stand women’s club meetings, so I 
came over to gas with Joe for an 
hour.” 

“Oh,” said Mary regretfully. “Joe 
isn’t home tonight. He’s at school.” 

Mike grimaced. “School? What’s 
he doin’ there, may I ask?” 

“Oh, he’s taking a course in public 


FEEDERS SAVE NEARLY 1'2 TONS OF FEED 


GETFIVE RY PIGS FREE 


FOR EVERY ONE HUNDRED THEY RAISE! 


What’s the most efficient diet for weanling pigs? That’s 
what recent university feeding tests set out to prove. 


Starting with eight lots of purebred Hampshires and 
Durocs at an average weight of 54 pounds each, every 
lot received a different experimental ration until the 
desired weight of 125 pounds was reached. 

Best overall ration of the lot? The one fortified with 
a 5% amount of meat and bone meal! 


Pigs on this high-protein meat and bone meal enriched 
diet outperformed those receiving only vegetable pro- 
tein in every classification of the test. Compared to the 
control diet results, they consumed far less feed, showed 
much greater weight gain, took six days less to reach 
the 125-pound target weight. 


These same findings, when applied to a lot of 100 pigs, 
would result in feed savings of 2,968 pounds and in- 
creased weight gain of 672 pounds . . . almost like 
getting 5 pigs free. 

Best of all, the use of meat and bone meal helps improve 
the market for animal protein byproducts . . . results 
in better prices for the feeder when his hogs are sold. 


Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other information on securing 
more weight gain, lower cost per pound of gain, and 
increased growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 
Let him show you how to improve your feed results 
with stabilized animal fats, meat meal, meat and bone 
meal, poultry byproducts meal, feather meal, and other 
products of today’s scientific rendering industry. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


speaking,” Mary pointed out eagerly. 
“He says every feed man should learn 
how to be a speaker. You know nowa- 
days a dealer has to talk at conven- 
tions, to high school classes, and farm 
panels, and it’s good business to make 
the right kind of impression on 
people.” 

Mike chuckled. “Yep, the feed busi- 
ness is gettin’ too refined for a rough 
feller like me. It’s good that I figure 
on retiring in a coupla years. But, 
Mary, I’m rather glad that Joe isn’t 
home. Now I can visit a little with a 
mighty good looking woman.” 

Mary blushed. “Oh, now, Mike, I 
know I shouldn’t but I do like that 
kind of blarney. I’ve got some extra 
apple pie. Won't you have some? And 
a cup of coffee? Joe should be home 
soon.” 

“Ah, your apple pie, Mary.” Mike 
rubbed his hands. “That I like. Don’t 
tell Edith. She just can’t make pie 
of any kind. The crust is always soggy 
and tastes like heck.” 

Mike and Mary visited and talked 
about thefr mutual friends and the 
feed business until Joe came home a 
half hour later. 

“Hi, Joe,” boomed Mike. “You see 
what happens when a feed dealer 
leaves his pretty wife at home. A 
smart guy like me comes around and 
tells her how good looking she is. 
And I think she likes it.” 

“Gee, look at the color in her 
cheeks,” Joe said. ‘“Maybe I had bet- 
ter stay home once in a while and 
tend to my knittin’, eh, Mary?” 

Mary merely smiled, but Mike said, 
“I ate your pie, Joe. You missed that, 
too. Now what’s all this stuff about 
public speaking? Are you trying to 
become a new kind of feed dealer? 
Do you want to spoil the future gen- 
eration of feed men by gettin’ them 
to take public speaking lessons?” 


Speaking Problem 

Joe grinned and thanked Mary as 
she poured coffee for him. “Tastes 
good, honey,” he said. Then, “Mike, 
five or 10 years ago I would have 
thought public speaking lessons were 
foolish. But I don’t today. I have been 
asked to talk to lots of farm groups, 
and I always thought I was doing all 
right. At least the farmers never 
complained. Then one night I re- 
hearsed a speech I planned to give to 
a farm clinic and used the tape rec- 
order. I played it back and I got a 
shock.” 

“Yeah?” 


Joe nodded. “Yes, I found that I 
spoke in a_ steady monotone—no 
change in pitch or expression. And 
then I was mumbling a few of my 
words. I thought to myself, how can 
farmers want to listen to me when I 
talk like that? How can they under- 
stand what I say?” 

“Begorra, was it as bad as that?” 

Joe sipped his coffee. “Yes, and I 
challenge you, Mike, to go into my 
study, and to talk into that tape rec- 
order,.making up a speech you are 
going to give to 25 farmers on rais- 
ing hogs.” 

“Who, me?” asked Mr. Rooney, 
cocking his head to one side. “Sure, 
show me that tape recorder, and I 


Arbor Acres 
5O’s are so 
much easier 


to grow 


Arbor Acres 
Farm, Inc. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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don’t care if you listen at the door, 
either.” 

Joe winked at Mary and got up. 
“Okay, I’ll get the tape recorder set 
for you, and I won't listen either. 
You make your own judgment.” 

So Joe showed Mike Rooney how 
to start the tape recorder. Then he 


left him in the room and closed the | 


door. 

“Well, Mary,” Joe said as he re- 
turned to the kitchen, “it sure was 
a surprise to see Mike here when I 
got home.” 

His wife smiled. “I liked having 
him here. He’s always so gallant to 
women. It makes them feel—” she 
broke off. 

“Makes them feel that they wish 
their husbands were more like that 
now and then, eh?” Joe asked. 

Mary nodded. 

Just then the aoor to the study 
opened. “Joe,” called Mike, “I’m fin- 
ished speaking. Can you wind her up 
and turn her on so I can hear how 
an American Churchill sounds?” 

Joe laughed. “Okay, I’m coming.” 

He rewound the tape to its start- 
ing position, then turned on the ma- 
chine again. “Here goes, Mike,” he 
said. “‘Now listen to yourself talk.” 

A few minutes later the door to the 
study opened and out staggered a 
shaken Mike Rooney. “By all the 
snakes in Ireland!” he growled, “I 
didn’t recognize the damn fool that 
was talkin’. What a brogue, begorra 
And the feller mutters—you could 
hardly hear him at times. I got so 
damn mad I turned him off before he 
finished.” 

Joe grinned. “I felt the same way, 
Mike,” he admitted. “Here, have an- 
other cup of coffee and absorb the 
shock.” 


Mike sat down and sipped his cof- | 


fee. “Now I can understand why I 
only sell 10-15 tons of feed at feeder 
meetings. It’s my voice, or the way 
I use it. Joe, if I join that speaking 
class of yours, I should be able to sell 
50 tons a meeting. It would be worth 

“It sure “And 


would,” Joe said. 


when you get trained so you can sell | 


50 tons at a meeting, let me know. 
I want to see how it’s done.” 

SELF-FEEDER FOR LAMBS 

SAN FRANCISCO Endeman 
Feeds, Inc., Williams, Cal., now 
on the market a self-feeder for lambs. 
It is 10 ft. in length with two dividers 
on the inside which makes three com- 
partments. Capacity of the feeder is 
approximately 1,500 Ib. It is designed 
especially for pellets, but may be 
used for feeding any kind of concen- 
trate. 


FULL 

CLR cartons 
Co you can have your OWN BRAND cartons that 
sell eggs against all competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodechrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
paid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE. Write to TOBIAS 
Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago I, Ill. 


brand namee 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


has | 


Million Bird Capacity 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—A new feed 
mill that has been installed by the 
Owen’s Poultry & Egg Co. here has 
the capacity to supply feed for a 
million chickens. Wayne Owen, own- 
er of this business, explained that the 
firm is presently feeding 300,000 
birds. 

The Owen company started receiv- 
ing chickens Feb. 16. Its broiler pro- 
duction will be increased as the op- 
eration becomes more adjusted to the 
feed-mixing division. This company 
completed a broiler-processing plant 
here in 1958. Its distribution has been 
largely in the southeast Arkansas 
area. 

BULK FEED PLANT 


BRIGHTON, IOWA—Robison 
Feeds, Inc., has begun construction 
here of a modern push-button bulk 
feed and milling plant. Art Salzman 


E 
THE FEED MANUFACTUR 


The Ultra-Life Program makes it easier. 


Step up your tonnage, pep up your 
feed formulas, and improve your 
results on the farm in 1961. The 
Ultra-Life Program can help you 
expand profits and help you on the 
way up this year. 

Ultra-Life leads the industry in prod- 
ucts and services to independent 
feed manufacturers. Our 25 years of 
experience in providing vitamin and 
trace mineral fortification to feed 
manufacturers can help your busi- 
ness to grow in ‘61. 


- Ask about 


Program”. 


iv) Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


For complete details, write, wire or phone us today! 
“The Ultra-Life 


of Mt. Pleasant is the general con- One of the country’s oldest ond largest manvlacturess of vitemia ond trove mineral products, 


ever meet a one man gang ? 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . 


as 


. it just seems that way to the many customers to whom we furnish a complete 


mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you.. . 
no maiter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 


tion, or small manufacturing. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 

Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
We can even lease it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 


mill as it earns for you. 


financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


contractors... 


money. 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 

EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 

make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it. 

SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 
operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 


for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 


construction. 


Equipment 


3501 S. Illinois St., 


NAME___ 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY | 


Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on coengints 
mill planning and construction services. 


ADDRESS__ 


Mail this coupon today for our detailed r new y besides on mill 
planning and construction. 


I 
| 
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TRAINING SCHOOL—Twenty-six Kent dealers from Iowa, Illinois, South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska were in Muscatine, Iowa, during March, 
for a three-day training school on management and nutrition, conducted by 
the educational and scientific staff of Kent Feeds. The three day session is 
one of a series that Kent holds for its dealers throughout the year. The 
dealers are pictured here. 


Canadian Prairie 
Farmers Turn to 


Rapeseed for Profit 


OTTAWA—An increasing number 
of Prairie farmers are calling rape- 
seed a rapid road to riches. 

Farm value of the 1960-61 crop is 
estimated conservatively by the Can- 
ada Department of Agriculture at 
over $20 million if last year’s aver- 
age price of 4¢ lb. prevails. This rec- 
ord-breaking figure, when compared 
with the $7.2 million value of the 
previous year’s crop, offers concrete 
proof that rapeseed is coming into 
its own as a leading cash crop. 

A total of 756,000 acres was seeded 


Front row, left te right, are: Ralph Masionka, Sioux City, Iowa; Courtney Stevens, i j- 
Bowen, Iil.; Jim Britton, Putnam, Hl; Pete Peterson, Galva, Hl.; P. M. Rowley, Canton, to rape in the 1960-61 crop year. Av 
Ill.; Martin Jochimsen, Dewitt, lowa; Wayne Whiteman, Memestend, lowa, and Bert Christ- erage yield was 729 Ib. per acre for 

a production of 551 million Ib. Ex- 


ensen, Canton, 8.D. 
ports to nine countries, mainly west- 


Second row, Harry Murphy, Washburn, ll; 
Holland, towa; Jim Steimle, Bradford, Ul. ; Elmer Edler, 

ern Europe and Japan, totaled 260 
million Ib. 
introduced to 


Monmouth, Ill., and Lyle Worley, Schleswig, lowa. 
A wartime “baby” 


Third row, Paul Fitschen, Washburn, Ill.; Leif Roland, Walnut Grove, 
Canada in 1943 to bolster dwindling 


Al Gum, Greenview, UL; Clarence Kruse, 
New Liberty. lowa; Kenneth Kick, 


Minn.; Don 
Feethaver, Coleridge, Neb., and Raymond Smith, Onawa, lowa. 

Fourth row, left to right, Phil Marshall, Winfield, lowa; Evar Anderson, Hudson, Iowa; 
Roger Mickelson, Walnut Grove, Minn.; Floyd Forst, Iowa; Ken Rath Laurel, 


B 
Neb.; Ed Kohler, Homestead, Iowa, and Everett Wiedemeier, Williamsburg, lowa. 


9 WHITE 
ROCKS Provide Uniform 
High Performance 


PLAN YOUR ‘PROFIT CAMPAIGN’ WITH 
THE BIRD THAT GIVES EXTRA VALUES 
FROM FLOCK AFTER FLOCK! 


The predictable high performance that you get from flock 
after flock of Cobb White Rocks can be a key element in your 
campaign for greater margins of profit — whether you’re a 
grower, a breeder flock operator, processor, hatcheryman, or run 
a completely integrated operation. 

Official test records, backed by years of outstanding com- 
mercial performance, provide documented evidence of excellence 
on every count. Not only do Cobb birds have an almost amazing 
ability to out-grow anything available in 
the industry today, but they have a way of 
keeping step with the most exacting de- 
mands for hatchability, productivity and 
livability. 

Yes, you can set your “profit watch” by 
the famous Cobb ite Rock performance. 

They have a way of producing outstanding 

results in grow-out operations, on dressing 

plant lines and in parent breeder flocks. 
eeeeeeeeee eee eeee 

Your Cobb representative has an exciting new folder 


thet documents this outstanding performance. Write 
or telephone him today .. . or write direct. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms Concord, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
@ Gainesville, Ga. © Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Bundesen Bros. @ Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., Newberg, Ore. 
Het Evropee Pluimveefokbedrijf ““Hamersveld" Holland 
Puerto Rico @ Colombia, Sovth America @ Mexico 


WHITE F ROCKS 


Goshen, Ind. 


supplies of strategic oils, rapeseed to- 
day is rated as the country’s fifth 
largest crop. 

Of the five seeds grown in Canada 
from which edible oils are produced, 
rapeseed has the highest yield of oil. 
Other seeds are sunflower, flax, soy- 
bean and safflower. It is estimated 
that 650 Ib. of rapeseed has a 40% 
oil content and yields 260 Ib. of oil. 

In Canada, oil from flaxseed is not 
considered edible and use of rapeseed 
in the manufacture of margarine 
and shortening is steadily increasing. 
In margarine it replaces soybean and 
fish oils. At the present 50% of all 
edible oils used in Canada or export- 
ed by Canada are imported. 

Although rapeseed oil has been pro- 
duced in Canada since 1943-44, it was 
not until early in 1958 that the Food 
& Drug Directorate of the Depart- 
ment of National Health & Welfare 
announced it had no objection to use 
of rapeseed oil in moderate amounts. 
The announcement immediately cre- 
ated increased interest in production 
of the seed. 

Alvin Hamilton, agriculture minis- 
ter, said that two large Canadian 
margarine manufacturers had _ indi- 
cated that they would take all the 
rapeseed oil that could be produced 
if the oil meal could be profitably 
disposed of. On this basis, the min- 
ister felt that the 750,000 acres of 
rapeseed sown in 1960 could be in- 
creased with safety to 1.1 million 
acres in 1961. 

Use in Feed Rations 

Many federal and provincial agron- 
omists feel that Canadian farmers 
are unduly prejudiced against use of 
rapeseed oil meal in feeding rations. 

Canada Department of Agriculture 
experiments with feeding rations con- 
taining the meal in specified propor- 
tions have shown that such rations 
are just as satisfactory as _ those 
mixed with any other meal on the 
market. Rapeseed oil meal, however, 
is not considered suitable for very 
young animals or young poultry. 

Other experiments have shown 
that rapeseed oil meal, on a protein- 
equivalent basis, can replace all the 
soybean oil meal in the diet of poul- 
try laying and breeding stock when 
the diet contains 1% meat meal and 
50% fish meal. Good results have 
also been realized in fattening tur- 
keys using whole rapeseed, rather 
than meal, it was reported. 


NAMED TO AG COUNCIL 

MINNEAPOLIS—Ron Kennedy, di- 
rector of public relations for F. H. 
Peavey & Co. here, has been named 
a member-at-large of the University 
of Minnesota Institute of Agriculture 
Advisory Council. He succeeds Stan- 
ley Folsom, retired president of the 
Twin City Seed Co., whose term ex- 
pired. 


Do You Make the 


ALAi Pu 
HOG FEED? 
We believe that you're sincerely interested » 
best hog feed So, you'll 
re in a few f 4 


acts 


te of swine. 

@ Lactating Sows—to wean lorger litters of 
heavier pigs. 


gains. 

@ Grow inishing—faster growth, im- 

and better market 

Drop us a note and we'll send you the 

very latest independent scientific docu- 
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Study DDT Levels 
In Feeds, Milk 


BERKELEY, CAL.—A feeding ex- 
periment with dairy cows has been 
conducted at University of California 
at Davis in an attempt to define a 
level of DDT in feeds that would be 
undetectable in the milk. It was un- 
der the direction of Dr. Gunter 
Zweig, associate chemist in pesticide 
residue research; Dr. L. M. Smith, 
associate professor of food science, 
and Dr. S. A. Peoples, professor of 
pharmacology. 

For six weeks pairs of animals 
including producers of both high and 
low fat milks—were fed daily rations 
containing 0-5 ppm. DDT, based on 
their feed intake. 

In another experiment conducted 
by the researchers six cows were fed 
one ppm. of added DDT over a peri- 
od of eight weeks. Milk was analyzed 
periodically for fat and DDT content. 
The maximum level of added DDT in 
the feed that did not produce a de- 
tectable residue in the milk was 0.5 


ppm. At levels of 1, 2, 3 and 5 ppm. | 


added DDT, detectable residues were 


found in the milk of all animals. DDT | 


concentration in milk was 
tional to the DDT level in the feed, 
the researchers stated. And, corre- 
lation between DDT residue and but- 
terfat concentration in milk at each 
feeding level was found, according to 
the university findings. No such cor- 
relation existed between total DDT 
excretion and total fat production, 
it was found. 

The amount of DDT added daily 
to the feed was plotted in logarithms 
against the concentration of DDT in 
the milk. Extrapolation of the re- 
sulting straight line to 0.01 ppm. of 
DDT in milk—the_ undetectable 
amount—gave a value of 0.8 ppm. in 
the feed while the experimental value 
was 0.5 ppm. 


Nebraska Tells Plans 
For Feeders Day Event 


LINCOLN, NEB. — “Beef from 
Plain to Plate’’ will be the theme of 
the annual Feeders Day at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, April 20 

Dr. Robert M. Koch, chairman of 
the department of animal husbandry, 
said problems of beef carcass evalu- 
ation and current research designed 
to help meet consumers’ needs in 
the market place will be emphasized 
during the day-long meeting. 

Discussion of current beef cattle 
feeding experiments at the agricul- 
tural experiment station in Lincoln 
will start off the morning session at 
the biochemistry and nutrition audi- 
torium on the agriculture campus. 

These reports on feeding trials will 
be followed by a panel discussion led 
by Prof. W. J. “Bill” Loeffel, chair- 
man of the university’s department 
of animal husbandry. Prof. Loeffel 
will present background information 
on research on the criteria and tech- 
niques of beef carcass evaluation. 

Wayne Bartley, head meat buyer 
for Hinky-Dinky Stores, Omaha, will 
speak from the wholesaler-retailer 
point of view in regard to the prob- 
lem of providing beef cuts to meet 
the needs of “Mrs. Consumer.” 

And, representing “Mrs. Consum- 
er” herself, the woman shopper at 
the meat counter, will be a Nebraska 
housewife who will give her frank 
comments on what she believes to be 
the characteristics looked for by con- 
sumers in beef cuts at the present. 

During the afternoon feeders will 
be taken by bus to view cattle on 
feed in animal husbandry lots in 
the Lincoln area. 


propor- | 


Soft Ph ate 
LONF with Colloidal 
Clay 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fla. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougilas 
Chemical Co. 

1513-15-17 Bart St., Omaha, Neb. 


Des Moines Feed Club 
Plans May 22 Event 


DES MOINES — The annual Des 
Moines Feed Club Field Day will be 
held May 22 at the Des Moines Golf 
and Country Club, it was announced. 

Tickets for the banquet and show, 
which are $8, may be obtained by 
writing Don Frantz, Nixon & Co., 
S.E. 21st and Maury, Des Moines. 

For hotel reservations, write Reed 
Merrick, Sargent Calcium Co., 2525 
Euclid Avenue, Des Moines. 


NEW DRIED WHEY FIRM 

MONTICELLO, I0OWA—Construc- 
tion of a building to house a new in- 
dustry, Dried Whey, Inc., has been 
started here. The new firm, headed 
by Van Allen, Dundee, Ill., and Joe 
Jones, Pittfield, Ill., will buy whey 
from cheese manufacturers in this 
eastern Iowa area. 


ABORATORIES 


DRESSING 


| 
Protection against certain deficiency diseases 30 ee 


%, 


Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenex BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenex BHT increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenex BHT protects poultry against cer- 
tain deficiency diseases. 


Your feeds supply these extra 
performance factors when they contain 


n vitamin utilization 


& 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 


was developed to meet the specific. 


needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


anOX 
4 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


1 Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent. 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Atlant, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N. E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, 
IMinois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Detroit, 17320 West Eight Mile Rd.; Framingham, Mass., 65 Concord St.; Greens- 
boro, N. C., 435 Jefferson Standard Bidg.; Houston, 1103 Prudential Bidg.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; Philadelphia, Fort Washington Industrial Park, 
Fort Washington, Penna.; St. Louis, 10 South Brentwood Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, Son Francisco, 333 Montgomery St.; 
Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Rd.; Portland, 1430 W. Clay St.; Salt Lake City, 573 
East Broadway; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: Soden Chemicals, Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Rd. 
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THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 
OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus Sa duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
_ of profitable service. 

our sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING co. 
Columbus, Nebraska 
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National Society for 
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Bankers Told Feed Men Don't Want Financing Role .Feb. li—p 
Feed Firms Extend More Broiler Credit; Bank Credit 

Feb. 4—p 
Florida Poultry Producers ‘Assn... Feb. 4—p 
Industry Approach to Credit More _ “Mature Feb. 25—p 
Money Is Key to Sound Business Expansion -Feb. 25—p 

CROTALARIA: 
Dangers of Crotalaria Seed Defined Feb. |18—p 
DAIRY FEEDING: 
Illinois Nutrition Conference .Feb. 18—p 
DISEASE: 
American Society of Animal Production Feb. 25—p 
Animal Nutrition Conference ........ Feb. 25—p 
Comments on Medicated Feed or Water intake as Re- 

lated to Age, Body Weight ....Feb. 18—p 
Florida Poultry Producers Assn. Meeting .Feb. 4—p 
New Hampshire Poultry Health Conference .......... Feb. 25—p 
Production of Specific-Pathogen-Free Swine . Feb. |I—p 
USDA Speaker Warns Southeast Poultrymen About 

Lymphomatosis . Feb. |I—p 
Urge Research to. Halt “Pouitry Losses Due to Air- 

sacculitis Feb. |i—p 

ENERGY: 
Cattlemen's Conference 4—p 
Says Many Turkey Rations inedaquete in | Energy, Pro- 

Study Best Energy, Protein Balance Feb. |I—p 
ENZYMES: 

Montana Nutrition Conference ......... Feb. |18—p 
EXCHANGES: 

Chicago Board of Trade Feb. 25—p 

San Francisco Grain Exchanges Feb. 25—p 

Toledo Board of Trade Feb. 
EXPORTS: 

Asks CCC Grain for Feed Men When Poultry Is Ex- 

Feb. |18—p 
Asks Subsidies for Processed Oats Equal to ‘Export 

.Feb. 25—p 
Illinois Agricultural industries Feb. |li—p 

FARM MIXING: 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. . ..- Feb. 25—p 
Neb. Swine Specialists D.scuss Farrowing Facilities... .Feb 18—p 
FARM POLICY: 
Approval of Grain Bill Unlikely ........ Feb. 25—p 
Asks CCC Grain for Feed Men When Poultry Is Ex- 

Capital Comment ...... F 18—p 4; Feb. 25—p 
Kennedy Has Tough Choice Between Two Divergent 

New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. .........-.. Feb. 25—p 
Policy Group Against Higher Price Supports ..... Feb. 4—p 
What Farm Proposals May Mean in Market Place.. Feb. 18—p 
White House Rejects Report of 3-Man Group.. Feb. |I—p 

FAT: 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ....... Feb. 18—p 
Montana Nutrition Conference .Feb. 18—p 
FISH PRODUCTS: 
Japan Has Its Fish Meal Problem, Too .............. Feb. 25—p 
Peru Agrees to Quota on Fish Meal Exports josvesnes Feb. |i—p 
GRAIN STORAGE: 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Inc. ......... Feb. 25—p 
HORMONES: 
American Dehydrators Assn. Feb. 25—p 
Animal Husbandry Livestock Day Feb. 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers .Feb. 18—p 
Cattiemen's Conference ........... 4—p 
Coumestro! and Other Biologically Active ‘Compounds i in 

4—p 

IWWinois Nutrition Conference Feb. 
INTEGRATION & CONTRACT FARMING: 

American Dehydrators Assn. .......... ....Feb. 18—p 

Arkansas Firm Pians to Expand Broiler Hatchery, ‘Egg 
Institute of American Poultr industries aioe .Feb. 25—p 
(Fact Finding Conference) Feb. 25—p 
Missourians Told Contract Production of Eggs In 
Feb. 4— 
Panel Examines Long-Range Industry Trends .......... Feb. 18—p 
KELP: 

Montana Nutrition Conference Feb. 
LIQUID FEED: 

European Hogmen Like Liquid Feeding .............. Feb. |l—p 
LIVESTOCK NUMBERS: 

Cattle Analysis egventes "Not as Many Animals as Pre- 

Shipments of aitle Drop 6%; Sheep Up 14% ....... Feb. I! 
MALT: 
Adding Malt Hikes Chick Growth Rate With Barley 
Feb. 
MANAGEMENT—BUSINESS: 
A Five-Year Look Ahead at Feed and 

Distribution Feb. 4—p 100; Feb. 18—p 
Changes in Patterns of Distribution .................. Feb. |i—p 
Eight Separate Arkansas Firms Function as Single Unit..Feb. |!I—p 
Future Belongs to Specialists Feb. 4—p 
industry Trends Outlined at Event in New Orleans...... Feb. 4—p 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Conference .......... Feb. 4—p 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Inc. ....... Feb. 25—p 


Panel Examines Long-Range Industry Trends . Feb 
votny. Egg Men Hear Implications of Minimum Wage 
Study of Local Feed Mill Operations. Feb 
Warned of Management Myopia Feb 
MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers Feb 
American Society of Animal Production Feb 
INinois Ag. Industries Forum ‘ Feb 
Hoosier Turkey Trot Feb 
Illinois Nutrition Conference Feb 
Missouri Turkey Day ‘ Feb 
Penn State System Cuts Egg Labor Cost Feb 
Production of Specific-Pathogen-Free Swine Feb 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn Feb 
Specialists Discuss Farrowing Facilities Feb 
Table Shows Cost of Leghorn Replacements Feb 
Turkey Mating Trials Show Selecting Big Eggs Gives 
MARKETING: 
Feed Men Warned of Management Myopia Feb 
Institute of American Poultry Industries — Feb 
Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Conference Feb 
Says Supermarkets Prefer Eggs From Mechanized Op- 
Sealable Plastic Egg Carton Developed Feb 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. ......... Feb 
(Convention) ...... Feb 
Ilinois Ag. Industries Forum Feb 
MERCHANDISING: 
Bulk Station Expands Services . Feb 
Foreseeing Customer Needs Helps Pa Firm Grow Feb 
Future Belongs to Specialists a Feb 
How Feed Man Serves Race Horse Capital Feb 
lowa Firm Caters to Specific Feed Needs . Feb 
lowa Firm Reports Doubled Business With Mobile 
Feb 
Wisconsin Firm Equipped to Handle Big Flow of Orders. Feb 
MINERALS: 
American Society of Anima! Production Feb 
Animal Nutrition Conference Feb 


High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine Feb 


Illinois Nutrition Conference Feb 
Putting Research to Work Feb. 4—p 18; Feb 
Montana Nutrition Conference eb 
Recent Developments With Trace Minerals for Swine. .Feb 
Studies on an Interrelationship Among Sulfur Amino 
Acids, Arginine, Selenium and Vitamin E Muscu 
lar Dystrophy in the Chick Feb 
Zinc Level in Hen Feeds Sufficient Feb 
MOBILE MILLING: 
Illinois Agriculture Industries Forum Conference Feb 
lowa Firm vein Doubled Business With Mobile 
Service Feb 
MOLASSES: 
American Society of Animal Production Feb 
Cuba's 196! Molasses Export Figures Told Feb 
Hawaiian Blackstrap 
Report U.S. Corn for Distilling Sought 
Still Guessing About Ban on Cuban Molasses 
PELLETING: 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers Feb 
Faster Gains for Broilers, Turkeys on Pellets Feb 
Illinois Agriculture Industries Forum Conference Feb 
Sheep and Lamb Feeders Day Feb 
PESTICIDES: 
American Dehydrators Assn Feb 
POULTRY FEEDING: 
Comments on Medicated Feed or Water Intake as Re 
lated to Age, Body Weight ; Feb 
Florida Poultry Producers Assn Feb 
POULTRY INDUSTRY: 
Hoosier Turkey Trot Feb 
Industry Approach to Credit More Mature Feb 
National Egg Council Feb 
New York Poultry Action Program Feb 
POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Broiler Reports Tell Story of Alabama Growth Feb 
Farmers Plan 12% Jump in Egg-Type Chick Purchases Feb 


Heavy Whites Lead Poult Production Rise With 87% 


Feb 
January Egg- Type Chick Hatch Up 39% Feb 
National Turkey Federation Feb 
Turkey Breeder Hens Up 27% Feb 
Turkey Growers Warned on Production Hikes Feb 
PRICES: 
Southeastern E99 Assn Feb 
Up or Down .... Feb. 4—p 72; Feb. |I—p 93; Feb 
PRODUCTION & MILL OPERATIONS: 
Comeback After Disastrous Fire ‘ , Feb 
Dust Collection System for Med cated Mixes . Feb 
Firm Equipped to Handle Big Flow of Orders Feb 
Five-Year Look Ahead at Feed Manufacture and Dis- 
tribution . Feb 
Foreseeing Customer Needs Hel ps Pa. Firm Grow Feb 
New Bulk Station Expands Services sane Feb 
Practical Quality Control Program Feb 
PROTEIN: 
Animal Husbandry Livestock Day Feb 
Illinois Nutrition Conference Feb 
Minnesota Scientist Discusses Protein Influence on Pig 
Performance, Carcass Quality : Feb 
North Carolina Swine Conference ........ Feb. 
Oregon Animal Nutrition Conference Feb 
Putting Research to Work .... Feb 
Turkey Rations in Energy, Pro- 
Feb 
Study Best Energy, Protein Balance Feb 
REGULATORY: 
Anthelmintic for Dog Food Cleared Feb 
Clears Hygromycin for Chicken Feed . ‘ Feb 
Dust Collection System for Medicated Mixes Feb 
Feed Control Comment ; Feb. 4—p 109; Feb 
FDA Amends Order on Manganese Bacitracin. ..Feb 
FDA Budget Would Add 60 Inspectors Feb 
FDA Gets Petition on Coccidiostats Feb 
FDA Issues Final Trace Mineral List Feb 
FDA Okays Novobiocin for Use in Turkey” ‘Feed Feb 
FDA Projects Growth ‘ Feb 
Kansas Feed Conference . a Feb 
Seeks Information to Substantiate Industry Position. Feb 


Washington Bill Seeks to Repeal! Limitations on Use of 


eb 
RESEARCH: 
Interpretations of Nutritional Literature ..... Feb. 
Production School Chairman Urges Coordi nated Re- 
Feb 
Reports on Current Alfalfa Research Feb 
Urge Research to Halt Poultry Losses ‘Due ‘to. Air- 
SERVICE: 
INinois Agriculture Industries Forum Feb 
SHEEP FEEDING: 
Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep and Lamb Feeders Day 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL: 
American Society of Animal Production Conference Feb 
SOYBEANS: 
Speculation Dims Feed Outlook in East .........0... Feb 
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QrOnoeo 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


Now it’s available; a power shovel 
with money-saving features which 
cut your grain handling costs in 
half. Only the Elba Winchdozer 
offers you all these advantages: 


Speed—Built for quick, easy oper- 
ation. One man can do the work of 
three. 


Power—Unsurpassed in moving bulk 
quickly and economically. 


Versatility—Empties trucks, unloads 


cars, clears bins and storage, loads 
conveyors. Portable and stationary 
application. 


Safety—Operator has complete con- 
trol at all times. “Dead man" switch 
provides extra safety. 


Pays for Itself—Quickly with savings 
in handling costs. Prices start at 
$860.00. Surprisingly low for rugged 
equipment of this capacity. 


4 Models to Choose From—Pick the 
one with the capacity best fitted for 
your job. 


Write today for a descriptive 
folder 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-4 
Evanston, Illinois 
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NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Backers 
of Feed Ingredients 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wares, 7722 Chicago 4, Ill. 


CARL NORTMANN 
Sales 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


3270 Southside 
Cincinnati 4, Ohie 
WaAbash 1-1950 


We are 
Distributors of 


hetrogen K 


SWINE FEEDING: 


American Society of Animal Production .. .Feb. 25—p 10 Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ......... Feb. 18—p 10 
Animal Husbandry Livestock Day ............-..55 Feb. 18—p 94 Value of Urea in Dairy Rations .........+++e-eeeeee Feb. 4—p 10 
Minnesota Scientist Discusses Protein Influence . Feb. 18—p 34 VETERINARY RELATIONSHIPS: 
North Carolina Swine Conference ............ Feb. 4—p 35 Case Studies of Grass Roots Cooperation Between Feed 
of 34 Men and Veterinarians Feb. 4—p 26 
implified Hog Ration Called Risky ....... .Feb. 25—p 73 
VITAMINS: 
TAXES: Illinois Nutrition Conference 7 
New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. ...........- Feb. 25—p 94 Montana Nutrition Conference = ep 6 
Mysterious Vitamin A Problem in Ruminant Nutrition. ... 44 
TRANSPORTATION: Oregon Animal Nutrition Conference ..........+.+.++ 2—p 6 
Arkansas Lawmakers Pass Bill to Force Railway to Studies on an Interrelationship Among Sulfur Amino 
Feb. 6 Acids, Arginine, Selenium and Vitamin E in Muscular 
Feed Group Fights Rail Abandonment ................Feb. a Dystrophy in the Chick ........s0cceceecceeeneuees 18—p 30 
TRANQUILIZERS: AFERING: 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ......... Feb. I8—p 10 Animal Husbandry Livestock Day .........ssseeeeeeee Feb. |8—p 94 


Poultry Health Topics | 
To Be Aired April 17-18 | 


At Tennessee School | 


KNOXVILLE, T ENN. — Service- 
men, producers and others in the | 
poultry industry will have the oppor- | 
tunity to obtain authoritative infor- 
mation on how to reduce or elimi- 
nate flock health problems at the sec- 
ond Tennessee Poultry Health School 
scheduled for April 17-18 on _ the 
campus of the University of Tennes- 
see here. 

Staff members of the sponsoring 
poultry department announced that 
much of the information to be pre- 
sented during the school is new and 
has not as yet been published. 

The program is to start with reg- 
istration at 8:15 a.m., April 17, in 
Room 203 of the Animal Science 
Building. A registration fee of $3 per 
person will be charged. 

A guest speaker, Dr. J. Holmes 
Martin, head, department of poultry 
science, Purdue University, will fol- 
low opening remarks with a discus- 
sion of “Who Will Produce Tomor- 
row’s Poultry and Eggs?” 

Other topics scheduled for discus- 
sion by members of Tennessee’s poul- 
try department and by other partici- 
pants include legal aspects of drug 
use, poultry disease treatments, drug 
uses and misuses, tranquilizers, con- 


demnations, viruses, growing pullet 
feeding, egg quality factors, disease 
resistance, structure and function of 
the normal chicken. 

The four-session school will close 
at 3 p.m., April 18, with a panel dis- 
cussion of “Resistance—What It Is 
and How We Can Help.” Moderator 
of this portion of the program will 
be W. O. Sewell. Panelists will be 
Dr. O. E. Goff, Dr. H. V. Shirley and 
Dr. R. L. Tugwell, all of the poultry 
department. 


Elevator Let 


WAVERLY, MO.—Contracts for 
general construction of Bartlett & 
Co.’s new 750,000 bu. elevator at 
Waverly, Mo., were recently award- 
ed to the Atlantic States Construc- 
tion Co. 

Scheduled for completion before 
this summer’s harvest, the caisson 
type foundation and excavation work 
is already in progress under a sep- 
arate contract awarded earlier to 
Grant Renne & Sons, Inc. 

Complete plans and specifications 
for the new Missouri elevator were 
prepared by Weitz-Hettelsater En- 
gineers of Kansas City. Its plans call 
for slip-form construction of the con- 
crete, hopper-bottomed silos and 
metal clad construction for the 
weigh-type truck dumper enclosure. 


Arkansas Group Talks 


Credit Management 


GENTRY, ARK. — Credit manage- 
ment commanded a lot of attention 
at a special meeting here attended 
by feed men, poultry integrators, 
bankers, farmers and agricultural of- 
ficials. A number of bankers pledged 
to help the poultry industry expand 
through continued credit. 

However, officials attending the 
meeting were warned that everyone 
in the industry should strive to main- 
tain a good credit rating. 

J. O. Kumpe, manager of the Ozark 
Poultry Products Co., said integra- 
tors must “build a credit rating and 
then hold it sacred. 

“When you establish your credit, 
you are in a position to take advan- 
tage of opportunities as they come 
along and to use your management 
ability to capitalize on them. But you 
can’t get far ahead without it,” he 
said. 

One banker, Grayson Comstock, 
said all bankers are interested in any 
good, sound program. 

“We bankers are in business, too,” 
he pointed out. 

“We like diversification because 
that spreads the risk. And because 
we are reasonably well diversified in 
this area, we haven't felt the reces- 
sion that has hit some sections so 
hard.” 
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Bemis Special’ Thread 


is a premium quality cotton 
thread, free of slubs, knots, 
kinks, and gouts. Although 
slightly higher priced per 
pound than some other bag- 
closing threads, its special 
strength and uniformity give 
you extra seaming yardage 
per pound. This, plus the 
trouble-free, no-stop per- 
formance, makes it the 
most economical thread you 
can use. 


Bemis RIP-CORD 


is the closure that lets you 
open textile bags quickly 
and easily . . . and without 
damage to the bags. Be- 
sides being a great time- 
saver, RIP-CORD isa must 
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Bemis FILLER CORD 


—both paper and cotton—is 
uniform for consistent, trou- 
ble-free performance at the 
sewing head ... and has the 
right bulk for thread-tension 
and sealing the needle holes. 


for a return-bag or bags-to- 
bulk program, it extends life 
of bags by many return 
trips. Remember... you 
just r-r-rip...and it’s open. 


Bemis SEWING EQUIPMENT 


is versatile. Bemis sewing machine pedestals, with 
or without selective conveyors and with single- or 
dual-head mountings, will meet all of your require- 
ments and give you long, economical performance. 


SEWING MACHINE SERVICE 


...a valuable, time-proved aid to bag users. Bemis 
specialists conduct clinics to help your staff under- 
stand the operation, maintenance and repair of all 
types of sewing machines for bag closing; and on a 
scheduled basis, they provide in-plant field service. 
Your Bemis Man will gladly give you complete 
information about the clinics. 


B emis where packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—111-F North 4th St., St. Louls 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


/ 
\ / 
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TODAY’S BIGGEST VALUE — 


IN ROUND HOG FEEDERS... 


Built RIGHT— 
Priced RIGHT 


J The OAKES “BIG-O” offers you the 
Biggest Value in round hog feeders 
because it is made with features that 
mean lower production costs for you. 


Here they are... 
@ Heavy Gauge One-Piece Spun Steel Base 
with 15 Year Guarantee—with steep cone 
center for positive feed flow. 


© Extra Wide Feed Trough Lip— 


prevents feed loss. 
© Weather-shield — 
protects feed from moisture. 
@ Positive Screw-type Feed Control— 
easy to adjust from side of hopper. 
© 12 Big Weather-proof Feeder 
Openings—feed any size hog. 
One-Piece Spun Top— 
with rolled edge — Can NOT Blow Off! 
Slide- action rods allow hopper opening to 
be completely uncovered for filling. 
@ Big Capacity—Saves Labor. 
3 Sizes: 40 bu.—60 bu.—80 bu. 


WRITE for FREE 
Catalog brochure 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
an operation of 
y and Ch | Corporation 


TIPTON, INDIANA 


Food Machi 
Box 1108 e 


HEART 


HEALTH ENEMY 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


NEW CONVENIENCE PRODUCTS 


AVAILABLE SOON 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Convenience food products made from poultry and eggs 
| will soon be coming to New York markets at a fast and furious pace, a Cor- 
nell University professor told an Agricultural Progress Days’ audience here. 

Some 14 new products, all developed at Cornell University, will be in the 
grocery stores or market-tested in the near future, according to Dr. Robert 
C. Baker of the New York State College of Agriculture. 

Included in the list of products are such varying items as instant frozen 
French toast, chicken hot dogs, chicken barbecue sauce, colored and cooked 
Easter eggs, and young roasters. “These five new poultry and egg products 
have been successfully market-tested and will soon become permanent offer- 
ings in supermarkets,” Dr. Baker pointed out. 

Cornell has been placing much emphasis on product development in an 
attempt to step up the demand for poultry and eggs. Dr. Baker suggested 
that consumers want convenience food items and are willing to pay fer them. 

Looking to the future, Dr. Baker cited Cornell products that will soon 
be market-tested: chicken bologna and cold cuts; smoked chicken; brown 
and serve chicken; prepared chicken meat loaf; chickenburgers, and apple 
shake, a combination of apple juice and eggs. 


Develops New Method of Checking Digestibility 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A steer | 


| named Herbie, equipped with a pic- 


ture window, is being used in a feed 
digestibility study being conducted at 
Washington State University here. 
Dr. I. A. Dyer, animal scientist, out- | 


fitted the Hereford steer with a fistu- | 
la. The opening to the 60 gal. rumen | 
permits Dr. Dyer to carry on digesti- | 
bility tests on feed grains and for- 
ages. | 
In a 24 hour period, with Herbie’s | 
help, Dr. Dyer says he can test 48 | 
different feed samples. 
He says that the standard method 
of checking digestibility, via animal, 
of only one forage sample requires | 
about 11 days, a metabolism stall and 
chemical analyses of discharged liq- 
uids and feed residues. | 
For the rumen tests, Dr. Dyer used | 
8 in. plastic rods with small nylon | 
bags attached. Each bag contains ex- 
actly 10 gm. of ground and carefully 
weighed grain, hay or silage, or about 
a third of an ounce per bag. Rod and 
bags are suspended in Herbie’s recep- | 
tive rumen, says Dr. Dyer. Herbie | 
gets the benefit of the feed. The ru- 
men fistula is then covered and made | 
airtight with a circular rubber stop- | 
per, inflated with a bicycle pump. | 
After 24 hours the feed samples are | 
removed, dried and reweighed. The | 
before-and-after difference in weight 
is used to calculate digestibility, the 
researcher states. 
WSU animal scientists have been 


| using cows with fistulas for a number 


of years. Dr. Dyer’s study is a part 


of the university’s continuing re- 
search on digestive processes. 

The rumen study is a bit of basic 
research with a practical angle and 
practically painless for Herbie. The 
inflatable stopper can be gently in- 


| serted and removed. And the smooth 
| plastic rods with the attachment of 


silky little bags float freely in the 
contents of Herbie’s 60 gal. barrel of 
a rumen. 

An airtight seal is essential to 
maintain the correct pressure and 
temperature and the proper amounts 


| of oxygen and acid in Herbie’s stom- 


ach for normal digestive functioning, 
says the researcher. The inflated rub- 
ber cover designed by Dr. Dyer 
makes an airtight seal possible. 
Besides adding to fundamental 


| knowledge of the digestive process 


itself, Dr. Dyer’s study is providing 
a standard for perfecting two ex- 
perimental lab tests for feed digesti- 
bility. 

Dr. T. H. Blosser, WSU dairy sci- 
entist, is developing a method of 
measuring digestibility by soaking 
ground feed in rumen liquor in a 
test tube. And Dr. R. R. Legault, ag- 
ricultural chemist, is perfecting a 
chemical test for lignin. Digestibility 
is usually correlated with the lignin 
content—the higher the lignin, the 
lower the digestibility, and vice ver- 
sa, he said. 

Purpose of the three-pronged study 
—in addition to adding to basic 
knowledge—is to provide a fast, sim- 
ple, low-cost method for measuring 
the feeding power of grains or for- 
ages, the Washington scientists say. 


STRATEGIC 


For Grain and 
Ingredient Buy ers pone 


-Dannen Mills’ new Grain and Jobbing Division office in 
Denver is now open and serving buyers and sellers in 
and throughout the West and Southwest. This 


office offers complete grain and ingredient buying 


in Golora 


stockmen. 


ay Cal of hen Gain 


GRAIN: © Corn @ Milo © Oats @ Wheat © Barley © Pinto Beans 


, 44% Soybean Meal © 50% Soybean Meal © Linseed Meal © Cottonseed Meal © Bran and Shorts 
@ Tankage, Meat Scraps Milk Products @ QatProducts © Other Feed Ingredients 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 


Denver: P. 0. Box 6705 Phone: Alles 8-6659 
Home Office: St. Joseph, Mo. 


For prompt service and favorable prices phone Dannen 
in Denver! ATlas 8-6659. 
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Farm Bureau Directors | 
Blast Kennedy’s Farm 


Program Proposals 


CHICAGO — President Kennedy’s 
proposed farm program will lead to 
a regimented agriculture, lower per 
family net farm income, inefficient 
farm production, higher prices to 
consumers, and an increased burden 
on taxpayers 

That appraisal of Kennedy Admin- 
istration proposals outlined in the 
President’s farm message to Congress 
was made by directors of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

AFBF directors also said the pro- | 
posed farm program is a bid for | 
power to regiment the segments of 
agriculture that are not now under | 
government controls. 

“The proposed Agricultural En- 
abling Amendments Act of 1961 is a 
warmed-over version of the Brannan 
Plan for compensatory payments and 
the Poage Bill of last year, both of 
which have been overwhelmingly re- 


jected by past Congresses,” AFBF 
spokesmen said. 
“At the present time, most farm 


commodities are free of government 
production and marketing controls. 
The commodities that have been the 
least affected by such programs are | 
the ones that are in the healthiest 
condition today. 

“The proposed Enabling Act is a 
bid for power to regiment the seg- 
ments of agriculture that are not 
now under government controls. The 
result would be lower per family net 
farm income, inefficient production, 
higher prices to consumers and an 
increased burden on taxpayers. 

“The proposal to delegate respon- | 
sibility for the formulation of farm 
programs to commodity comittees on 
a commodity-by-commodity basis as- 
sumes that each commodity stands 
alone when, in fact, all are interre- 
lated. This proposal also takes from 
Congress its historic power to legis- | 
late and gives it only a limited oppor- 
tunity to veto proposed plans... . 

“Instead of setting up machinery | 
for the establishment of production 
quotas in terms of pounds, bushels, 
bales, cows, sows and hens, the Con- 
gress should face up to the wheat 
and feed grain problem—a problem 
which has been aggravated by past 
control programs.” 


Premix Plan Outlined | 


MINOT, N.D.—A new feed premix | 
program for Occident Elevator plants 
in Montana and North Dakota was 
outlined at sales and feed plant man- | 
agers meetings in Sidney, Mont., and | 
Minot. 

All phases of feed manufacturing, 
sales of custom and Occident brand 
feeds and sales of other merchandise 
items were discussed. 

Officials said that the premix pro- 
gram, which will permit more posi- 
tive quality control of feeds, is de- 
signed to increase efficiency of feed 
plants by cutting floor stock inven- 
tories of low volume, high cost in- 
gredients. The premixes will be made 
at the Minot plant and distributed 
to other plants in Montana and North 
Dakota. 

Occident Elevator, headquartered 
in Minneapolis, is a division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 


FEED STORE BURNS 

CARTHAGE, TENN.—The feed and 
farm supply store of the Smith Coun- 
ty Cooperative was destroyed by a 
fire which also damaged a house, two 
grocery stores and a service station. 
Origin of the blaze was not immed- 
iately determined. 


Farm-to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 


20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


Expects Canadian Hogs 
To Hit Low in ’62 


GUELPH, ONT.— This looks like 
the year when a farmer might save 
just the best of his gilts for breeding 
stock, and really concentrate on 
boosting percentage of Grade A’s. 

At least that’s the feeling of On- 
tario Agricultural College hog-price 
analyst R. G. Marshall. “Expect 
prices to drop to at least $25 in 1962. 
In fact, I wouldn't be surprised if 
they fell to $20 in the fall of that 
year,” Mr. Marshall says. 

This is how he sees the price trend: 
Prices will climb from their seasonal 
low in April of $26-$27, Grade A To- 
ronto, to $28-$29 between May and 
August. Prices will start skidding in 
the fall. By the end of 1961, prices 
will probably be $24 or $25. Prices 
will stay below $25 for most of 1962. 

The reason for this prediction: 
“Forecasted marketings for the last 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR REPRODUCTION 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—In fundamental studies on the nutri- 
tional requirements for reproduction, using the rat as the experimental ani- 
mal, the number of young born per female and per litter was increased 45% 
by increasing the net energy value of the diet from 290 to 862 calories per 
gram, according to a report from the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The number weaned per female and per litter was increased 25%, and 
the average weaning weight was increased 15%. 

However, increasing the protein from 18 to 35% in a low net energy diet 
decreased the number of young born 30%, the number weaned 25%, and the 


average weaning weight 13%. 


“If applied to diets of domestic animals, especially swine,” the report 
said, “these findings would have two important aspects—they would increase 
the number of animals available for our meat supply, and they would increase 
the utilization of the accumulating supply of fats. These findings also show 
that a high level of dietary protein is not essential when the net energy is 
sufficient. Since protein is relatively more expensive than fat, the cost of diets 
for reproduction may be decreased markedly by using this information.” 


part of 1961 are up 16% over 1960 
This means we'll be ss 145.000 
to 150,000 hogs a week from Oct. 1 
to the end of this year. In 1962, the 
situation will get We'll 


ling 


even worse 


probably be selling 20,000 more hogs 
a week in 1962 than we did in 1961. 
Peak marketings will probably be in 
the fall of 1962,” states the OAC 
economist. 


With a Fuller Airveyor 2 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is a One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 
veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by Zs 
regulating the length of the hose—the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. Z 
Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- : 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 : 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 


hose. 


Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 

Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. “a 

Write or phone today outlining your problem. — 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information . 


with appropriate recommendation. 


“See Chemical 
Engineering Cat- 
alog for further 
details and spe- 
cifications.” 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


As the 
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Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button. 
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Stilbestrol Rated as Most Effective 
Drug Additive in Virginia Discussion 


By ROBERT BROWN. 
Special Correspondent 

ROANOKE, VA.— Stilbestrol has 
had a greater effect on the beef cat- 
tle and sheep industries than any of 
the other feed additives classed as 
drugs. 

This observation was made at the 
swine, beef cattle and sheep work- 
shop, a free-for-all discussion of live- 
stock problems, at the recent Vir- 
ginia State Feed and Nutrition Con- 
ference. A dairy cattle workshop was 
also held in conjunction with the con- 
ference. 

Dr. J. P. Fontenot, animal hus- 
bandry department, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, led the discussion 
on stilbestrol. He offered the state- 
ment that feeding of this item to 
beef cattle has generally resulted in 
a marked increase in rate and effi- 
ciency of gain. 

In fattening rations, he said, stil- 
bestroi feeding has resulted, on the 
average, in a 17% increase in rate of 
gain and a 12% increase in feed effi- 
ciency. Used in growing rations, the 
effect has been somewhat smaller, 
although still marked. 

Feeding to grazing steers, however, 
has not produced a consistent in- 
crease in gain. In a two-year trial at 
VPI, he said, an 18% increase in 
rate in grazing steers was observed. 

Also, he pointed out, that sheep 
have shown generally increased rate 
and efficiency of gain when it was fed 
or low level implantation of stilbes- 
trol was applied. 

Tests at VPI's agricultural experi- 
ment station with cattle found that 
implantation of 12 mg. at the start of 
the grazing season resulted in an in- 
crease of about 35 lb. of gain during 
the grazing season. A higher rate of 
implanting level, over the 12 mg., 
showed no further significant in- 
creases in gain. 


Conflicting Reports 

“There are conflicting reports as to 
the effect of implanting at the be- 
ginning of the grazing season on gain 
during subsequent feed periods. Tests 
involving 220 steers by the Virginia 
station found that steers implanted 
at the beginning of the pasture peri- 
od gained as fast or faster during 


subsequent feed period than steers 
that had not received an implant,” 
he said. 


Stilbestrol used at proper levels 


has not shown any marked effects on 


carcass quality, it was stated. 

Dr. Fontenot also commented on 
the fact that antibiotic cattle feed- 
ing has brought about an average 
6% increase in rate of gain and 4% 
improvement in feed efficiency, but 
he said that the effect has not been 
consistent. And it has not been con- 
sistent in improving performance in 
fattening lambs. 

When asked if he thought 300 Ib. 
feeder calves should be implanted 
with stilbestrol, he pointed out that 
no work is available on this type of 
operation, but he would judge that 
since it does not benefit suckling 
calves it would probably not be bene- 
ficial to calves of the 300 Ib. variety. 

It is, however, beneficial for larger 
animals during winter feeding in in- 
creased gains with the maximum 
benefit received from 12 mg. level, 
he said. Implants on pasture have 
also been beneficial at the 12 mg. 
level. 

“What level of implant should be 
used for cattle on grain feed?” he 
was asked from the floor. His an- 
swer was 24 mg. which would “prob- 
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ably be the level needed for grain 
on grass.” 
Feeding Grain on Grass 

The workshop also had questions 
on feeding cattle grain on grass. The 
answers were given by Dr. Milton 
Wise. 

He said in a general statement that 
North Carolina State tests showed 
yearling cattle that had been win- 
tered needed approximately 0.75% of 
their body weight daily in shelled 
corn to finish out on grass for slaugh- 
ter in August. Three methods were 
tested—hand feeding, self-feeding 
after adding salt or 10% animal fat 
to shelled corn. Addition of 10% fat 
proved most successful, he stated. 

Cattle self fed shelled corn with 
10% fat added gained over 2.5 Ib. 


per head daily, he said. Stilbestrol 
and Aureomycin increased the gains 
still further, he stated. Difference in 
gain due to Aureomycin was in the 
neighborhood of 0.1 Ib. daily average 
per steer over the three year period. 
Stilbestrol’s difference was greater, 
he said. 

The added fat was heated and add- 
ed slowly to coarsely ground corn in 
a mixer while the mixer was in opera- 
tion. Rancidity of fat was not a prob- 
lem but stabilized brown grease was 
used and the feed mixed each two 
weeks. The only problem in getting 
cattle to eat the desired amount was 
encountered when chicken fat was 


SPF Pigs 

The workshop on cattle, swine and 
sheep also covered health manage- 
ment procedures to be followed in 
raising specific pathogen free pigs 
and protein supplements for growing 
swine. 

Health management of livestock 
has not kept pace with other fields, 


Dr. W. R. Van Dresser, extension vet- 
erinarian of VPI, said. With livestock 
becoming more concentrated, better 
health management practices which 
have been devised will have to be 
used, he said. 

Lambs on Slat Floors 

For sheep, with the internal para- 
site problem, raising of lambs on slat- 
ted floors holds promise as one of the 
new control measures. Experiments 
are now underway in this field, he 
said, with ewes and lambs kept on 
the slatted floors. The lambs are kept 
30 days; then the ewes are bred 
back, starting another cycle. 

“We do know that more lambs can 
be produced per ewe from early 
weaning and rebreeding, that the 
lamb’s growth rate is much faster 
because of the reduction of para- 
sites,” he said, adding that wool qual- 
ity is improved because of healthier 
conditions. 

A question from a listener brought 
up the subject of raising livestock 
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other than hogs under SPF condi- 
tions, and he replied: 

“It appears to be less practical be- 
cause the diseases that cause the 
greatest losses are not the same nat- 
ure as those in hogs which require 
these measures.” 


Primary SPF Generation 

Dr. J. W. Davis, veterinary science 
department, VPI, offered a series of 
slides on the equipment and pro- 
cedure of taking the primary SPF 
pigs by hysterectomy and rearing 
them. These steps included: Anesthe- 
tizing the sow and removing the 
uterus and transferring it to a sterile 
unit through water containing a dis- 
infectant. The pigs are then removed 
from the uterus, they are cleaned, 
they have the navel cord clipped, and 
they are disinfected. Pigs are then 
transferred in sterile boxes to a horse 
fall unit where they are fed at first 
on boiled milk, egg, sugar and min- 
eral diet. Gradually they are then 
conditioned to microorganisms by 


moving to pasteurized diets and then 
to standard prestarter rations and 
eventually move to clean floors and 
the hog barn. They are not allowed | 
to contact other hogs directly or in- | 
directly. 

The fundamental difference in 
these and other hogs is that they are | 
normally free of diseases common in | 
others. These include atrophic rhinitis 
and virus pig pneumonia. Other dis- | 
eases, as well as parasites, are elimi- 
nated, it was stated. | 

From the floor came the question | 
as to how long they will stay free 
of these diseases, and Dr. Davis re- | 
plied that they would be disease free 
so long as they are kept out of con- 
tact with diseases. 

No specific feeds are needed other 
than the feeds for the primary pigs | 
taken by hysterectomy, he said. In | 
fact, the nutritional requirements 
may be lower than for diseased pigs, 
he said in answer to a query. | 

As to the future of SPF pigs, Dr. 
Davis predicted: | 


“Because of the great improvement 
in feed efficiency hog farmers will be 
forced to go to it to compete. It is 
spreading fast now. As an example 
in Nebraska 30 pigs that were taken 
by hysterectomy have been used as 
the foundation for re-populating 100 
farms with SPF pigs. It should be 
pointed out that the men who move 
to it early will be the ones who make 
the greatest profit from it. Afte 
everyone goes to it, the gain will be 
to the consumer in lower cost pork.’ 

Protein Supplements 

Dealing with protein supplements 
for growing swine, Dr. C. C. Brooks 
animal husbandry department, VPI 
said work with lysine has shown that 


the level of this amino acid in the 
diet affects growth rate, feed effi- 
ciency, disease resistance, muscle 


mass and the level of protein in the 
muscle. 

To get maximum feed 
muscle mass, muscle protein and dis- 


efficiency, 


ease resistance may require a higher 


Almost Every Hog 


Needs 


No medication program can ever 


Hogs raised on concrete, hogs raised with extra care and attention- 
as they often are on research farms—are almost sure to do 


Disease levels in such swine are u 


substitute for good management 


wel 


Sually low. But they re kept low Dy 


an investment in good management and extra man hours not normally 
available to commercial hog raisers. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When Disease Level Is Highest. 


No, not many of your customers will ever try out Arsar 


lic Acid under 


the nearly ideal conditions shown in the top picture. But that's the 
point. . . that's why so many growers have learned to rely on Arsanilic 


Acid. That's why they ask for it in 


they'll never operate under conditions as far from 


shown in the bottom picture. 


A healthy-looking hog may be suffering from low-level dis 


all their swine feeds, even though 
ideal as those 
sease 


Poor weight gains result—feed efficiency falls off. When this happens 
you have a situation made to order for Arsanilic Acid. It goes right to 


work in the gut... helps combat 


pigs from active disease. Arsanilic Acid does its work wher 


a job for it to do and, under 


harmful bacteria... helps protect 
+} ere 
practical condait ns tnere usually 


is a job for it to do—all the way to market. 


Useful In All Type Of Feeds. Every year, 
more growers are asking tor low-cost 


Arsanilic Acid in swine rations, fron 
feeds to finishing supplemer 
from practical experience th 


at Arsanilic 


Acid-fed pigs get off to a better start . 


that they're faster growing 


important: Arsanilic Acid-fed pigs make the lowest cost gains 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid is 


(ABBOTT'S PrRO-GEN®) 


finish of 


f healthier, thriftier. More 


pure form or in premix form (one pound of premix is enough for one 
ton of complete feed). It's manufactured by Abbott and d under 
the trade name PRO-GEN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, or call 
Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois 
ACID 
i ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL 


NORTH CHICAGO > 


MARKETING DIVISION 
MONTREAL 
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level of lysine than that needed for 
maximum growth rate. 

Dr. Brooks was asked why there 
is so much interest in lysine. 

“Lysine supplementation of many 
standard rations appears to be a 
means of improving feed efficiency 
and certainty of improving the end 
product for the consumer,” he an- 
swered. “Then the _ fundamental 
knowledge gained from the study of 
this amino acid and its balance with 
others may have great implication 
on the nutrition and health problems 
of both animals and man.” 

Dairy Workshop 

The dairy cattle workshop, mod- 
erated by Dr. V. L. Baldwin, dairy 
science department, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
came up with several suggestions for 
dairymen. 

Members of the panel were: Dr. 
G. C. Graf, dairy science department, 
VPI; Preston E. Moyers, Broadway, 
Va., The Beacon Milling Co.; Dr. J. 
T. Huber, dairy science department, 
VPI; Dr. R. W. Engel, biochemistry 
and nutrition department, VPI, and 
R. L. Barnett, Cooperative Mills, Inc., 
toanoke, Va. 

On the subject of feeding during 
the dry period and just after calving, 
the panel said that cows should be in 
fairly good condition but not fat at 
the time of calving. They suggested 
building of concentrate intake to 
quite high levels by calving time 
(about 1 lb. per 100 lb. body weight). 
They warned against cutting concen- 
trate feeding just after calving. They 
that it should be increased at 
1-2 lb. per day as long as milk pro- 
duction increases. 

Turning to pelleting, the panelists 
said that pelleted concentrates are 
cheaper than regular concentrates 
because of bulk handling. About 40% 
of the dairy feed that is sold is pel- 
leted. The higher the molasses con- 
tent in pellets, the lower the pellet- 
ing temperature must be (about 10% 
molasses is the maximum), they said. 
It was suggested that perhaps addi- 
tional fat may increase the amount 
of molasses that can be added to a 
pellet. 

On the subject of variety of in- 
gredients, it was stated that variety 
has not been found to be nutritionally 
necessary. However, they said, most 
of these ingredients are by-products 
of the food-processing industry and 
allow the manufacturer flexibility in 
formulation of the most economical 
feed which will meet required specifi- 
cations. 

Vitamins A and D may be more 
limiting in dairy rations than former- 
ly thought, the panelists said. They 
commented that the proposal by Illi- 
nois and Purdue workers that high 
nitrate levels in forages inhibit con- 
version of carotene to vitamin A is 
still theory. There may be other fac- 
tors involved. Future research in this 
area should take a new look at con- 
version factor and consider how other 
dietary constituents such as vitamin 
E affect the stability of vitamin A. 

The process of preparing distillers 
grains and solubles was discussed, 
and it was mentioned that these are 
good protein supplements for lactat- 
ing dairy cows. 
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You can reduce your feed costs with 
custom formulated feeds using. 


Pre-Mixes 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Fermentation Products Fiavors 
@ Enzyme Supplements 
®@ Distillers and Whey 


Solubles Crumbles 


VITREN ) 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


FOR POULTRY FOR roms 


Poultry Pre-starter Turkey Pre-starter 


*Broiler & Starter Turkey Gro & Finisher 


Grow-Lay FOR LIVESTOCK 
Layer Animal Mixes 

© Cage layer + Calf Milk Supplements 
Breeder «Calf Starter Formula 


Pet Food Fortifiers 
@ Antibiotics-Vitratone 


VITREN gives more personalized 


..- Better Service! 


® 
vitr 


corporation 


VITAMINS 
BIOLOGICS 


=> + NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


VITREN offers complete individ- 
ual custom formulation service 
for their customers with full 
consideration given to their mix- 
ing facilities and current market 
prices on all ingredients. VITREN 
is equipped and qualified to 
serve you best. You can use 
VITREN’s SERVICES whether 
your present volume is large or 
small. Write or telephone for 
complete information. 


VITREN CORP., P.O. BOX 191, ONTARIO, CALIF., Tel: YUkon 6-5096 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Quality ingredients mean confident feeding 


12 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding... maintained safe by strict production standards. 


Sell it and feed it with confidence. 


RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 


nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400# steel drums. 


Flavor & Odor 


typical of fresh crack- 
( lings; free of off-odors, 
| such as rancidity and 
sourness 


.1% to 


Quality. . ... nutritional components 99%+ 
Pree Fatty 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ... over 40 hours 


low 


3% 


Melting Point (Wiley)...... About 108° F. 

less than 0.2% 

VITAGEN FEEDING FAT about 50 
Cholesterol & Related Compounds 

(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Animal Protein Co 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «+ LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


ncentrates and 
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May 22—Des Moines Feed Club 
Field Day; Des Moines Golf and 
Country Club, Des Moines, Iowa; 
(hotel reservations) Reed Merrick, 
Sargent Calcium Co., 2525 Euclid 
Ave.; (tickets for banquet and show) 
Don Frantz, Nixon and Co., S.E. 21st 
and Maury. 

June 11-14 — American Dairy 
Science Assn.; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; chm., Dr. L. H. Schultz, 
dairy husbandman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall. 

Aug. 9— Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 


| Dept. 


Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 


| Institute; Centralia Junior College; 


Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 


| Pullman. 


| Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 


April 9-13 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 14-15—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; 
sec., R. B. Bowden, 504 Fort Worth 
Club Bldg., Fort Worth 2. 

April 17-18—Tennessee Poultry 
Health School; Animal Science Bldg., 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
conducted by Poultry Dept., Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20—Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 

April 20-22— Beef Cattle Short 
Course; University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville; Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, Animal 
Husbandry & Nutrition Dept. 

April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. 
1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14. 

April 21—Alabama Poultry Jubi- 


| lee; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 


ham, Ala.; sec., Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, 
Montgomery. 

April 21-22—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
Box 809, Enid, Okla. 

April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- 
try Promotion Dinner; Dinkler-Tut- 


Montgomery. 

April 23-28—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit I; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Il. 

April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 


| DC.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 


| Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 


| ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


April 28—Beef Cattle Day; Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman; 
Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal Science Dept. 

April 28—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal 
science department. 

May 4-6—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amarillo, 
Texas. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 

on. 

May 14-16— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Eden Roc Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., John F. Molo- 
ney, 43 N. Cleveland St., Memphis 4. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

May 22-23—Poultry Industry Sales 
Clinic; Continuing Education Center, 
University of Georgia, Athens; sec., 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Harold E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

May 26—Oregon Beef Cattle Day; 
Oregon State University, Corvallis; 
chm., Dr. A. T. Ralston, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 1-2 — Arizona Ranch School 
and Cattle Feeders Day; University 
of Arizona, Tucson; Dr. Bruce R. 
Taylor, head, Animal Science Dept. 

June 4-6— Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Building, 


June 5-7—Association of Southern 
Feed, Fertilizer and Pesticide Control 
Officials; Lafayette Hotei, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., M. B. Rowe, 203 N. Gover- 
nor St., Room 304, Richmond 19, Va. 

June 8-11—Oanadian Feed Manu- 
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facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 

June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; mgr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 12-13—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Concord Hotel, Lake 
Kiamesha, N.Y.; sec., Austin W. Car- 
penter, Box 66, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 15-16—Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Merrill 
Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1. 

June 15-17— Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Harrington, Del.; Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, 
Box 47, Georgetown, Del. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Blvd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 


July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; | 


Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va.; sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 13-18—Schocl of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit II; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 


Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Oarolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec. McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-298—American Soybean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21—Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
De Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 


Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce De 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest’s 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
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S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 
1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 


BROWER 


Kecon-Feed carrie FEEDER 


BROWER Khen-hed CATTLE FEEDER 


Now in two sizes: 15 ft. feeder has 250 bushel 
capacity ...7'/2 ft. feeder has 125 bushel capacity 


e Serve More Customers in Less 
Time . . . Lower Delivery Over- 
head... Increase Sales Volume 


Now... 


_ a self-feeder for cattle that's profitable 


e BIG CAPACITY— 
Fill Only Once a Week 

e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More 
Palatable — Cattle Eat More. 


to selll Solves customers’ bulk feed storage 
problems . . . increases profits through bigger 
volume sales . . . gives time to develop new 
business. Two sizes: large size feeds 100 cattle | 
a week on one filling; the other, 50 head. Spe- 
cial hopper & trough design keeps feed clean, 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO 
636 N. 3rd QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Send facts on | 
C) Cattle Feeder 0 Calf Creep Feeder | 


fresh, more palatable. Cattle eat more | Name — — onnguaalitin | 
make faster, more profitable qains. | Street or RFD 
LOW PRICE... WRITE FOR EASY State 
PAYMENT PLAN AND LITERATURE fo : 
Sa 


SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


: DEDICATED TO 
SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
. STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


‘ = — 
SUSTOMER’S STORAGE PROBLEMS... 
IGGER VOLUME BULK FEED SALES 

| 
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TOLEDO Reports on 


Remote Batch Co 
Top performance and s 
Systems that combine 


TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® “400” 


Puts complete printed weight informa- 
Ss tion at your fingertips. Information is 
: recorded on tickets, strips or sheets. 
Choice of identification, including time 
and date. Eliminates human errors. Full 
range of capacities. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 


venience. Ask for 
2490. 


ntrols for F 

are offered in new Toledo Batching 
ependable Toledo Hopper Scales with a 
choice of Toledo remote panel controls. These controls include 
Toledo Remocon® featuring maximum flexibility in setting up 
formulas, and Toledo ‘Formula Board” or Punched 


TOLEDO AUTOMATIC BULK WEIGHING 
Gives accurate net weight 
listing and totaling of bulk 
materials going into truck 
or carload shipments. Weigh- 
ing is automatic. You save 
time, control costs, reduce 
claims. The Toledo Control 
Console which interlocks all 
components may be remote- 
ly located for operating con- 


TOLEDO’ 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
TOLEDO SCALE, Toledo 12, Ohio 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation (Toledo Scale of Canada, Lid., Windsor, Ontario) 


NEW 
IDEAS 
FOR 
COST 
SAVING” 


eed Formulation 


Card controls 


for pre-set formulas. Toledo Automatic Batching Systems provide 
quality and —— control with freedom from human error that 
vo 


help build 


ume Ask for Bulletin 2964. 


CHECKWEIGHS IN-MOTION 


Many plants today are putting Toledo 
Automatic Checkweighers into their 
conveyor lines. Models to provide con- 
tinuous, 100% in-line checkweighi 
of items from a few ounces to 2 
pounds. Motorized belt. Handle sacks, 
cartons, packages, pieces, parts. Ask 
for Bulletin 2968. 


Bulletin 
NEW 
Capacity to 5 lb. Sensitive 
to O72. Choice of end, 
side or 45° indication. Pol- 
ished aluminum or durable 
hammertone finish. Self- 
locking poise on beam. 


4; sec. LPHF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

1962 


Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla 


Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; mgr., John G. 
Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Aug. 138-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Dl 


O. B. Heads 
Sales for Dr. LeGear 


ST. LOUIS—O. B. Dunfee has been 
appointed sales manager of Dr. Le- 


Gear, Inc., St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced by Frank 
F a? Seeland, Dr. Le- 
Gear president. 
The company man- 

ufactures animal 


health remedies. 

Mr. Dunfee has 
been with the Dr. 
LeGear organiza- 
tion since 1925. He 
started as a sales- 
man in the com- 
pany’s West Vir- 
ginia_ territory. 
Since joining the company, he has 
sold Dr. LeGear products in every 
territory in the U.S. 


0. B. Dunfee 


inal Dust-Free, Easy-Mixing, 


FREE BROCHURE 


Free-Flowing Calcium Prod- 


yets. Send now for 


COLUMBIA QUARRY 
1007 A 


\ St. Levis 


Bentley loved the good things in 
life. So when an uncle, who was old 
and stingy, left him a sizable sum, 
Bentley wrote friends the news in 
these words: 

“Yesterday at five in the morning 
my uncle and I passed on to a bet- 


ter life.” 


A little tot, in church for the first 
time, watched the ushers pass the 
collection plates. When they neared 
the pew, he piped up so everyone 
could hear—‘“Don’t pay for me, Dad- 
dy; I'm under five.” 


A proud father was talking to his 
son recently graduated from college. 
The father, not a college man, was 
interested in the many phases of 
higher education. “And what was 
the toughest thing you had to 
learn?” he asked. 

“How to uncap a beer bottle with 
a quarter,” replied his learned son. 


“What's the matter,” yelled the pe- 
destrian at the driver, “are you 
blind?” 

“Blind? I hit ya, didn’t I?” 


¢ 


The second course of the table 
d’hote was being served. “What is 
this leathery stuff?” demanded the 
corpulent diner. 

“That, sir, is a filet of sole,” replied 
the waiter. 

“Take it away,” said the diner, 
“and see if you can’t get me a nice 
tender piece of upper, with the eye- 
lets removed.” 


¢ 


A man had been fishing all day. 
“All I caught was two left shoes,” he 
informed his wife disgustedly. 

“You mean to tell me that after 
spending all that money for fishing 
tackle and what-all, and have me get 
the skillet ready,” howled his spouse, 
“all you caught was two left shoes?” 

“Yeah, yeah,” shouted the guy, his 
boiling-point reached. “The right 
shoes weren't biting today!” 


A husband has been defined as a 
gay dog who has been spouse-broken. 


“Well, Johnny, how did you get 
along in school today?” 

“Okay, Mother, but that new teach- 
er is always asking us some fool 
question. Today she asked everybody 
where they were born.” 

“Well, you certainly knew the an- 
swer to that—the Woman's Hospital.” 

“Betcha life I knew but I didn’t 
want the whole class to think I was 
a sissy. I said, Yankee Stadium.” 


¢ 


One caveman said to another: “Say 
what you will, we never had this 
crazy weather until they started us- 
ing those bows and arrows.” 


A charitable woman noticed a 
down-and-out man standing near her 
home. One morning she took com- 
passion on him, pressed a dollar bill 
into his hand, and whispered, “Never 
despair.” 

Next time she saw him he stopped 
her and handed her nine dollars. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

“It means, ma’am,” said the man, 
“that ‘Never Despair’ won at 8 to 1.” 
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CARVING ARTIST—A young roaster is carved in style by John R. Har- 
greaves (second from right), chairman of the board of directors, Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, at the Young Roaster Round Table banquet in 
Kansas City, Feb. 9. The portion is for Jerry Hammer (right), proprietor, 
Chicken Acres ranch and processing plant, Wichita, Kansas. Looking on ap- 
provingly are Dr. L. B. Darrah (left), Cornell University, and R. F. Frazier, 
executive vice president, National Broiler Council. 


ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 16) 


roasters are merchandised attractive- 
ly. The Cornell birds, weighing 3-34 
lb. each, were handsomely displayed 
on their backs, packed in Cryovac L 
Film, necks removed, legs trussed 
and labeled “Young Roasters.” 

This accented the broad breast and 
meatiness, far more appealingly than 
when birds are displayed on their 
sides with legs, wings and neck 
sticking out in all directions. 

The Emerson Produce Co. of Rush- 
ville, N.Y., working with Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y., is now mar- 
keting many thousands of young 
roasters a week, trade-marked as 
“Golden Broasters,” Dr. Darrah re- 
ported. 

Bruce Failing of Beacon Milling 
confirmed that Golden Broasters are 
moving briskly in eastern chain 
stores at 10¢ lb. premium over broil- 
ers. 

“Broiler growers need a market 


” 


for bigger birds that are held over in | 
Dr. Dar- | 
rah said. “Sold as larger family-size | 
young roasters, they could appeal to | 


periods of price pressure,” 


people tired of fried chicken.” 


What will be the chain store re- 
action to young roasters? 

Sidney Yeusen, buyer and poultry 
merchandising manager, Food Fair 
chain stores, Philadelphia, remarked 
that he was surprised to hear the 
young roaster program termed as 
being in the embryonic stage, espe- 
cially in the East. Food Fair stores 
have been very active in marketing 
young roasters, he said. 

Mr. Yeusen felt that young roast- 
ers could replace stewing hens, which 
are commonly sold in the South as 
heavy poultry. 

He also cited reasons why house- 
wives like young roasters, and why 
they are a good poultry product for 
chains to carry. “Roasters already re- 
flect good value and are a genuinely 
good food, nutritionally,” he said. 
“Shoppers are value-conscious today 
and know more about food than in 


the past. I believe roasters have a 
tremendous potential in supermar- 
kets.” 


What size young roasters should 
be marketed? 

Mr. Yeusen said desirable size 
would depend upon the needs of in- 
dividual families. He thought that 
the size of the bird could vary con- 
siderably, as it does with turkeys. 

The moderator, Dr. Sidney Goff, 
American Scientific Laboratories, 


ice the choice of the FINES 7 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
control-wheel adjustments to perfectly 
process more capacity of feed per 
horsepower than any other. Adaptable 
to any power including PTO. Sizes 6” 
to 36”... prices $189.50 to $1,787* 


Send for complete literature and prices. 


SINCE 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


W-W Hammermills with exclusive star 
cylinder handles all grinding assign- 
ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
cie. All sizes up to 150 h.p. Prices 
$154 to $2,183.98.* C-361 
* All prices f.0. b. Wichita 
Attractive time-payment plan available. 
2957 N. MARKET 


OEPT 311 
WICHITA 19, KANSAS 
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4 Reinforcements 
tomorrow, Harvey. 
‘ Can we hold out? 


ke 


Sorry boys, but war is war and you’re the next 
to go. When that new load of Kent comes to- 
morrow, you'll be gone. That’s why Kent dealers 
make more money... they move more feed. 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


Muscatine, lowa Sioux City, lowa 


| | 
| 
(ENT 
KENT 
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VINELAND* 


EVERY DOLLAR DOES DOUBLE DUTY 
IN KNOCKING OUT... 


¥Tapeworms %Cecal Worms *Roundworms 


This triple-action worming powder for chickens and turkeys 
gets rid of all three—Roundworms, Tapeworms and Cecal Worms— 
with dependable swiftness. And it does the job at a cost that makes 
every dollar do double duty. Comparative studies indicate that one 
pound of Vineland Triple Wormer will treat two times as many 
adult birds, and four times as many young birds as comparable 
products on the market. Savings range up to as much as three- 
eighths of a cent per bird treated. 


Write today for your free literature showing the amazing cost 
savings of using Vineland Triple Wormer in customer feed mixes. 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA ww 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 


HEART 


i | HEALTH ENEMY 
DISEASE 


DISTILLERS COUNCIL OFFICERS— Here are the new officers of the Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council, national research organization for the bever- 
age distilling industry. From left to right are B. J. O’Callaghan, Washington, 
D.C., secretary; C. Paul Eberhart, Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
first vice president; Dr. S. L. Adams, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc,, Louis- 
ville, Ky., president; C. L. Cray, Jr., Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., Atchison, 
Kansas, second vice president, and Dr. Lawrence E. Carpenter Cincinnati, 
Ohio, executive director. Not shown is Millard E. Cox, Louisville, Ky., who 
was elected treasurer. 


concluded at the end of the Round 
Table discussion, “We need to stand- 
ardize what 
roasters. 


Ib. bird, 
roaster; 


is family size for Sunday dinners and 
large enough for festive occasions. 
In addition, it has a distinctive flavor, 


a flavor 


of young roasters.” 
Jerry Hammer, proprietor, Chicken 
Acres ranch and processing plant, 


Wichita, 
“the 3% 
Darrah 
study,” 


broiler, 
marked 


Brown, Inc., Elizabeth, N.J., poultry 
distributor. “The image of the young 
roaster is being hurt by this under- 
sized bird.” 

Dr. Darrah reported that in the 
Cornell tests it was found that “wo- 
men seemed happy to find a 34-lb. 
bird they could roast and did not 
have to stuff. A bird of this size does 
not replace capons.” 


What 


and miscellaneous promotion helps 
are needed? 
Mr. Yeusen thought independent 


was not a roaster. He said 
he thinks of a young roaster as 
weighing 4-6 Ib. 

“A 3-3% Ib. bird is an overgrown 


and chain stores should be surveyed 
for the type of advertising and point 
of purchase, newspaper and radio 
promotions they want. He said the 
poultry industry could take a cue 
from the lamb industry and their ef- 
forts. He cautioned against using lo- 
calized private labels with geo- 
graphic limitations. 

Contributing to the cause of young 
roasters is a free merchandising kit 
offered at the Young Roaster Round 
Table and available on request from 
American Scientific Laboratories, 
Inc., Madison 1, Wis. The kit in- 
cludes young roaster case strips for 
food cases, as well as two sizes of 
newspaper ad mats picturing young 
roasters. All can be imprinted with 
a brand name above “Young Roast- 
ers.” 

Dr. Goff suggested that other types 
of merchandising and advertising aids 
could include radio spot announce- 
ments and display banners featuring 
roasters in color. 

“More uniform and detailed label- 
ing might also be a merchandising 
aid,” suggested Dr. Goff. “For exam- 
ple, the labeling could include cook- 
ing directions as with turkeys. Recipe 
leaflets would help, listing different 
ways of preparing birds — roasting 
them on a spit or over a charcoal 
grill. Tags with recipes, ad tie-ins 
with manufacturers of prepared 
stuffing and other foods could also 


is meant by young 

A young roaster is a 4-6 
grown especially as a young 
a bird which can be stuffed, 


which we can say is typical 


Kansas, said he thought 
Ib. bird, as suggested by Dr. 
and used in his Cornell 


not a young roaster,” re- 
Sandy Lieberman, D. B. 


merchandising, advertising 
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E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


By IEBERSON 


-FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 


be effective. 

“The National Broiler Council can 
contribute tremendously with news 
releases to food magazines and food 
supplements of daily newspapers, ra- 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms, 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


. 4 130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


MARCUS, IOWA 


; 

ng 

| 
WEST COAST BRANCH 
VINELAND SS 4068 Broadway Place | 
NEW JERSEY LM: Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

| 
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dio and TV, supplying recipes, photos 
and other pertinent material.” 
“Spread the Word” 

“Spread the word on how much 
more edible meat young roasters 
yield. Figure the food cost per serv- 
ing—it’s less than you think,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Lois Harrison, consumer 
marketing specialist for the state ex- 
tension service in the greater Kansas 
City area. 

Mrs. Harrison said that homemak- 
ers want to try something different 
in chicken. “They like the easy-to- 
cook way of the young roaster,” she 
said. “Serving a young roaster gives 
her a chance to visit with guests, 
without spending ali her time in the 
kitchen.” 

She cited the tenderness of modern 
roasters, the better flavor compared 
to old type roasters, the advantages 
of stuffing, and the low-fat, low-cal- 
orie content of the birds. 

“Some stores were calling for ‘fat- 
ter’ birds,” Mrs. Harrison noted. “But 
homemakers are sensitive to too 
much fat, and care must be taken 
that larger birds are not just fatter 
birds.” 

Mr. Failing of Beacon Milling re- 
ported, “Our program on Golden 
Broasters has been extremely suc- 
cessful. There is no demand for a 
product unless you create it. Holding 
roasters in the warehouse won't sell 
them. We must create our own con- 
sumer demand. Chain stores can’t do 
it for us.” 

What months are best for market- 
ing young roasters? 

Mr. Yeusen thought there was a 
good potential for roasters the year 
around; however, the more natural 
demand extends from September 
through May. Turkeys are beginning 
to sell in July and August, he said 

Why aren’t young roasters promot- 
ed more extensively? 

Perhaps because no one has ever 
put them in the limelight, Mr. Yeusen 
said. Until now, no one has suggested 
a promotion of young roasters. He 
suggested year around promotion, 
featuring roasters for the spit and 
charcoal grill in the summer time. 

He thought that the pricing of 
roasters was largely contingent upon 
laws of supply and demand. How- 
ever, he felt that roasters are in a 
position to demand a premium price 
with normal and natural fluctuations 
of supply and demand. 

Can young roasters broaden the 
market for meat birds? 

Mr. Frazier, NBC's executive vice 
president, commented that the new 
roaster is a better bird than the 
chicken that was considered a roaster 
in the past. 

“The new roaster is more easily 
prepared,” he said. “It can be cooked 
at a higher temperature, which is a 
low-calorie method of cooking. Low 
calorie poultry has considerable ap- 


peal during these days of weight 
watching. 
“Also, today’s handsome young 


roasters are more appealing for fes- 
tive occasions than the older type 
farm roaster.” 

He commented that a new NBC 
campaign will promote chicken for 
prestige occasions. This will occur 
during the fall months. He expressed 
hope that this campaign will broad- 
en the market for young roasters, 
and said he thought retailers would 
cooperate strongly. 

“We tried a special newspaper 
campaign in 25 markets on holiday 
roasters, and had wonderful re- 
sponse,” he said. 

Young roasters or stewing chick- 
ens—which? 

Jerry Hammer, proprietor of Chick- 
en Acres ranch and processing plant, 
Wichita, Kansas, said the reason he 
got into the young roaster business 
was to provide a better product than 
the old stewing chicken, “which is 
still often passed over the counter as 
a roasting bird.” He said that his 
firm recognized the need four years 
ago and that a Lipamone program is 
used. 

He markets almost exclusively in 
Kansas through chains, such as IGA, 
Safeway, and other retail stores. His 


brand is “Bake-A-Chick.” He said his 
roasters sell better fresh thar frozen, 
and the best buying period is during 
the fall months and spring. 

Mrs. Jerry Hammer spoke from the 
audience, describing Chicken Acres’ 
success in donating roasters to high 
school home economics classes for ex- 
perimental cookery. ‘““They soon want 
to serve young roasters at home,” 
she said. 

What about breast blisters? 

Mr. Hammer mentioned breast 
blisters as the major problem in proc- 
essing roasters. “Breast blisters can 
be neatly removed without hurting 
the wholesomeness of the meat,” he 
said. ““There needs to be a change in 
meat grading to disqualify breast- 
blistered birds less severely. 

“Breast blisters are less of a prob- 
lem with pullets and high quality 
birds. Good, soft, litter-like shavings 
help.” 

Mr. Hammer reported that Chick- 
en Acres sells its down-graded birds 
to institutions. “We sell B and C 


grade poultry to institutions, which | 
are pleased with the birds and the | 


price,” he said. “Homemakers don’t 
mind the spot where a breast blister 


is removed. It allows for better, eas- | 


ier seasoning.” 


Arnold Sherman, Los Angeles proc- | 


essor and distributor, added, “We 


have no problem selling grade A 
roasters. Our B and C grades go into 
cold storage until we 
outlet for them.” 

Mr. Lieberman observed that a 
good price for roasters would be 49¢ 
lb., providing breast blister incidence 
was kept within 10-20%. 


can find an 
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Dr. Goff summarized: “If the 
breast blister problem could be held 
to a minimum, processors could sell 
at a stable price. This would give 
more assurance of profit and stable 
prices at all levels, and provide con- 
sumers uniform quality at consistent 
prices.” 


I can help you improve sales and profits 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 


and marketing programs. 


For Complete information Write or Phone: 


EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Fia. 


RALPH EVERETT 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 
to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 
most economical of all mobiles. 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


ROLLER MILL. 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with 
600-Ib. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 
directly into truck or trailer. 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


six 
compartments. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


MINNESOTA 


| 
| 
| CHAMPION MIKER \ 
a 
y 
| 
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‘Total Farm Program 


May Hinge on Success 
Of Feed Grain Plan’ 


OMAHA—The conviction that the 
“New Frontier” emergency feed 
grain program “marks the turning 
point away from the feed grain 
buildup and toward a new day for 
the American farmer” was expressed 
here recently by its chief adminis- 
trator, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man. 

His explanatory and provocative 
address was heard by state Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
committeemen and technicians and 
state Agricultural Extension Service 
personnel—the “‘grass roots’ adminis- 
trators of the program who'll be 
concerned with the minute details. 

“Congress gave us good legisla- 
tion,” Mr. Freeman said, “but what 
the program actually accomplishes 


depends primarily on the extent to 
which feed grain growers participate 
in it. The fate of the President’s far- 
reaching farm program may well 
hinge on the success of the emer- 
gency feed grain program. 

“This is a workable program, a 
practical program, to turn the tide 
and start to get on top of the feed 
grain surplus. 

Urbanites Watching 

“The urban public, whose Con- 
gressmen helped farm Congressmen 
enact this program, is watching to 
see how well agriculture uses this 
first real opportunity to bring pro- 
duction into line with demand.” 

Mr. Freeman recited the “New 
Frontier” theme, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you. Ask what 
you can do for your country.” Then 
said: “If any non-farm groups op- 
pose this program because of a vested 
interest in feed grain surpluses and 
declining farm incomes, I invite them 
to re-read those challenging and 
stirring words in the President’s in- 
augural message.” 


The emergency feed grain pro- 
gram, Mr. Freeman said, has the po- 
tential of increasing farm income, as- 
suring consumers of fair prices for 
meat, poultry and dairy products, 
saving taxpayers $500 million and 
preventing further buildup of grain 
surpluses. 

Secretary Freeman called the feed 
grain surplus a critical emergency. 
He said the 3 billion bushels of feed 


grains in government ioan and in- | 


ventory stocks represent an invest- 
ment of more than $4 billion, “and a 


threat to the entire feed grain and | 


livestock industry.” 

“The total supply of feed grains 
this marketing year is at a record 
high,” Mr. Freeman said. “Further 
increases in the supply of feed grain 
could bring about a chaotic expansion 
in hog, poultry and other livestock 
production. Wide swings in grain 
prices and livestock production in the 
past have proved costly to both pro- 
ducers and consumers.” 

In the middle of his talk, Secretary 
Freeman put in a few plugs for the 


Every_feed pellet contains the same cost-cutting 262% protein “power” 


from Sohio 


blends evenly... pelletizes in feed readily 


In small pellets or large cubes — for feed in 
dairy barns, feedlots or range — a little bit 
of Sohio Feed Urea goes a long way. 

You'll cut formulation costs by replacing 
high-priced protein meals with Sohio Urea’s, 
262% protein equivalent (42%N). This 
extra protein “power” gives you greater flexi- 
bility in selecting other money-saving in- 
gredients. 

Important, too, you can’t beat Sohio’s 
micro-prilled feed urea for trouble-free han- 


dling and mixing. It’s non-caking, always 
free-flowing. The micro-prills are sized and 
shaped to blend properly with other ingredi- 
ents .. . distribute uniformly in your feeds 
—either pellets or meal. 

The “Man from Sohio” will show you how 
Sohio Feed Urea can cut your formulation 
costs. He’ll explain Sohio’s rail or truck 
delivery, or plant pickup at Lima. . . and 
the additional savings and convenience of 
handling Sohio Feed Urea in bulk. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 e 


lima, Ohio 


Phone CApito! 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA 0 497-U) 


MINK NUTRITION — Dr. Philip J. 
Schaible, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich., is pictured here 
discussing the value of distillers 
feeds in mink diets with Mrs. Evelyn 
Teipel of Ft. Wright, Ky., who is 
modeling a mink coat. The scene is 
at the annual conference of the Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council held 
recently. Dr. Schaible reported to the 
conference the results of experimen- 
tal feeding of mink with distillers 
dried feeds conducted at Michigan 
State. The mink were an added 
feature of the council’s 16th confer- 
ence. 


“far-reaching and far-sighted” over- 
all farm program proposal which 
President Kennedy has recommend- 
ed to Congress. 

“The President proposed that 
farmers be given the counterpart of 
industry’s corporate structure and 
labor’s collective bargaining for sta- 
bilizing production and incomes,” Mr. 
Freeman said. “This is logical,” said 
the secretary. “Agriculture is both 
capital and labor. Its investment is 
$21,300 for each farm worker, as 
compared with $15,900 for each work- 
er in the manufacturing industry. 

“The program will give to the 
farmer the means, under accepted 
democratic methods, for managing 
his own enterprise.” 

Mr. Freeman said the President 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Ilinois 
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recommends and the néw program 
asks that farmers share with the 
secretary of agriculture the respon- 
sibility for developing production and 
marketing management programs. 
“Commodity-Tailored” 

“President Kennedy wants farmers 
to have an opportunity to approve 
or reject proposed programs tailored 
to fit each commodity,” Mr. Freeman 
explained. “A program would be sub- 
mitted to Congress only if two thirds 
of the voting producers supported it. 
Congress would hold veto power. If 
within 60 days the program is re- 
jected by either House, it would not 
go into effect. 

“Thus, Congress would be relieved 
of the onerous burden of a detailed 
analysis of a multitude of separate 
proposals, commodity by commodity, 


season after season, under countless | 


and fragmented pressures. 


“But Congress would have an in- | 


creased responsibility for considering | 


broad programs and policies in their | 


entire implications, and for the con- 


tinuing and final authority to deter- | 


mine what programs should become 
the law of the land.” 

Mr. Freeman related that Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed the establish- 
ment of national farmer advisory 
committees for every commodity or 
group of related commodities 
which a new supply adjustment pro- 
gram is planned. Members of the 


for | 


committees would be elected by the | 


producers of the commodities in- 
volved or by their appropriate repre- 
sentatives. 
secretary of agriculture, these com- 
mittees would be charged with re- 
sponsibility for considering and rec- 
ommending individual commodity 
programs. 


Goals of System 

Mr. Freeman further explained 
that this system of developing pro- 
grams in cooperation with commod- 
ity advisory committees, subject to 
approval of at least a two thirds 
majority of the voting producers and 
subject to acceptance of the pro- 
gram by Congress, would permit: 

“1. Marketing orders for a much 
wider range of commodities. Mar- 
keting orders would be combined 
with effective production manage- 
ment where essential. At present, 
marketing orders are now authorized 
for milk, certain fruits and vegeta- 
bles, tobacco, soybeans, and some spe- 
cialized crops. 

“2. Supply adjustment programs 
through marketing quotas for any 
agricultural commodity for which 
quotas might be most 
achieving our goals. Quotas might be 
authorized either in pounds, bushels 
or bales, in addition to production 
from individual farm acreage allot- 
ments. 

“3. Greater flexibility in supporting 
producer income, in keeping with the 
competitive and international posi- 
tion of the commodity, the nature of 
the supply adjustment needed, and 
economy to the taxpayer. There 
should be authorization for compen- 
satory payments as well as commod- 
ity loans, commodity purchases, di- 
version programs, incentive pay- 
ments, and export payments as cir- 
cumstances require. Payments in kind 
should be authorized in cases where 
producers prefer such payments and 
the goal of reducing available stocks 
makes payment in kind feasible.” 


effective in | 


REMEMBER 
Fox 


For 


-"AUREOMYCIN 


Cyonermd Compony's 
ond other 


Products of Progress 
THE FOX COMPANY 
Newfield, N. J. 


BAamercon trademark for chiortetrocyciine 


In consultation with the 


Use of Methyl Esters 
In Feeds Sought 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration announces that 
a food additive petition has been filed 
asking for clearance of use of methyl 
esters of higher fatty acids in feed. 

FDA said that Emery Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati, has proposed issu- 
ance of a regulation providing for 
use of methyl] esters of higher fatty 
acids (Cw-Cis content) in animal feed. 

BUYS 4 ELEVATORS 

SULLIVAN, ILL. — Acquisition of 
two grain elevator companies has 
been announced by Edwin C. Ayl- 
ward, president, Aylco Chemical Co. 
They are the Midland Grain Co. with 
elevators at Kincaid and Sicily and 
Prairie Mills, Inc., with elevators at 
Virden and Palmyra. Molasses mixing 
equipment will be installed at Virden, 
Palmyra and Kincaid and there will 
also be installation of a new hori- 
zontal feed mixer at Virden. 
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KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


DAYTON IMPORTERS, INC 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 


writ 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MR. TOM ARRENDALE—PRESIDENT 
ARRENDALE’S FEED STORE, INC., 
CLARKESVILLE, GEORGIA: 


“Fastest handling, 
least fines, 
top payloads, and 


operation... 
sold us on the spot” 


SEE US IN BOOTH 147 
AT THE A.F.M.A. SHOW 
May 7 through May 10 in Chicago 


years of field-proven 


ALL of FMC’s exclusive features 
available in a two compartment; 
12 ft. body; f.o.b. Hoopeston, IIli- 


nois; mounted on your 2-axle 
truck for legal 8-9 ton pay- 
loads .. . for only 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Putting Ideas to Work 


CORPORATION ® 


Bulk Transport ve 
Systems 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
PURINA DEALER 
SELECTS FMC SYSTEM 
AS BEST PERFORMER, 
BEST BUY, FROM ACTUAL 
FIELD TESTS 


Attending a field demonstration of competitive bulk bodies, Arrendale 
saw the fastest pellet unloading with the least fines by FMC’s Bulk 
Transport System. He found out about FMC’s bigger payloads made 
possible by the lightweight, rugged aluminum body. And when Arrendale 
learned that original 12 year-old units were stillin daily operation, that 
cinched it —he ordered his first FMC bulk body then and there. 

Pictured above are five of the eight FMC units now being operated 
by Arrendale. These all have FMC’s exclusive standard features: paddle 
conveyor, aluminum body, sliding-gates, all-mechanical operation, wide 
sack decks, and highest legal payloads. 

Now you, too, can boost profits by using FMC’s Bulk Transport 
Systems for least ton-mile delivery costs. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bulk Transport Systems Section + Riverside, California 


RIVERSIDE,CALIFORNIA 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


CITY STATE 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 


classified ad .. . each 


ation, telephone 


nang 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


Rates: %25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word 
$3.00 minimam. In figuring cost of your 
word, abbrevi- 
and b 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart - 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
1956 DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE ON IHC 
truck. New motor in truck, mill in A-1 


condition. Priced to sell. Don Latare, 
Grand Mound, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City. Mo 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40. Minn. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE HEIL DEHY- 
drating plant, SD-8x25 oil or gas fired. 
Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Napoleon, 
Ohio. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer milis. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
21056 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


WEBSTER POWER SHOVEL, USED ONLY 
one month. 1959 series 80 Chevrolet truck 
with Wenger unloader. Swint Seed & 
Grain Co., Orchard Hill, Ga. 


MOBILE MILLIS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 


ment, Dorsey, all bulk feed body. Mount- 
ed on 1958 tandem axle Chev. Spartan 
100. Will sell complete or separately. 
Kraus Equipment Co, P.O Box 14, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 2,500 BIRD 
cage laying operation. Northco cages, 
Taylor cart, Eggomatic grader, etc. Box 
278, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


1955 DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH GMC 
diesel mounted on 1955 Chevrolet truck 
with corn sheller and air unloader. Price 
$8,500. Good condition. Address Ad No. 
6767, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1957—DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH GMC 
diesel mounted on a GMC truck with an 
air unloading system. Excellent condition. 
Price $9,500. Address Ad No. 6766, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE SIX-TON BULKANIZER 
bulk bed completely reconditioned, $1,150 
One 8-ton Baughman bulk bed (model 
SF5) mounted on a 1957 Ford truck. 
Both truck and bed good, $2,750. Sanders 
Co., Inc., Greenwich, Ohio; Phone: 752- 
2631 or 752-3881. 


FOR SALE — 1960 INTERNATIONAL V/8 
180 Tandem drive truck w/12 ton steel 
bulk body air unloader, less than 15,000 
miles on chassis, very good condition. 
Two 1960 International V/8 180 non spin 
differential with Daffin feed unit air un- 
loading system, less than 2,000 miles on 
chassis, very good condition. Selling due to 
fire of our entire mill facilities and ware- 
house. Also selling other trucks. Phone 
724-6381 Wellsboro, Pa., Peake’s Mobile 
Feed Service. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis: 
eat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
ecrew conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mili. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery. 
Box 674, Jeffereon City, Mo. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE A SELECTION OF 
used mixers, various sizes, taken in trade 
om new Rollo-Mixers. Also, new Rollo- 
Mixers of all sizes. Contact: Geo. Curran, 
1203 Second St.. Menomonie, Wis., Phone 
CEdar 56-3572 or Chas. Phillipe, Box 65, 
Downeviile, Wis., Phone NOrth 4-3186 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, perts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS 


1—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
i—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—tHiorizontal germ reels 

8—Allis-Chaimers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
6—Forster hammermills, 75 and H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60° rotary dryers, shell. 
6—Davenport No. 2A dewatering presses. 
Also screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 
pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


Perry Equipment 


orp. 
Philadeiphia 22, Pa. 
3-3505 


1403 N. 6th St. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT EXTENSIVE 
contacts throughout country. 12 years’ ex- 
perience livestock feed additives. Thor- 
ough knowledge of nutrition, biochem- 
istry, feedlot management. Sales minded. 
Address Ad No. 6775, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


SALESMAN WITH A BACKGROUND IN 
textile and multiwall bags to travel Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and western Wis- 
consin. Please write Ad No, 6769, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FUMIGATION MAN — EXPERIENCED IN 
sales and application of grain fumigants. 
Some travel, home weekends. Good sal- 
ary, benefits. Send resumé to Dannen 
Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 429, St. Joseph, Mo 


POULTRY NUTRITIONIST WITH Ph.D. 
degree and experience in feed formula- 
tion, management and production of 
poultry. Address Ad No. 6731, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 


FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES OPEN FOR 
aggressive, reputable representatives to 
handle top quality line of bag closing 
sewing machines and equipment. For fur- 
ther information Addrese Ad No. 6728, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN TO SELL INGREDIENTS TO 
feed trade on commission basis in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Could add to 
present work. Give personal details and 
background. Address Ad No. 6753, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN FOR POSITION OF ADMIN- 
istrative assistant in egg division. Farm 
background and technical training in 
poultry husbandry helpful. Of paramount 
importance, must be personable and have 
sales ability. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. Inter-County Farmers 
Cooperative Assn., Inc., Woodridge, New 
York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE — FEED MANUFACTURING 
plant equipped with pellet mill, molasses 
mixer, ete. Located in Sioux City, lowa. 
Will sell with or without business. Very 
attractive terms. P.O. Box 1251, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—FEED AND GRAIN ELEVA- 
tor located northwestern Ohio; 25,000 bu. 
storage; practically new equipment; good 
railroad siding. Ideally situated middle 
of heavy feeding territory. Excellent lo- 
eation for large commercial feed mill de- 
siring retail outlet. Address Ad No. 6741, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC, 
bulk, grinding, mixing plant. Located in 
Southwest in heavy concentrated turkey, 
broiler, egg, and livestock area. Plant 
capacity 10 tons per hour with one man. 
Will sell with or without large poultry 
farm. Large tax loss carryover. Some 
financing available. Address Ad No. 6779, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
grain elevator, up to 175,000 bu. capacity, 
on Nickel Plate Railroad, Toledo, Ohio. 


Equipment includes Fairbanks hopper 
scale (carlot), Fairbanks truck scale 
(200,000 Ib.), nearly new high capacity 


grain cleaner, smaller precision grain- 
seed cleaner and complete conveyor sys- 
tem from tanks to mill, mill to tanks. 
All in good condition and ready to go to 
work. These facilities are excellent for 
conditioning, blending, storage operation. 
Milling and storing in transit privileges 
available. Also cheap rail transfer to 
marine loading. Insurance and tax rates 
are favorable. This property is priced to 
sell. Will finance for right party. O & M 
Seed Co., P.O. Box 68, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


GRAIN BIN PLANT 
AVAILABLE 


Highly profitable manufacturing plant 
with all tools, dies and fixfures for 
producing bulk feed tanks and grain 
bins. Meets all CCC and ASC gov. 
specs. $2,000,000 anticipated sales 
this season. Substantial orders now 
firmly booked. Other interests of own- 
er forcing sale. Address ad No. 6782, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Area Executives Needed as 
Sales Coordinators 
HIGH PROFIT POTENTIAL 
$35,000-$50,000 Possible First 
Year with Unlimited Future 
Earnings 
This multi-billion-dollar industry is en- 
joying a phenomenal growth as leaders in 
the field. We are conducting an extensive 
expansion program, to be supported with 
national and local television, radio, news- 

paper and magazine promotion. 

We are looking for successful business- 
men capable of thinking of and accepting 
the idea of high five figure earnings as a 
reality. Your inspection of our program 
is invited. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Ohio Initiates Nutrition Forum Series 
With Discussion of Vitamin A for Cattle 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — A series of 
animal nutrition forums was initiated 
here March 16 at Ohio State Univer- 
sity with a review of the role of 
vitamin A in beef cattle feeding. The 
forum, sponsored jointly by Ohio 


State University and the Ohio Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., was the first 
of a series. Others on various sub- 
jects of particular interest to ani- 
mal nutritionists will follow at inter- 
vals of three or four months and, ac- 
cording to the forum committee, if 


they are received well, a permanent 
forum schedule will be organized. 

The forum organizers hope that 
their efforts will result in a perma- 
nent nutrition council composed of 
nutritionists representing Ohio State 
and industry. 

The possibility of holding these for- 
ums was first discussed in the spring 
of 1960 at a meeting of the feed com- 
mittee of the Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. Since this feed com- 
mittee is a general committee, it was 


thought best to establish a subcom- 
mittee of mainly nutrition-oriented 
persons to further discuss the possi- 
bility of conducting either a nutri- 
tion conference or an informal nu- 
trition forum. 

Last fall, a nutrition committee 
was formed and this new group held 
its first meeting at Columbus in Jan- 
uary of this year. Members of this 
committee are: 

Raymond Fry, Botkins Grain & 
Feed Co., Botkins, Ohio; Dr. John W. 
Hibbs, Ohio State department of 
dairy science, Wooster; Milton P. 
Kalmbach, Ohio Farmers Grain & 
Supply Assn., Fostoria; Dr. George 


Johnson, chairman, Ohio State de- 


partment of animal science, Colum- 
bus; Prof. C. D. McGrew, dairy ex- 
tension, Columbus; Kenneth Shuman, 
Ohio Grain Co., Milford Center; Dr. 
Mervin Smith, chairman, Ohio State 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Columbus; Frank Varga, Gold 
Star Feed Mills, Wooster; Dr. R. R. 
Johnson, Ohio State department of 
animal science, Wooster; George 
Greenleaf, executive secretary, Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Worth- 
ington; Robert Hess, Ceres Supply 
Co., Massillon, and Walter Richards, 
Richards Milling Co., Cortland. 

Objectives of the proposed nutri- 
tion forum were discussed at length 
during this planning session and a 
preliminary list of these objectives 
follow: 

(1) Communication between uni- 
versity and trade nutritionists. 

(2) Discussion of nutritional prob- 
lems on the state level. 

(3) Informal personal meeting op- 
portunities for members of the group. 

(4) Trading of technical nutrition 
information. 

(5) Enhance the knowledge of nu- 
trition about the feed processing in- 
dustry. 

(6) Learn about 
search. 

(7) Develop the professionalism of 
nutritionists in Ohio. 

(8) Encourage additional study 
and research by both university and 
industry personnel. 

These forums are to be held on a 
formal and informal basis. At each 
forum, two or three formal papers 
will be presented and then an infor- 
mal discussion will be conducted dur- 
ing the remainder of the meeting. 
So far, only people working in nu- 
trition and feed formulation from 
both Ohio State University and the 
industry have been invited to attend. 
It is hoped that the group will stay 
small enough so that everyone can 
participate, the nutrition committee 
said. 

For the first meeting, the main top- 
ic for presentation and discussion 
was “Vitamin A in Beef Cattle Feed- 
ing.” During the morning session two 
formal papers were presented, one by 
Dr. R. R. Johnson, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, and 
another by Kenneth Shuman, nutri- 
tionist, Ohio Grain Co., Milford Cen- 
ter. 

Dr. Johnson first reviewed typical 
vitamin A deficiency symptoms and 
then gave a brief review of the work 
conducted at Illinois, Missouri and 
Purdue. He then made the following 
points: 

(1) Normal values of vitamin A 
in the blood are hard to establish. 

(2) In using blood and liver vita- 
min A levels to determine a vitamin 
A deficiency, the previous feeding his- 
tory of the animals must be consid- 
ered. 

(3) An increase in spinal fluid 
pressure will develop when vitamin 
A is deficient. Spinal fluid pressure is 
the best indicator of a vitamin A de- 
ficiency. 

(4) Stress may increase vitamin 
A requirement for maximum growth. 

(5) More vitamin A may be need- 
ed with new high energy rations. 

(6) Vitamin A requirement varies 
with body weight. 

Mr. Shuman discussed some of his 
own practical field trials with rations 
with and without added vitamin A. 
In these uncontrolled trials, the ani- 
mals receiving added vitamin A seem 
to do better than the animals fed ra- 
tions containing no added vitamin A. 

It was concluded that extra vita- 
min A is needed, but how much to 
add remained unanswered. The group 
felt that before anyone can specifi- 
cally say that so much vitamin A ‘is 
needed, a lot more research should 
be done. 

Other subjects were briefly dis- 


university re- 


Dr. George Johnson was the chair- 
man for this forum. He is the pres- 
ent chairman of the university nu- 
trition subcommittee, and Milton 
Kalmbach, Ohio Farmers Grain & 
Supply Assn., Fostoria, is chairman 
of the industry nutrition subcommit- 
tee. 
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GPMMA DIRECTORS—Directors of the Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. are pictured here as they met recently in Ft. Lauderdale to 
plan activities for their group. From left to right are Irl A. Daffin, Robert 
Merwin, C. Robert Myers, John H. Wessman, secretary; George Thomas, 
Ralph Williiams and Walter Ronk. Present at the meeting but absent for 
the photo were Dr. James Butler, U.S. Department of Agriculture, guest 
speaker, and the late P. J. Montgomery, member. 


GPMMA President projects which, if we help them grow, 


will reflect credit to GPMMA, be of 


Tells of Business, real benefit to our members and ad- 
vance the sciences and cultural prac- 
Association Outlook tices of agriculture to meet demands 


predicted for the immediate future 
and long range forecasts.” 

These remarks of Mr. Hultberg, 
who was unable to attend the board 
meeting, were read by George Thom- 
as, board member. 

Dr. James Butler, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, guest speaker, discussed 
the work going on at the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station 
with particular reference to pelleting 
coastal Bermudagrass. 

“Extensive engineering and nutri- 
tional studies are being conducted,” 
said Dr. Butler, “and we anticipate 
| that the results will be of major in- 
terest to members of the feed indus- 
try.” 

Association plans for 1961 include 
BLACK PLASTIC ELECTRICAL TAPE | | participation in the National Feed 

Yenin. x 66 ft. Made in USA Industry Show and in the dedication 
ing a ansas State University. 

Sample Rolls 50¢ or 12 Rolls $5 C. Robert Myers, chairman of the 
Shipped postpaid. Cash or check with order. | | a-cociation’s membership committee, 
JOHN DOANE Lecompton, Kansas was also appointed to direct the prep- 
aration of a purchasing guide listing 
products available from member com- 
panies. The booklet is scheduled for 
| release at the time of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
in May. 

Mr. Thomas was appointed chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 
Three directors and two officers are 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC to be elected at the group’s annual 
P.O. Sen 128 Phone 222 Panton, | meeting which will be held May 6 


at the Chicago Athletic Assn. in Chi- 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA.—Direc- 
tors of the Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn. meeting 
here, were told in a prepared speech 
from C. N. Hultberg, association 
president, that “Business and world 
situations we are now facing demand 
better communications among our- 
selves, better relationships with our 
customers, a closer cooperative un- 
derstanding with regulatory bodies 
of our government and the best pos- 
sible means of working with other 
leaders who are also serving agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. Hultberg also said that “we 
are on the threshold of cooperative 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available ia six 
inds—from the coorsest to the 


cago. 
SCREENS ret 
Highest quality special analysis steel Ad Agency Formed 
HEAT-TREATED HAMMERS 
OR HARD-FACED KANSAS CITY—The Allvine, Mad- 
Send sample or specifications | dox, Nelson, Inc., Advertising Agency 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. has opened offices in the Livestock 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 Exchange Building here with a 


branch in Kansas City, Kansas. The 
new firm has been formed by Earl 
Allvine, Myron C. Maddox and Bart 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS Nelson who have all been in the ad- 
WHOLESALE TO vertising business in Kansas City. 

HATCHERIES AND DEALERS Mr. Maddox specializes in agricul- 

Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, True tural and industrial advertising and 

lines No. 365, controlled Breed Cross No market research. He had been with 


671, all Strain Cross Leghorns, also Straight 
Leghorns. Ames in-Cross 8-50R, Columbian 
X Silver Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New 


agencies in Omaha and Kansas City 
Hampshires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks, before forming his own agency Ssev- 
White Rocks. Send for literature and whole- eral years ago. While at Kansas 
sale prices on your letterhead. Year around | State University Mr. Maddox ma- 


service. Phone AX 4-2442. 
Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio jored in agricultural economics and 
marketing. 


FAST AUTOMATIC RECEIPT oF enaiea: 
KEEP CUSTOMERS HAPPY. 
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Prater 


Safe 
Truck 


| 
PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 1515 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Step up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR" 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


with 


Protected by 
Patent No. 
2,560,830 


NATURAL LIVE RUMEN BACTERIA AND 
THEIR ENZYMES ... HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


produced by 
POUL-AN W. P. MANN SALES CO. 


LABORATORIES 541442 Military Avenue 


621 West 33rd Phone 553-4001 
Kansas City 11, Mo. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 
3 to 5 copies 10c each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 


of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 


Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. | 
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Sell your CUSTOMERS 
“SNOW FLAKE’ 


PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 
100” 


TROLL SCREENED OMIED 
973 CALCIUM CARBONATE 


SHELL 
WOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bone Calcification 
Called Best Gauge of 
Available Phosphorus 


SALT LAKE CITY—Bone calcifi- 
cation measurement is the best de- 
veloped and most reliable technique 
for determination of biological avail- 
ability of phosphorus in poultry and 
livestock, a nutrition researcher says. 

Dr. H. T. Peeler, technical service 
manager, feed ingredients depart- 
ment, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Shokie, added 
that beta tricalcium phosphate is the 
recommended reference standard 
used in all of his company’s feed 
phosphate testing because it has been 
found both reliable and consistent. 

Regardless of the technique used, 
biological availability should be ex- 
pressed numerically only in relative 
terms, by comparison with some 


...how about you? 


At no other time during the year will you find more feedmen getting to- 
gether for “brass-tacks” business than at the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association meeting and National Feed Show in Chicago, on May 
7-10. It’s the time of the year when your customers and prospects are 
new-products minded, when ideas are exchanged and plans develop. As in 
past years .. . it’s become a tradition . . . Feedstuffs AFMA convention is- 
sue will be delivered to registrants’ (about 2,000) hotel rooms on Monday 
morning. In this before “ham ’n eggs” copy of their newspaper, feed men 
will find convention news and notes, outstanding feature articles, plus all the 
important news they look for in their regular weekly copies of Feedstuffs. 
In short, the May 6 issue of Feedstuffs with bonus distribution and out- 
standing editorial content zeroed-in on interested readers adds up to a once- 
in-a-year opportunity for your advertising dollars to do double duty. 

To their hotel rooms and to the Feed Show, Feedstuffs will carry your 
sales message . . . tying-in with your exhibit or, if you are not exhibiting, 
telling your sales message to the men who make up the $4 billion feed in- 


dustry. 


Advertising Deadline: April 24—Place your space reservation now by calling the nearest 


Feedstuffs office . . . 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Oregon 9-2490 Harrison 7-0515 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 141 W. Jackson 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
Victor 2-1350 Franklin 4-5200 
Board of Trade Bldg. 250! Wayzata Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Dunkirk 8-6178 Exbrook 2-3365 
2550 Beverly Blvd. 681 Market St. 


previously selected phosphate refer- 
ence standard, he asserted. 

“No phosphate is ever completely 
utilized by an animal,” Dr. Peeler 
told the Utah Nutrition Conference. 
“Some is always lost in the digestive 
and metabolic process. Biological 
availability tells us not how much is 
digested, but how one phosphate 
compound compares with another.” 

In explaining the reliability and 
consistency of the beta form of tri- 
calcium phosphate, he said it is “an 
excellent form of phosphorus biologi- 
cally, and is a form which can be 
uniformly produced from batch to 
batch.” 

As the level of phosphorus is in- 
creased by addition of the reference 
standard, the per cent bone ash in- 
creases and a response curve can be 
fitted to the data, he said. 

Using this test, IMC has deter- 
mined the biological availability of 
a number of phosphate sources, 
“ranging from monocalicium phos- 
phate at the top down to soft phos- 
phate,” said Dr. Peeler. 

Results of these laboratory assays 
can be applied practically in the 
formulation of feeds, Dr. Peeler told 
the nutritionist group. He recounted 
experiments using a purified diet on 
day old White Leghorn chicks, as 
well as a practical diet on four week 
old broiler strain chicks. 

The values found for dicalcium 
phosphate, Curacao phosphate, and 
soft phosphate agreed very closely in 
the purified test and in the practical 
test, he reported. 

The tests also showed that the 
biological value of a mixture of 
phosphates can be predicted by 
knowing the availabilities of the in- 
dividual compounds which make up 
the mixture, Dr. Peeler said. 


Report Large Increase 


For Molasses Imports 


NEW ORLEANS—Imports of in- 
dustrial and feed molasses during 
January totaled 30.2 million gallons, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. This is about 13 million gal- 
lons more than December, 1960, im- 
ports and almost double the 16.5 mil- 
lion gallons imported during January 
a year earlier. 

Exports from the U.S. mainland 
and its territories in January amount- 
ed to about a third of a million gal- 
lons, slightly more than in Decem- 
ber, 1960, but less than one fourth 
of the 13 million gallons exported 
in January last year. 

All exports in January of this year 
went to Canada. 

Cuba was the principal source of 
imports, accounting for 9.8 million 
gallons, or almost one third of all 
January imports. Other leading 
sources of imports in January (in 
million gallons) were: Dominican Re- 
public, 5.8; France, 6.6; Rumania, 
3.4; Mexico, 2.2, and the Netherlands, 
2.2. Main points of entry of the im- 
ported molasses (in million gallons) 
were: New York, 13.9; Florida, 6.6; 
Connecticut, 4.4; Galveston, 2.6, and 
Los Angeles, 1.9. 
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ALLIED MILLS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Blough said that the fast grow- 
ing poultry development in the Troy 
area has created a demand for feed 
which can best be served by a plant 
located in the heart of the area. The 
new Wayne Feed plant will be geared 
to supply the specific feeds and feed 
services needed, he noted. The plant 
site, he pointed out, is particularly 
advantageous for fast trucking serv- 
ice that will handle delivery over the 
entire area. 

The new plant site is located south- 
east of Troy on the Central of Geor- 
gia Railroad on a six acre plot be- 
tween the Troy-Henderson Highway 
and Old Fish Pond Road. The proper- 
ty is approximately one mile from 
U.S. Highway 231 by-pass and easily 
accessible to four different main 
arteries leaving Troy. 

The plant will be of concrete block 
and steel construction, with bulk 
grain storage tanks for incoming 
grain and ingredients and bulk stor- 
age bins for finished feeds. The plant 
will be equipped with machinery of 
the latest design for batch mixing, 
converting into pellets and crumbles 
and bulk handling both incoming and 
outgoing, Mr. Blough stated. Manu- 
facturing capacity will be over 4,000 
tons of finished feeds per month. 


SURVEYED 


(Continued from page 1) 


hold down the free-market price of 
corn is a strong force that will all 
but compel acreage reduction com- 
pliance. 

Guesses ranging from as low as 

% participation to as high as 80% 
have been hazarded. Even though 
USDA has moved the program along 
swiftly and farmers must hurry to 
make up their minds because of the 
crowding planting season, some feed 
manufacturers say it may be another 
month before enough compliance in- 
formation is available for any sound 
analysis of what the feed grain law 
really means to the feed industry. 

Generally speaking, however, feed 
men are anticipating fairly high com- 
pliance in the major grain producing 
areas. 

This, according to some observers 
across the country, would mean high- 
er grain prices, at least over a long- 
er period. But that thinking is longer- 
term compared with what govern- 
ment disposition of corn—fast or slow 
—will do to or for the feed industry 
in the near future. 

As has been pointed out, a prin- 
cipal tool of the new program is the 
threat of low prices for non-partici- 
pating grain farmers, and the market 
price in the months ahead presumably 
will be well below the support level. 
A question is—how much below? 
(Also see accompanying story report- 
ing comments by Don Paarlberg.) 

It did appear that some feed men, 
in first considering the program, did 
not fully recognize the bearish effect 
on free market prices of government 
sales or threats of sales of corn. 


Orderly Disposition Urged 


A trade representative in the Pa- 
cific Northwest said he hoped the 
disposition of surplus corn under pro- 
visions of the program would be or- 
derly. “It would be increasingly diffi- 
cult to make an economic price fore- 
cast on the finished product if there 
was any amount of dumping that 
would affect the price of feed grains,” 
he said. 

The feed industry learned last 
week (Feedstuffs, April 1, page 1) 
that USDA officials are saying that 
disposition of corn into the market 
under terms of the feed grain bill 
will be made gradually so there will 
be no violent fluctuations in price. Dr. 
Willard Cochrane, chief economic ad- 
visor to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman, has said that USDA plans 


to keep prices at “the present level 
of about $1 bu. (at the farm)” and 
that this policy would apply only 
through Oct. 1, the end of the current 
marketing year. 

As soon as the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s new feed program was en- 
acted, prices of most grain and pro- 
cessed feed ingredients began to 
show weakness (Feedstuffs, March 25 
and April 1). 

An observer of a major midwestern 
grain market said it was reported 
that the volume of futures trade in 
corn has picked up somewhat the 
past couple of weeks, due “almost 
100% to liquidation on the part of 
longs who got scared when they saw 
that Secretary Freeman means to 
keep his threat of keeping corn prices 
at or around the $1 level on the farm 
from now until Oct. 1, at least.” 

A representative of a feed manu- 
facturing concern in the Pacific 
Northwest said most firms in the 
region are buying feed ingredients 
on a nearby basis and cautiously 
watching market trends. 

However, western manufacturers 
say they believe that when uncertain- 
ty is erased, when markets level off 
and when new-crop grain begins mak- 
ing its appearance, higher prices 
would definitely be in the offing. 

Another manufacturer in the Pa- 
cific Northwest noted that the indus- 
try as well as producers in his region 
“are in a much different position 
than feed mixers and producers in 
the Midwest, where the bulk of corn 
and soybeans are produced.” He ob- 
served that there is a good chance 
higher supports would be reflected in 
higher retail egg and poultry prices. 
“On top of everything else,” he added, 
“the current feed-egg and feed-broiler 
ratio is unfavorable.” 

Midwest Opinions 

A number of feed industry repre- 
sentatives in the northern portion of 
the Midwest believe that most Corn 
Belt farmers will choose to become 
cooperators in the new feed grain 
plan and this, eventually, will mean 
better feed business, especially in the 
concentrate lines. 

Here’s why they say this: Coopera- 
tors, they reason, will get more for 
their corn, and they will react to 
these higher prices by feeding corn 
more sparingly and by feeding sup- 
plements in greater volume. 

“We know this,” said one observer, 
“when the producer’s income level is 
down, it is very difficult to keep him 
feeding according to our recommend- 
ed programs.” 

While some trade representatives 
hold definite opinions to the effect 
that the feed industry will be bene- 
fited by the feed grain program, oth- 
ers said they would have to “wait 
and see” before venturing an opinion. 

From Chicago it was reported: 
“Until feed men have something real- 
ly concrete on which to base their 
opinions, they simply don’t want to 
take a position on a subject that is 
so ‘iffy.’” 

There were indications, too, that 
individual firms were hesitant to be- 
come specific until the industry can 
commit itself as a unit. 


From the South 

Opinions registered in the South 
indicate that reactions to the govern- 
ment’s new program vary consider- 
ably with regions. While some mid- 
western feed manufacturers assumed 
a positive approach to the plan be- 
cause there’s a good chance coopera- 
tors would pay more attention to 
better feed practices, it was reported 
that the Georgia Feed Assn. already 
has gone on record with the stand 
that the program definitely will hurt 
cattle, hog and poultry feed business 
in the Southeast. This group reasons 
that there will be an increase in the 
cost of ingredients which will put a 
squeeze on the manufacturer. 

Said one observer: “With 15¢ broil- 
ers and 24¢-doz. eggs, it will be hard 
to make anything unless we can pass 


| to the consumer.” 


this additional increased cost along 


Southern Georgia tradesmen were 
to market only enough surplus grain | reported as saying: “It is too early to 


voice an opinion. We do not know 
what the farmer’s intentions are to- 
ward planting.” 

Another source in the Southeast 
thinks the program “will have very 
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little effect on business as very few | aw 


farmers in the region utilize govern- 


ment storage and are able to sell 

their products at loan prices.” 
Information from Florida has it 

that manufacturers there do not 


think the program will affect their 


business one way or the other. 
Reports from Northeast 

From the Northeast it was report- 
ed: “Feed manufacturers haven't 
been hurt by the new program, but 
the big grain merchandisers, with ele- 
vators full of corn and milo, have 
taken a licking.” 

Some feed men in the Northeast 
believe the program “will bring a 


PILED HIGH—Dr. W. H. Hastings 
of the Kansas State University flour 


| and feed milling department, has his 


steadier flow of orders to them, with | 


less of the feast or famine” that 
characterized their operations in the 


past “because the limited prospective | 


price trends of corn will deter cus- 
tomer inventory buildups.” These 
feed men also say the program will 
cause a general price decline in many 
ingredients and more or less put a 
ceiling on them. 

“Feed manufacturers can add to 
their ingredient stocks and will be 
able to reduce prices,” said one ob- 
server. “They are undecided about 
the long-term outlook but the short- 
term outlook (this summer) will 
benefit the East because it is a 
deficit area in producing foods, and 
theoretically poultry growers will be 
able to make good profit margins.” 

These opinions were expressed in 
spite of the fact that some manufac- 
turers in the Northeast say there are 
so many ramifications to the program 
that the air still isn’t 
indicated they don’t know how farm- 
er compliance will go, and they can’t 
understand how the government got 
the plan under way so quickly. “We 
don’t know how the government got 
certification so fast,” said one ob- 
server, “or if it could move ahead 
without them.” 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
April Mar. from 
28, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Soybean meal ...... 76.25 75.25 +1.00 
Cottonseed meal .... 56.90 56.65 + .25 
Linseed meal ...... 3.20 63.85 — .65 
Copra cake or meal. 57.50 57.50 oa 
Peanut meal ........ 53.00 53.25 — .25 
91.1 90.2 + 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Meat meal ........- 84.05 86.15 —2.10 
83.90 86.10 —2.2 
Fish meal ........-- 103.50 103.50 ; 
76.2 77.6 —1.4 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Gluten feed and meal 49.75 49.75 - 
Dist. dried grains ... 57.20 57.20 és 
Brewers dried grains. 42.90 45.00 —2.10 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
38.65 39.85 —1.20 
Midds. and shorts 37.90 39.50 —1.60 
69.1 71.7 —2.6 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts: 
Hominy feed ....... 38.60 39.80 —1.20 
Rice bran ........-. 30.00 31.00 —1.00 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Prices at prin. mkts.. 51.35 +. 
98.8 9.5 + 3 


Prices at prin. mkts.. 27.28 26.88 + .40 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
cece 82.5 82.7 — 2 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts: 
Corn 36.40 36.90 — .50 
Oats 42.70 42.20 + .50 
Barley . ; 41.40 41.460 — .20 
Grain sorghums 35.80 38.00 —2.20 
index ‘pees 59.7 604 — 7 


*Base period of index is 1947-49 
Source: USDA. 


clear. They | 


mail work stacked up before him. 
These are just some of the letters 
which flooded his office as a result 
of a popular article on feeding catfish 
in farm ponds. Dr. Hastings’ secre- 
tary can see what she’ll be doing for 
the next few days, too. 


CATFISH FOOD 


(Continued from page 1) 


eating than catfish from streams or 
other bodies of water.” 

Dr. Hastings has been working 
with the zoologists to develop a 
suitable ration in a form readily 
available to the fish. Since fresh or 
frozen materials quickly disintegrate 
in water, it was noted, much of the 
feeding value is lost. Dr. Hastings 
has been working for a hard pellet 
which will retain its form after sink- 
ing to the bottom so that the catfish 


can get it. 
A ration containing around 30% 
protein is desirable. The K-State 


formulations have undergone numer- 
ous changes as the scientists incor- 
porated the lowest priced materials 
available which will give the desired 
nutritional quality, Dr. Hastings said. 
The materials used also must pellet 
satisfactorily. 

Feeding channel catfish is a sim- 
ple operation. Catfish, like cattle, can 
be trained to come to a certain place 
at a certain time each day. The pel- 
lets or other feed should be put in 
shallow water in the same place 
every day. 

For those interested, K-State 
scientists this year plan to test a ra- 
tion composed of the following in- 
gredients: 


Pounds 

Meat and bone meal ........ 400 
Dried skim milk or buttermilk 100 
Distillers solubles ........... 100 
Wheat middlings ............ 360 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal ..... 300 
Antibiotic (low level) ........ 5 


A Kansas State release, quoting 
Dr. Hastings, points out to farmers 
that any feed manufacturer can pre- 
pare this, or a similar ration, for per- 
sons wanting catfish food. 


SALES 


(Continued from page 4) 


increase to the start of the founda- 
tion’s new choline plant in Chicago 
and the Dallas branch operation, es- 
tablished in 1959, being ahead of 
schedule in production. 

“Our export business,” Mr. Akins 
stated, “has reached the stage where 
we are now exploring the possibility 
of establishing manufacturing facil- 
ities in Europe. Foundation products 
are sold in 14 foreign markets.” Mr. 
Akins said he will make an extensive 
trip in June for conferences with the 
firm’s European representative and 
distributors. 

Plans also are being made for fur- 
ther plant expansion in the domestic 
market, Mr. Akins reports, and sub- 
stantial improvements will be made 
at the foundation’s 500-acre research 
farm at Montello, Wis. 


| | 
F; 
| 
| 
| 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 19¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢; 

300 D, 750 A 144; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢é. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, T@7T%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 

cluded 
Minneapolis: 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 16¢ Ib.; 


Demand fair; supply am- 
300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ 
300 D, 750 A 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; 21¢ Ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 
protein, 100,000 A $51@52; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17 protein, 100,000 A $53@ 
55: suncured meal, 15 protein $44@45; 
suncured crumbles, 15% protein $46@47 

Boston: Lemand r:; supply adequate; 
dehydrated 59.5 suncured 13% $46. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
slow for suncured; supply sufficient; sacked: 
dehydrated, 17 100,000 A $53, truck or 
rail; 20 150,000 A $55 @56 suncured 
13% \%-in " grind No. 1 $46, truck; 15% fine 
ground, dry $48, with 2° fat added $50, 
rail or truck 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate 17% 
vitamin A $54 50 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply plentiful 17% dehydrated, 
A, pellets, bulk $48 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $46 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $53, 150,- 
000 A unit dehydrated $74, both delivered 
truck loads, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; 
steady; supply fair; $64.19, sacked, Boston. 

Memphis: Demand steady to fair; trend 
steady. supply limited to ample; dehy- 
drated, 17 protein guaranteed 100,000 
units vitamin A $48.60, down $2; reground 
pellets $53.60, unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easy; supply ample 17% dehydrated al- 
falfa, 100,000 A, pellets $46@48, reground 
pellets $47@49; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125 000 A, pellets $48@51, reground pellets 

3; 20° dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A, 


trend steady: 


Demand fair: 
100,000 


dehydrated, 


trend easy; 
100,000 


trend steady; sup- 


trend 


pellet $49@57, reground pellets $50@58; 
suncured alfalfa, demand slow, supply am- 
ple, 13% pellets $32@34, No. 1 \-in. $38, 
sacked 


Fortiand: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $44@72, sacked 

Minneapolis: Steady prices prevail; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A_ re- 
ground pellets $51, delivered Minneapolis; 
olled reground pellets $53 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


Boston: Demand activ supply tight; 
tallow 8%¢ Ib., yellow gre use 8¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent supply 
tight; prime tallow, tank cars 8@8\4¢ Ib., 
drums 9% @9%¢ Ib f.o.b. north Texas 
packing plants with returnable drums 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple: bleachable fancy 8\%¢ I> yellow 
grease &¢ Ib 

Atlarta: Demand good; 
supply short; 7¢ Ib., f.o.b 
Georgia processing plants 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
ply limited; yellow grease 7\4¢ Ib., 
prime tallow &¢ It up “é 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply tight stabilized prime tallow 7% 


trend stronger: 
Alabama and 


trend up; sup- 
up %¢; 


Record setting activity; export 
and domestic demand still strong: produc- 
tion only adequate bleachable fancy up 
a full “%é from a week ago to 8¢ Ib., f.0.b 
producer's plant 
BARLEY FEED 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard roiled $3 cwt., 
standard ground $3 cwt both sacked 

Boston: Demand esteady; supply ade- 
quate; $47, sacked 

Denver: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $2 bulk, $2.30 sacked 

Baitimore: Demand good: trend higher 
supply light; $46.50, sacked 

Chicago: Demand good 
supply light; May shipment $36 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady: supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carloads: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31.50, less than 
carlots $40 


St. Paul: 


trend higher; 
sacked 


BLOOD MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand siow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.57 a unit of 
ammonia, sacke 

Portland: and good: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $120, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$6.50 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; Imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked 

Boston: Tremand and supply steady; $105 
3 Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; $100. sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand good trend easy; 
supply fair; $95, sacked, Cincinnati 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $120 
Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
$92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked. 


ply good; 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $94@95, sacked. 

Sen Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $105, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply improved; 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $53.90, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $51. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $40. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $51, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; . 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; 
lower; supply good; $43.50, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked. 

1l¢ 

Genthenetts Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked: 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton iIots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 


trend easy; 


trend 


Demand and supply steady; 


trend firm; sup- 


ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib.. carlots, sacked: 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., Tess than 
ton lots. 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots in 
barrels. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 500 Ib. barrels $3@3.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; 
meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good: $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$13.75 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar 
$.1.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 
premiurg, delivered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake $63. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 20% solvent $62.20. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: solvent type $69, f.0.b. car Se- 
attle, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $52, expeller $69. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 3¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
$37.50@ 40. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3%¢ Ib. 


supply ample; 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $45.70, meal $74.70. 
Atlanta: Feed $49.10, meal $78.10. 


Birmingham: Feed $46.90, meal $75.90. 
Boston: Feed $50.60, meal $79.60. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $68. 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $76. 
Denver: Feed $49.30, meal $78.30. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.80, meal $76.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal $73.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $68. 
Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $74.55. 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $79.20. 
New Orleans: Feed $49, meal $78. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $78.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $78.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $68. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample $53, car. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $55 @57. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
adequate; 41%. old process $58, f.o0.b. mills 
Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$57.60, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addi- 
tional; hulls $14.50@15.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $60.50 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
ply ample; solvent $56. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 44% solvent $69.20. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $69, f.0.b. car Seattle. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $58.50 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: 41% $62.20, 44% $66.20. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 41% $57 Georgia, $55 Alabama, 
$52 Mississippi and Tennessee producing 
mills 

Baffalo: 
steady to higher; 
sacked, Boston 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample: 41% old process $58.60, 
solvent process $58.10. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $52; new process, 41% protein $52 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.: 3,000 
1cu 11¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


DP ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample: 
4.900,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
900 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags: bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 1b. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; 
$93.50, ex-dock Seattle, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $$3.50@95 for product carry- 
ing a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5% 
ealclum and a maximum of 0.1% fluorine: 
$92@93.50 dock, for a minimum of 10 
ton lots, 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
carload lots: 21% P, $94.05, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
ecarload;: all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


trend steady; 
trend firm; sup- 


steady; 


Demand fair to good; trend 
supply adequate; $74, 


trend 


cago Heights, IIL, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 ten $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 lb. multiwall begs; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum me 12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.5 sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72 50, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $88.50, delivered, carload. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. producing 
points. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; light 
$61, nominal; dark $63, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56@57. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; selubles $79, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $61, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand very light; trend 
steady; supply ample; $49.90@50.20 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light: 
sacked, 50 Ib. bags. 
Demand fair; supply adequate; 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $65 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


$45.50 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.58, sacked 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady to higher: $63.50, Boston 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; noth- 
ing offered; $62.50, sacked, delivered 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample: 13% @14¢ Ib., sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply light; 14¢ 
Ib., nominal. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply adequate; medium acid $9.50@10 ewt., 
sweet cream $9.50@10 cwt., both sacked 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply very light: orange pulp 
$43, nominal: lemon pulp $43, nominal 
Demand good; supply spotty; 


Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $35, sacked, f.o.b. 
Florida points 

s Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
meal $48, sacked 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good: pulp $35, meal $30, both sacked, 
f.o.b. Florida processing plants 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots: 


13%¢ Ib., ton lots: both sacked. 
Boston: Demand active: supply light; 
13%¢ Ib 


Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply adequate: 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Steady at $12@12.25 ecwt 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $10.50@10.85 ecwt., sacked 


DRIED WHEY 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
ecarlots, standard $5, sacked, delivered Ft 
Worth; ton lots $5.25, f.o.b. warehouse Ft 
Boston: Demand and supply good; 
54%¢ Ib. 
Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply ampte; $5 cwt., sacked 
Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 


ewt., Le.l.: both sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked 
Chicago: Demand slow: trend firm; sup- 
ply ample: $4.50@4.85 ecwt., sacked 
Portland: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $5.60 cwt., sacked. 


Minneapolis: Supply ample; demand good: 
price steady at $5.15 cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited: $1 a unit of protein, sacked. 

ton: Demand good; supply fair: $76, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited: 
85% protein $67.50 bulk, $70 sacked, f.o.b. 
north Texas. 

Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply tight; $70, f.o.b. Alubama and Geor- 
gia processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 

Boston: Demand active; 
$105, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply tighter; local production, 69% pro- 
tein $1.80 a unit, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited for nearby shipment; sacked: 65% pro- 
tein Peruvian, nominal $103; 60% protein 
menhaden $111, delivered Ft. Worth. 


supply light: 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $103.10. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $1.70 a p-cotein. unit, 


sacked 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.65 a protein unit, West Coast. 

Seattle: Demand good: trend strong: sup- 
ply fair; $1.60 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 
Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian production). 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.65 a unit of protein. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply very light; 60% protein menhaden 
$112.50 bulk, $117.50 sacked. 

tlanta: Demand good; trend stronger: 
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Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 
East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
U.S. Eng. Atl. Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
Maree, GOED ccsccsrcccces 3.9 3.9 4.6 4.0 3.4 3.8 3.8 3.4 3.3 2.8 
PORONE, BNE wescemcsce 3.8 40 4.4 3.8 3.3 3.9 3.9 3.4 3.6 2.7 
BOGTOM,, CURE cccccccessoce 3.7 4.3 4.2 3.6 2.9 3.7 3.7 3.2 3.3 2.5 
Average (1950-59) ....... 5.0 
Average (Mar., 1950-59)... 5.6 
Broilers: 
Raree, PFGE cccccccsse 3.6 3.7 4.4 3.7 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.9 3.7 
February, 1961 ........ 3.8 3.9 4.5 3.8 4.1 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 
3.9 3.9 4.8 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.9 4.1 
TURKEY -FEED— 
7.0 7.8 8.3 7.4 8.1 6.8 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.0 
7.1 7.9 8.6 7.5 8.4 6.8 7.2 7.0 6.6 6.0 
oa os 7.9 7.5 8.8 8.2 9.4 7.2 7.9 7.2 7.9 6.8 
Average (1950-59) ........ 8.0 
Average (Mar., 1950-59) 8.3 
EGG-FEED— 
10.9 13.1 11.4 10.8 10.8 11.5 11.9 10.9 10.3 9.0 
11.8 13.8 12.5 11.2 11.7 12.5 13.5 12.2 9.6 
OGRE, FREE: ccccccccevese 9.7 13.6 10.2 0 9.4 10.0 11.0 9.2 9.6 8.7 
Average (1950-59) ........ 10.7 
Average (Mar>, 1950-59) .. 10.3 
East West 
North North North South South 
U.S. Atl. Cent. Cent At’. Cent. West 
MILK-FEED— 
1.42 1.31 1.40 1.49 1.70 1.58 1.43 
1.46 1.37 1.43 1.52 1.72 1.67 1.47 
1.43 1.35 1.38 1.51 1.70 1.60 1.39 
Average (1950-59) ........ 1.31 
Average (Mar., 1950-59) 1.28 
BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
24.8 20.5 27.2 17.0 18 
896) 24.9 20.7 27.3 17.0 19.0 
24.5 20.3 27.0 16.4 9.0 
Average (1950-59) ........ 22.4 
Average (Mar., 1950-59) 22.3 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
North Ratios represent number of pounds of 
U.S Cent poultry feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
HOG-CORN— farm chicken, turkey or | doz. eggs; 
March, 196! ...... 16.9 17.2 pounds broiler growing mash equal to 
February, |96! , 17.6 18.3 | Ib. broiler; pounds concentrate rations 
March, 1960 a 15.1 15.9 equal to | Ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
Average (1950-59) . 13.7 14.1 of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
Average (Mar., 1950-59) 13.9 14.4 in ratios are favorable to the feeder 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania 


North Atlantic: -New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 


East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 


Kansas. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 


going 
South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
game West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
erolina, Georgia, Florida 

East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

South Central: Combination of the two above 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montana. 


West: Combination of the two above. 


supply limited; 60% menhaden $105, sacked, 
Gulf ports. 
Minneapolis: 
demand fair 
70% Canadian herring up 2%¢ in week to 
$1.52%, f.0.b. West Coast, subject to pro 
duction: 60% West Coast blended up $3 to 


stronger; 
adequate; 


Market 
to good; 


generally 
supply 


$133, sacked, delivered. 
HAY 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; by truck—second cutting 
alfalfa $35; No. 1 timothy $25; red clover 
$30; No. 1 timothy and clover mixed $30; 
straw $18. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample: U.S. No. 1 $30@34 


U.S. No. 2 leafy $28@30; U.S. No. 2 green 
$28@29; U.S. No. 2 $26@27. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: offerings lib- 
eral; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $36@ 
40; No. 2 $34@38, delivered Texas common 
points. 


HOMINY FEED 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $44. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39.50 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; yellow $38. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; 
supply ample; $36. 
LINSEED OIL 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
tion, 31% protein $71. 
: Demand light; 


trend 


easy; 


trend easier; 
MEAL 


fair; 
local 


trend un- 
produc- 
supply tight; 32% 
supply suffi- 
$70.20@70.70 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow: 
cient: 34% protein, extracted 
April 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; new process 
process $60, Minneapolis. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate 
trend unchanged: 34% solvent $86, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady; sup 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85 
delivered carloads, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; 72 

Minneapolis: Steady to slightly 
er; 34% solvent down 50¢ in week 
$53.50: 32% expeller unchanged at $59 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $68. 

MALT SPROUTS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; No. 1 $41. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; No. 1 $39.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $82.50 bulk, $85 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$1.30 a protein unit; converted, 50% $77.50 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 


trend steady: 
$53.50: old 


supply am- 


weak- 
to 


steady; 


trend 


er; supply limited; 50% protein $1.85@ 
1.90 a unit 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$78.50, Cincinnati. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 50% protein $81, without 


billing; 50% protein $84.50, with rail tran- 
sit, both unchanged. 


trend strong; sup- 
protein ex-proc- 


Seattle: Demand good; 
ply limited; 2a unit 
essing plant, sacked 

Portland: Demand fair tre 
ly adequate; $102.50@105, 
. Louis: Demand good; trend 
rly lequate; $81 

Buffalo: Demand and supply light; 
rsier 50% meat scraps $85 bulk, 


steady; 
firm; sup 
trend 


$90 


trend steady 


cked 

Kansas City: Demand ¢ 
pply available; 50% $ 
St. Demand 
ample $2@4 
$88 @90, 


supplies 
week to 


up; 


picking 
last 


from 


Paul: 
down 
sacked 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; 
erally steady to stronger; 
steady at $38.50@39, bulk 
sacked middlings unchanged 
Kansas City: Demand good 
supply ample; sacked 
shorts $35@35.50 bulk 
$30.50@31, middlings 
Worth: Demand fair; supply 
bran, bulk $38.50, burlaps $43; 
shorts $39.50, burlaps $43.50 
$39, delivered T 
50¢ lower, shorts 50¢@$1 
lower compared 


market 
sacked 


shorts 
Ft. 
cient; 
gray 
middlings 
bran 
middlings $1 


suffi 
bulk, 
bulk, 

common 


Texas 
ower, 
with 


points; 
and 


firm; 
shorts 


trend 
$39.50 
ddl $35 
trend steady: 
ddlines $40.50 
supply ample; 


Demand good: 
sacked bran 
bran $34.50, m 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; bran 
Boston: Demand 
bran $46.50, middlings 
Buffalo: There was some action in 
April 3 and 4 on better mixer 
as demand started in Minneapolis 
“followed the ladder’ down Buf 
here advanced mostly in sym 
with western strength levels here 
at or under competition on a Boston 
country trade demand was 
sacked differential on bran and 
held steady at $5.50; bulk and 
ended unchanged to $1 high 
sacked middlin and 
» off 50¢ to up 50¢: quo 
bran $37.50@39 sacked 
middlings $37.50@39, sacked $434 
bulk red dog $38.50@40.50 
Memphis: Demand fair 
slightly higher; supply 
$36.30, down $1.59: gray shorts $37.30, 
50¢: standard midds. $37.30, down 
Sen Francisco: Demand good; supply 
millfeed $42, red bran $46 
Los Angeles: Standard millrun, demand 
improved trend steady, supply lighter, 
$42.590@43: red bran, demand slow, trend 
steady, supply ample $48@49 


nes 
poor; 
and m 
cautious 

$47.10 
mill 
feeds busi 
to 
prices 
pathy 
were 
basis spas 
modt< 
middlings 
sacked bran 
er bulk and 


sacked 


fair 


MINERAL FEED 
Worth: Demand fair: supply 
all-purpose granules $85, block $95: 

phosphorus granules $106 block 
mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $97, block $105; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 2% 
$72 (all in 50 Ib. paper bags). 


MOLASSES 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $22.50, f.0.b. tank cars: 
$22.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 


Ft. ade- 
quate; 

mineral 
$113: cattle-sheep 


Ft. Worth: Demand f 
cient blackstrap 1 ig 
ru $ 
Boston: mand ar 
za n tank cars, 
Cincinnati: man 
equate 1 


sur 


Boston: Der l € 
white 


Los 


sul 


Los Angeles: 


OAT PRODUCTS 
pulverized $ 
cked $23.60 
Angeles: 
$59. sacked 
Worth: Demand 


cinns 


OYSTER SHELL 


Cincinnati 
up] equate 
bag $24.10, 25 It bag $ 
PEAT MOSS 
Los Angeles: Der nd f 
supr ample c 
$3.65 
Cincinnati: Der | i 
trend stead tru 


Cir 


on 


1 


nnati 


POTASSIUM 


Cincinnati: Der 


POULTRY BY-PRODI 


Boston: Demar 


ul 
Ft 
Atl 


Me 


Los 


asked hipr 
Angeles: Demar 
mited $1.65 
Worth: Demand 

anta: 

na 
mphis: 
ed 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: r 


Los Angeles: ID 


tination 


RICE 


IODIDE U.S.P. 


cTs 


BY-PRODUCTS 


fat mttaer bran $ 
Ft. Worth: Der 
nt: rice ran $ 
ed: } s 
SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand n 
ip! late unground 
nr 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.65 
Buffalo: $25.50 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64 
Des Moines: $25.42 
Kansas City: $25.07 
Memphis: $22.28 
Minneapolis: 
Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $24.32 
SORGHU MS 
Los Angeles: Der r f i 
er; supply amp $ 
Ft. Worth: D 
cient: No. 2 yel ¢ 
Texas 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand tious 1] 
ple 4 $64, 50 $7 f 
catur 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply 
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cient 14% $73.70@75 April, $74.20@76.50 
May, $75.20@77.20 June; 50% $82@84 April, 
$8 1@84.50 May, $83.50@85.50 June. 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
nged; supply adequate; $88.60. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
) wer; supply adequate; $67, Decatur. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
gher; ly ample; prime 44% solvent 


f.o.b. Memphis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple $86.50 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply sg i $73, delivered. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply plentiful 44% $71, 50% $76. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
tight; 50 $95.10, 44% $90.10. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 


lequate; 44% solvent process $65.50 
Decatur 
Seattle Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
mple; $84.70, delivered carlots . 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
79 


44% $7 


Minneapolis: Prices still in upward swing; 


up to $63.50, Decatur; 50% up $1 
$69.50. 
TANKAGE 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
60 digester $87.50, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; 
mple; 60% digester $86, Cincinnati. 


City: Demand good; trend steady; 
vailable: 60% digester $87.50. 
Demand 

4 


good; trend 
adequate $8 


. Paul: Demand improving at end of 
after of $1@4; April 6 price 
sacked 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
good: 
central 


up! ur 
Kansas 


firm; 


loss 


supply lim- 
Texas. 


Demand 
f.o.b. north 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 

trend steady; 
50 Ib. $1.45, 


Worth: 
ited; 7%¢ Ib., 

VITAMIN E 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 


b. or more $1.40, less than 
ght allowed to destination. 


WANT IT SOLD? 


Anything you have you want sold— 
anyplace—contact us—we have the 
outlets—for 35 years. 


THE B. J. GIBSON CO. 
31 E. Georgia St. MElrose 7-1439 
ndiancpolis 4, Ind. 


Now Shipping 
NEW CROP 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


Meal - Pellets - Reground Pellets 


Long Prairie Alfalfa Mills 


Box 267, Bradley, Ark., Phone TW 4-2441 


(Notural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
“Has Stood the Test of Time” 


Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
enjoying any of this business? 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 
West 33rd St. Jetterson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


621 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


Phone 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana S.A. 
Lima 


100% 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


& 60% 


PROTEIN 


PURE 


Teletype 
NY 1-3788 


Albumina Chilena Ltda. 
Santiago de Chile 


supply suffi- 
b. Houston 
rtr sellers 
ent 
Or | 
: = nd stead 
| nm, pu 
1 izec 
| Ft up} suffi 
cient feed $41.80 
| reground $21.30, sacked - 
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| r; trend stead 
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trend stead 
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we 
$8 
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=o KI ir am stearate or carbonate | 
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AFMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


president, in disclosing final arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming meeting. 
He estimated over 2,500 feed men, 
college and government officials, 
press representatives and other con- 
vention guests will be in attendance 


for the combined event of AFMA's | ; 3 
developed “ME” Day into a nation- 


meeting and the 7th National Feed 
Show at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Fitzgerald joined the Quaker 
Oats Co. in 1956 as an agricultural 
economist, a position he held for the 
previous four years with the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. He is now in 
charge of all commodity price analy- 
sis and is currently serving as the 
chairman of AFMA's market re- 
search committee. Dr. Fitzgerald 
holds degrees from the University of 
Missouri and the University of Ili- 
nois, taught farm management, price 


analysis and economic theory, and | 


served with the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization prior to his industry em- 
ployment. 

Other speakers (and the titles of 
their talks) scheduled at the AFMA 
convention include Mr. Glennon, 
“Roadmaps Are Not Free”; E. A. 
Epps, Jr., president, Association of 
American Feed Contro! Officials, 
“The End of a Beginning”; Dr. C. B. 
Ratchford, dean, extension division, 
University of Missouri, “We Three”; 
Cameron Hawley, author of best-sell- 


ing novels, “Executive Suite, Cash 
McCall and the Lincoln Lords,” “The 
Man in Management”; a panel dis- 


cussion, “Who’s Who vs. Who's Left 
in Feed Distribution.” featuring Don 
Butler, vice president, Creative Serv- 
ice Associates, as moderator, 
Cory, sales manager, Moorman Man- 
ufacturing Co. on “Direct Selling,” 
Robert E. Miller, director of market- 
ing, the Beacon Milling Co., on 
“Dealer Distribution,” and Dr. R. J. 
Mutti, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Illinois, on “On- 
Farm Mixing’; and H. V. Kalten- 
born, noted news commentator, “We 
Look at the World.” 

Speaking programs for the AFMA 
meeting will be presented in two 
morning sessions, May 9 and 10. The 
social reception for all delegates and 
guests, “The Best of Broadway,” will 
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be presented the evening of May 9. 
The first day of the convention, May 
8, will be devoted to committee meet- 
ings. The feed show will be open the 
afternoons of May 7, 9 and 10, and 
all day on May 8. 
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wide effort with 433 area chairmen, 
state chairmen and state workers 
who will call on five prospective 
members each on April 18. State ex- 
ecutive secretaries also have joined in 
promoting the project among their 
members. 

A prospective membership list of 
about 3,000 was screened from a total 
list of 15,000. These prospective mem- 
bers have been placed on GFDNA's 
mailing list for the past few weeks 
and will be contacted officially on 
April 18 by one of the volunteer 
workers. 

The “ME” Day idea became reality 
through the encouragement of Mr. 
Rice and other GFDNA members who 
realized the need for an increased 
membership in order to carry out the 
necessary industry projects. At the 
present, about 10% of the 15,000 
grain and feed dealers in the nation 
are members of the national associa- 
tion. Mr. Rice feels that many of 
these have not become members sim- 
ply because they have not been asked 
or do not know of the services 
GFDNA offers. 


State Chairmen 

On the afternoon of “ME” Day, 
each volunteer worker will call or 
wire his state chairman giving the 
total membership received, and these 
totals will immediately be forwarded 
to the national association office in 
Washington, D.C. 

A prize will be given to the affiliat- 
ed association executive secretary in 
whose state the most new members 
are acquired by volunteer workers. 

Charles Force, GFDNA president, 
indicated high hopes for a very suc- 
cessful membership drive. “When 
these prospective members realize 
they need the national association and 
that the national association needs 
them, they will join,” he said. 

State chairmen and co-chairmen 
are: 

Robert Morken and Pete Stallcop, 
Minnesota; W. E. Newhouse, Mon- 
tana; Floyd Poyzer, North Dakota; 
Paul R. Quarnberg, South Dakota; 
Willis H. Wells and Burt Wise, Illi- 
nois; Ray Pollock and Bob Couch, 
Iowa; George La Budde, Wisconsin; 
Del Ellis and Ralph Farr, Colorado; 
Ed Romain, Kansas; Dick Meiners- 
hagen and Curtis Carter, Missouri; 


Ross Magowan and Bruce Hagemeis- 
ter, Nebraska; Harold Hellbaum, Wy- 
oming; Herbert Koelsch, New Eng- 
land; Jim Donnelly, New York; C. 
Philip Manger, Delaware, Maryland 
and West Virginia; John Frazier, Jr., 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; Noah 
Miller, Florida; R. E. Barinowski, 
Georgia, and F. W. Kessler, North 
Carolina. 

Others include Lucien Garner and 
Jesse Zook, Indiana; W. F. Hilliard 
and William O’Bryan, Kentucky; Ray 
Bohnsack and Larry Smith, Michi- 
gan; George Moorhead, Ohio; L. L. 
Lacy and Robert Jordan, Alabama; 
J. G. Waskom, Arkansas; Cary H. 
Humphries, Tennessee; Kurt Horn, 
Louisiana; Phil Collins and Jack 
Flammer, California; Allen Rosen- 
berg, Arizona; Sterling Nelson, Utah 
and Nevada; Jack Finch, J. D. Ur- 
quhart, Washington; Jack Finch and 
Charles Stegner, Idaho; R. G. Enloe, 
Oregon; Frank Bailey, Jr., and War- 
ren Le Borveau, Texas; Clarence 
Worley, New Mexico; and E. O. 
Wheeler, Oklahoma. 

Area chairmen are Frank Heffel- 
finger II, E. B. Evans, S. Dean Evans, 
Sr., R. F. Cunningham, Emory Cocke, 
George Forrester, Edward R. Riche- 
son, George “Luke” Eales, William 
Gee and Madison Clement. 
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for display to the housewife. 

Willis raises hatching eggs on the 
shore to help meet some of the re- 
quirements of its hatcheries and is 
constantly increasing the numbers 
grown locally. These hatcheries, 
which supply the broiler operations, 
are managed by Charles N. Landon 
and are located in Easton and at 
Laurel. 


Feed Manufacturing 


The firm’s main plant, located in 
Easton, is a complete manufacturing 
facility. Here is located a large and 
modern push-button feed mill; new 
grain driers, and diversified grain 
storage designed to meet the needs 
of manufacturing. 

The Burris plant at Milford is a 
new processing unit engineered for 
maximum efficiency. Having been 
closed for the past 60 days to be 
painted with a special corrosion-resis- 
tant product, it will resume operation 
on May 1 as a division of Willis & 
Son. It will continue under the direct 
management of John E. Burris and 
the present staff of 175 employees 
will remain. With this merger, the 
Willis firm will employ up to 300 
people. 

Announcement of the merger was 


made jointly by J. McKenny Willis, 
Jr., of Willis & Son, and Mr. Burris 
of Burris Processing. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Willis stressed how pleased the Willis 
firm is to gain Mr. Burris’ “ability 
and years of experience in processing 
and management.” 


“Must Be Fully Integrated” 

Mr. Willis also said, “The broiler 
business is Delmarva’s largest indus- 
try, and it has been my thought for 
several years that it must become 
fully integrated from the hatching 
egg to the finished broiler on the 
store shelf. The spread between the 
cost of production in the field and 
the price the consumer pays in the 
store is so small that every efficiency 
possible must be accomplished. It is 
the opinion of both companies that 
many efficiencies will be realized 
through this merger.” 

Mr. Burris added that the merger 
“will enable us to produce a constant 
supply of a more uniform product 
with quality in keeping with the de- 
mands of the modern housewife. This 
uniformity and quality can be 
achieved by a company such as ours, 
a completely integrated operation.” 

Mr. Willis said he has a deep feel- 
ing of responsibility to the growers 
whose farm management controls the 
quality and the cost of the product 
and feels that when the potential ef- 
ficiencies of the merger are realized, 
the grower’s welfare and security will 
be greatly enhanced. 


SUPPORT 
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duction will be on acreage that has 
been used for crops in abundant sup- 
ply such as wheat, cotton, corn, grain 
sorghum and other feed crops rather 
than from land now in conserving 
uses or idle. 

“USDA wants to avoid increasing 
soybean acreage at the expense of 
acreage now under conservation prac- 
tices,” officials said. “Price supports 
on the 1961 soybean crop have been 
increased to insure an adequate sup- 
ply and to help meet anticipated 
needs for this important oil crop.” 

The national average support price 
for 1961-crop soybeans will be $2.30 
bu. as announced (Feedstuffs, 
April 1). 


FEED FIRM TO OPEN 
RIVER PARK, N.D.— The Valley 
Mobile Feed Co., a feed processing 
firm, is scheduled to open here soon. 
Glenn Bruce and John Waslaski have 
announced that they will operate a 
farm service featuring a mobile mill. 
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ture at Purdue. 

new program, he noted, is the ques- 
tion of how much the market price 
for corn will fall below the support 
level. Dr. Paarlberg said he doubted 
that the market price can be, for 
any length of time, more than 15¢ 
bu. below supports. 

Analyzing previous grain programs 
(as background) and the new pro- 
gram, he observed: “The combina- 
tion in the new law is a ‘carrot’ fig- 
ured at 50% 
production foregone (if a farmer 
comes in) plus a ‘stick’ which can be 
interpreted as a probable price sacri- 
fice, say, of 15¢ bu. (if he stays out). 


Will Farmers Get In? 

“Will this get farmers into the pro- 
gram? Some of the cash corn grow- 
ers who believe in collective action 
will come in almost without respect 
to the arithmetic. Some will come in 
because, on their particular farms, 
with their computed base, their esti- 
mated yield and their guess on price, 
they stand to make money by doing 
so. Some will come in and figure on 
buying their corn in the market. 
Some livestock producers, who sell 
their corn on the hoof, will stay out. 
Some farmers will chafe at the delay 
and will go ahead with planting plans 
regardless. 

“In the final analysis, the critical 
questions as regards the accomplish- 
ments of the program are these: How 
much use will the farmer expect the 
new secretary to make of the au- 
thority which Congress has provided 
him? How quickly can the program 
be got out? How high a priority will 
be given to achieving a real cut in 
corn production? 

“These are the questions. Time 
holds the answers. I would anticipate 
experience with the feed grain pro- 
gram to be similar to experience with 
the acreage reserve program, which 
it so closely resembles.” 

Dr. Paarlberg reviewed the record 
of recent years and noted that feed 
supplies have grown faster than the 
livestock business could well grow. 
Experience with feed grain controls 
has included marketing quotas, acre- 
age allotments, the conservation re- 
serve of the soil bank and the soil 
bank acreage reserve program. A re- 
view of the last one is most instruc- 
tive because of the close resemblance 
of the acreage reserve program to the 
new program. The acreage reserve 
program, as related to corn, was an 
effort to obtain cuts below the base 
acreage, with compensation in cash 
or in kind and with participation a 
condition of eligibility for price sup- 
ports. It was allowed to run out after 
three years as the corn carryover 
continued to mount. It fell short of 
original hopes, Dr. Paarlberg noted. 


8 Reasons for Failure 


And he listed three reasons for the 
disappointment—all of which are in- 
structive as they relate to new legis- 
lation: 

(1) The program was enacted too 
late in the year (became law on 
May 28, 1956). The new program is 
earlier but, in some areas, feed grain 
is already in the ground, and the 
job of presenting the new program 
will run farther into the planting 
season. The prospect is for disap- 
pointments similar to but perhaps 
less serious than those in 1956. 

(2) In trying to obtain participa- 
tion in the acreage reserve program, 
it was necessary to compete with an 
increased level of price support for 
corn. With a higher support, the gov- 
ernment, in effect, asked for in- 
creased corn production; with its 
acreage payments, it asked for less 
corn. This contradictory signal calling 
brought only spotty participation and 
at high cost. The new law encount- 
ers similar obstacles. 

(3) The acreage reserve program 
became more of a direct income sup- 


| 


A key to the functioning of the 


of the value of corn | 


COMMODITY APPROACH TERMED UNWISE 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—To take responsibility for commodity 


programs 


out of the Congress and give it to commodity groups would be unwise, says 
Dr. Don Paarlberg, ag economist at Purdue University and former special 


assistant to President Eisenhower. 


Commenting on the new commodity-by-commodity approach to 
farm problems which was recommended to Congress, Dr. Paarlberg 


solving 


the National Institute of Animal Agriculture at Purdue University: 


“I have seen the types of programs which various commodity 
have sought to have enacted during the past eight years. It was wheat 
corn and cows against soybeans. It was milk for manufacturing 


groups 
against 
against 


fluid milk, the old cotton belt against the new Southwest, Arkansas rice 
against California rice, producers against buyers. 
“The reason these commodity programs were not enacted was that they 


had to be considered by the Congress, where all interests were represented. | 


To take responsibility for commodity programs out of the Congress and give 
it to commodity groups seems to me to be unwise.” 


plement than an adjustment pro- 
gram. The program, in effect, paid 
the farmer to step up corn produc- 
tion (through support levels) and 
paid him to cut back (through acre- 
age payments). The only consistent 
thing was that it paid him. It is small 
wonder that adjustments were rela- 
tively modest. To a degree, the same 
motive of direct income supplement 
is in the new program. But concern 
about agricultural imbalance is 
greater now than five years ago. This 
may enhance somewhat the prospects 
for success of the new program. 


Differs Only One Way 


Dr. Paarlberg noted that the new 
law differs from the acreage reserve 
program in only one major respect. 
The acreage reserve held out a car- 
rot to potential cooperators in the 
form of a payment and an attractive 
support level. 

The new bill has a stick with which 
to threaten non-cooperators as well 
as a carrot to induce participation. 
With the new bill, the non-coopera- 
tor can no longer move in under the 
umbrella held by the cooperator. He 
faces the threat of having to sell 
corn in a depressed market. 


Market Price Is Key 

A key to functioning of the new 
program is the question, “How much 
will the market price fall below the 
support level?” 

“IT do not think,” said Dr. Paarl- 
berg, “that the market price can be, 
for any length of time, more than 
15¢ bu. below supports. Fifteen cents 
a bushel is a rough measure of the 
cash costs, plus the bother of putting 
corn into the loan and acquiring re- 
placement corn. 

“Critically serious problems result 
if the gap between the market and 
the support price exceeds this 
amount. 

“1. Suppose half the corn crop 
were in compliance, eligible for sup- 
port at $1.20, and the market price 
were $1 bu. In that event, many of 
the eligible farmers would find it to 
their advantage to tender their corn 
to the government to get the support 
price and make offsetting purchases 
in the market at a lower price. If 
half the corn were eligible for sup- 
ports and half of this corn were ten- 
dered to the government, the neces- 
sary outlay for loans would exceed 
a billion dollars. If the tendered corn 
were resold at a sharp cost reduc- 
tion, the government’s loss could be 
counted in nine digits. In addition, 
there would be the obvious cost of 
running one fourth of the corn crop 
into and out of government inven- 
tory. Administrators of the feed grain 
program would be faced with the 
formidable task of running a two- 
price program for corn with a sub- 
stantial price differential on adjoin- 
ing farms. 

“2. If the current market price 
were forced down sharply, additional 
1960 crop would be brought under 
loan. Much of the 1960 crop corn 
under loan would not be redeemed. 
A low market price for corn thus 
would serve to move additional corn 
out of private hands and into govern- 
ment inventory, a development not 
desired by government. 

“3. Most important to those inter- 


| abundant, 


ested in animal agriculture, heavy 
supplies of government corn at low 
prices would overstimulate livestock 
production, with harmful conse- 
quences which you can foresee. We 
are poised on the brink of a sub- 
stantial increase in hog production. 
A flood of low-priced corn during 
1961 could set us up for real trouble 
with hogs in 1962. 

“All of this indicates that power- 
ful counterforces would be brought 
into play if the market price of corn 
were to fall sharply below the sup- 
port price, 

“It is clearly not in the interest 
of the government or the farmer to 
have the market price for corn de- 
pressed. Nor is it in the interest of 
the farmers or the government to 
price corn out of the market. 


Past Experience Is Clue 

“The combination of carrot and 
stick needed to get substantial num- 
bers of farmers into the feed grain 
program can be conjectured, in part, 
from past experience. 

“With the acreage reserve pro- 
gram, which was all carrot, the pay- 
ment equaled 70% of the computed 
value of the corn, the production of 
which was foregone. This compares 
with 50% in the new law. Even with 
the 70% rate, participation was 
spotty. 

“With a program that is all stick, 
and if farmers believed the stick 
would be used, a stated intention to 
support eligible corn at $1.20 with a 
market price of 96¢ bu. would make 
computed gross returns for a typical 
farmer equal, whether he was in or 
out of the program. Anticipation of 
a low market price could thus be a 
powerful incentive for participation. 

“The combination in the new law 
is a carrot figured at 50% of the 
value of corn production foregone (if 
a farmer comes in) plus a stick which 
ean be interpreted as a_ probable 
sacrifice, say, of 15¢ bu. (if he stays 
out).” 

As noted above, Dr. Paarlberg ex- 
pects experience with the new pro- 
gram to be similar to that with the 
acreage reserve—where participation 
was spotty and surpluses mounted. 

The summation of experience with 
feed grain controls in recent years, 
said Dr. Paarlberg, is this: Despite 
such controls as Congress would 
enact, the administration would im- 
pose and the farmers would accept, 


the carryover of feed grains in- 
creased each year. 
Clears Up Misstatements 
Dr. Paarlberg also clarified two 


frequently stated views regarding 


said at 


feed grain controls and animal agri- | 


culture—views which are not borne 
out by the facts. 


First is the view that if the sup- | 


ply of available feed is kept steady 
and the price likewise steady, the in- 
stability of the livestock industry 
will be much reduced and supplies 
and prices of livestock products will 


| fluctuate within relatively narrow 


limits. 

Certainly, feed grain supplies dur- 
ing the past decade were consistently 
and supports served in 
general to steady prices. But despite 


| such stability as could be provided 


for supply and price, there were 


great. year-to-year shifts in supplies | 
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of certain livestock products, with 
price collapses or sharp drops for 
livestock and chronic price t:cuble 


for poultry. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Dr. Paarlb. rg, 
“supply and price policies for iced 
grain can modify the supply and pi 
experience for livestock produc\ 
But we would be well advised no: 
to hope too strongly that a steady 
supply and price of feed grain would 
result in a truly stabilized livestock 
industry.” 

A second view, the economist said, 
contains enough truth to make it 
convincing and enough misstatement 
to make it dangerous. In the interest 
of the livestock producer, it is said, 
the price of feed should be kept high 
because cheap feed means cheap live- 
stock. This is the statement with 
which, for years, feed grain growers 
desiring high price props have 
sought to rally support from live- 
stock people, and they have achieved 
some success. 


What Are the Facts? 


But—what are the facts? 

“Supports for feed grains, consist- 
ently above the market, did not fore- 
stall the livestock price collapses,” 
Dr. Paarlberg pointed out. “Most of 
our corn is fed to livestock on the 
farms where it is grown, and the 
market price of such feed is a some- 
what academic matter. If our feed 
production performance results in 
large supplies, these cannot forever 
be kept away from livestock, and 
must at some point be translated into 
abundant supplies and relatively low 
prices for livestock products. Putting 
a higher price tag on the feed supply 
may delay but cannot avert this ulti- 
mate outcome. 

“It is not so much cheap feed as 
heavy available supplies of feed 
which make cheap livestock,” de- 
clared Dr. Paarlberg. 

He said that abundant output of 
feed grain—in fact, practically all 
farm products—is in prospect. The 
“strange and wonderful problem” is 
to learn to live with this abundance. 


What Can Be Done 

“One thing we can do,” he said, “is 
to recognize that the prospect is for 
abundance, and that if a product is 
to be abundant it cannot successfully 
be priced as if it were scarce. 

“Another thing we can do is to 
permit and encourage adjustments in 
resource use, to shift to grass, trees 
and recreational purposes, land which 
is ill-suited and not needed for crop 
production. 

“We can move further, gradually, 
in the direction of animal agriculture 

a form of production which uses 
large quantities of our abundant re- 
sources per person fed. Such solu- 
tions to agricultural imbalances as 
have thus far been achieved have 
been largely along these lines. . . 

“Still another thing we can do is 
to find additional outlets overseas 
for our food products... 

“We can facilitate through a varie- 
ty of programs the personal adjust- 
ments needed to meet the changing 
pattern of agriculture . . 

“We shall have to attain sufficient 
stature to receive the great gifts won 
through science. We must be oppor- 
tunity-oriented, not problem-prone.” 


SOYBEAN 
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cash crop in the Columbia basin. 

The operation was formed by Lyle 
Kleinschmidt and Austin Fraser, both 
of Seattle, and will employ 25 to 50 
men, Mr. Boddy said. 

Mr. Kleinschmidt said that soy- 
beans will be imported from the Mid- 
west until Columbia basin farmers 
begin growing the crop in quantity. 
He estimates that 30,000 acres could 
be used for growing soybeans. 

Mr. Boddy reports that the new 
operation will produce about 10 mil- 
lion pounds of soybean oil each year, 
plus about 45 million pounds of soy- 
bean meal and flour. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in Principal Broiler Areas 


Chicks Placed 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind il Mo Del. Md 
OE Sete 468 832 596 112 739 1,919 2,299 
402 878 641 8 921 2,040 2,380 
PS 1133 524 897 707 106 855 2,070 2'400 
1,185 412 949 765 122 816 2,013 2,220 
1,191 402 956 743 102 767 1,939 2,427 
1,184 414 710 8i9 99 843 2,115 2,076 
March ti . 1,170 404 908 777 130 722 2,092 2,046 
March 18 . 1,229 46P 928 854 80 749 2,138 2,186 
March 15 . 1,242 434 86! 893 101 842 2,172 2,427 
. 1,214 494 815 89! 125 823 2,276 2,582 

Week ending Ya. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss 
January 28 1,118 406 3,479 325 6,127 256 3,466 2,507 
February 4 1,040 375 3,659 290 6,783 270 3,672 2,724 
February |! 1,199 369 3,834 400 7,211 260 4,032 3,020 
February !8 ... 1,195 462 4,099 395 7,521 238 4,188 2,979 
February 25 ... 1,026 $29 3,984 422 7,655 223 4,404 3,085 
March 4 ...... 973 465 3,895 480 7,668 227 4,649 2,860 
1,238 510 4,008 ~=7,681 259 4,737 2,952 
1,327 600 4,112 449 7,739 279 4,954 2,958 
1,465 649 4,304 433 8.44! 257 4,951 3,37! 
1,340 649 4,442 476 8,747 291 4,921 3,294 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
January 28 498 2,299 289 26! 1,218 34,732 33,444 
February 4 ... $07 2,499 345 309 1,310 36,658 34,222 
February ft! .. 496 2,549 359 273 1,293 38,725 34,706 
February i8 $0! 2,760 373 253 1,377 39,557 34,632 
February 25 556 2,707 352 272 1,388 39,957 34,629 
2,816 413 305 1,447 39,643 34,769 
March |}! 608 2,860 350 355 1,473 40,305 35,168 
March i8 620 2,950 358 260 1,533 41,697 35,468 
March 25 600 3,087 401 352 1,475 44,027 5,637 
658 3,274 367 250 1,443 44,871 34,870 


IMPACT 
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under food and drug regulations. 
The feed dealer is also concerned 
with the withdrawal period required 
before marketing for certain drugs. 
These withdrawal periods are set up 
as conditions of approval for use of 
certain drugs in order to insure that 


there is no carryover into the meat, | 


milk or eggs. If the drug or chemical 
is not withdrawn in accordance with 
the regulation the animals or prod- 
ucts from it are subject to seizure 
if residues can be demonstrated in 
the tissues. It is the obligation of the 
feed dealer and feed manufacturer 
to instruct feeders to that effect. 
Levels and Combinations 

Another problem confronting feed 
dealers and feed manufacturers is in | 
connection with the levels of drugs 
and combinations of drugs. A drug 
supplier in obtaining clearance for 
the use of a product presents data 
for its use for certain purposes at 
specific levels and in certain combi- 
nations with other drugs. 

The point is that each individual 
use of the drug, each individual lev- 
el and each individual combination | 
must be cleared with FDA. For ex- 
ample, a coccidiostat cleared at a use | 
level of .0125% with one specific an- 
tibiotic cannot be used at that level 
with a different antibiotic or the ap- 
proved antibiotic at a different level 
than the .0125% coccidiostat level. 

Disease outbreaks or exposures un- 
der field conditions very frequently 
involve more than one disease. In 
some instances there are no drugs 
cleared in combination for the treat- 
ment or prevention of two separate 
diseases at the same time. For ex- 
ample, there is no coccidiostat and 
blackhead preventive or treatment 
cleared in combination for turkeys. 
This presents a very real problem to | 
the feeder, to the feed dealer and | 
feed manufacturer. He has a decision | 
to make between letting his birds | 
die of either coccidiosis, or blackhead, 
or feeding an illegal combination. 

Another Concern 

Another matter of real concern is | 
the comparatively recent statement | 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion which says anyone who mixes 
a new drug in a feed regardless of | 
the amount in the carrier or the | 
supplement must have FDA clear- 
ance. This means that the feed man- 
ufacturer—large or small—the feed | 
dealer, the custom mixer or even the 
feeder who uses a product which con- | 
tains a new drug for further mixing | 
must have clearance by FDA. And it 
implies that no one can legally sell | 
a product containing a new drug ad- | 
ditive which is intended for further | 
mixing to a feed dealer or custom | 


mixer who does not have FDA ap- 
proval. 

There is a_ possibility that this 
problem will be solved. At a meet- 
ing between representatives of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. and FDA on March 7, it was 
agreed that anyone, whether he is a 
feed manufacturer, feed dealer, cus- 
tom mixer or a feeder who mixes a 
drug premix containing a new drug 
from a primary drug supplier must 
have clearance. However, if a feed 
concentrate containing a new drug 
can be considered reasonably safe if 


accidentally fed without further mix- | 


ing, the feed dealer, custom mixer 


or feeder would not be required to | 


have FDA clearance. To what extent 
this will alleviate the problem is con- 
tingent upon studies now in progress. 


Soliciting the help of a veterinari- | 


an or obtaining a prescription from 


him to use the new drug additive | 


alone or in combination with other 
additives will not help because FDA 
has stated that there is no provision 
in the law which allows the use of 
such feed additives by veterinarians 
under conditions other than those ap- 
proved by FDA. Thus. if a veteri- 
narian or anyone else wishes to con- 
trol a disease problem via the feed 
route, he must do so under existing 
restrictions as they apply to the final 
complete mixing operation. 
Delaney Amendment 

There is no doubt, I think, in any- 
one’s mind that recent food and drug 
regulations have had and will con- 
tinue to have “an impact” on the 
over-all feed industry. 

One of the major concerns of the 
feed industry has been the Delaney 
Amendment of the 1958 Food Addi- 
tive Law. I am certain that all of 
you are familiar with the restrictions 
and inconveniences this has caused 
in the feed industry. It is not a mat- 
ter of opposition to the amendment. 
The over-all intent of the laws and 
regulations — to make _ available 
wholesome and safe foods —no one 
can quarrel with. However, some of 
the “thinking” and “reasoning” em- 
bodied in the laws and regulations 
are open to question in that they do 
not follow the “rule of reason” or 
good scientific judgment. 

Someone might argue that the im- 
pact of the recent food and drug reg- 
ulations involving the feed industry 
has been more mental than real in 
that the sale and use of formula 
feeds per animal unit has not de- 
clined and that there has been no 
decrease in the amount of feed re- 
quired per unit of animal product. 
While this is true, there is a real 
danger that unrealistic requirements 
for clearance and the safe use of new 
drugs or combinations of present 
drugs could bring about a plateauing 


or actual decrease in effective disease 
prevention and in the efficiency of 
animal product production. 

It is a recognized fact that pro- 
longed use of a drug can lead to bac- 
terial and protozoan resistance which 
makes the drug much less effective in 
the prevention or treatment of dis- 
ease. Accordingly, we must have a 
“climate” which will stimulate and 
allow work on the development of 
new effective drugs and on combi- 
nations of drugs so that we have at 
our disposal a greater selection of 
more efficient medicaments to aid in 
the production of wholesome, safe 
products at less cost. 

Tissue Residue 

Scientific common sense and the 
“rule of reason” must be applied in 
evaluating the tissue residue hazard. 
If the residue problem is not viewed 
ahd solved on a common sense basis 
it will seriously impede progress in 
disease control and also have an ad- 
verse effect on the economics of pro- 
duction. 

Accordingly, let me suggest that 
industry and government work co- 
operatively for a revision of legisla- 
tion—more particularly the regula- 
tions and directives under existing 
legislation—so that tolerances will be 
set on the basis of scientific research 
findings, rather than on non-scientific 
assumptions. And I suggest the adop- 
tion of regulatory policies which 
would permit residue tolerances that 
do not constitute a hazard to human 
health and which would allow neces- 
sary and practical feed usage and 
thus insure a progressive, still more 
efficient, safe and wholesome produc- 
tion of meat, milk and eggs. 


FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


delegation from the Union of South 
Africa, whose country is the world’s 
second largest exporter of fish meal. 

He pinpointed continuity of sup- 
ply as one of the main factors that 
lead to market stability. “Unless ex- 
porting countries are prepared to 
carry stocks over 12 months, so they 
can give a reasonable spread of sup- 
ply, they cannot give consumers con- 
fidence that stocks will be available 
during all the year,” he said. 

Dr. Combs told a working group 
of the meeting that if the factors of 
quality, supply and price are “rela- 
tively constant,” and if better use is 
made by the industry of scientific 
and economic information about its 


| 


product, “in most areas the use of 
fish products for animal feeding can 
be increased.” 

The working group, concerned with 
factors affecting the demand for fish 
meal in compounds of animal feed, 
noted that despite a vastly increased 
supply in the past year and a sharp 
drop in prices, fish meal had not re- 
gained its traditional place as “the 
high-protein component of compound 
feeds.” 

One reason advanced for this was 
that “feed manufacturers had con- 
verted to the use of synthetic amino 
acids in an earlier period of high fish 
meal prices and short supply. Im- 
proved technology and lower prices 
in the production of synthetics had 
made manufacturers reluctant to 
change back to fish meal.” 

Speakers said that, with the as- 
surance of constant supply of high- 
quality fish meal at a moderate price, 
manufacturers would adjust their 
formulas to include more fish meal. 
While competition from other sources 
of protein was held to be growing 
stronger, it was felt that fish meal 
still was a “good buy” in terms of 
its nutritive value. 


CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dietrich & Brown, San Francisco, 
and Harvey O. Banks, retiring direc- 
tor of California State Department 
of Water Resources. Breaking up the 
all-business day will be Pete Newell, 
director of athletics, University of 
California, and American Olympic 
basketball team coach. 

Extensive entertainment and recre- 
ational events have been planned for 
the second two days of the conven- 
tion. They include a dinner dance, 
golf and bowling tournaments, an 
Oriental fashion show for ladies, and 
a Saturday morning breakfast with 
Monique Benoit, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer columnist, as speaker. 

Attendance at all events will be 
stimulated by drawings and door 
prizes. Two portable TV sets will be 
drawn during the business day, door 
prizes given during the Thursday 
lunch, and at the Saturday breakfast. 

Mr. Hall, who is also a member of 
the board of directors of the associ- 
ation and chairman of its member- 
ship committee, has pointed out that 
the association has 57 new members, 
associated with 24 cattle feed lots, 
who are expected to swell convention 
registration. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


ment of Agriculture show that the share on the average moved up 1¢ from 
1959 to 39¢. The farmer’s share declined from 49¢ in 1951 to 40¢ in 1956, 
held steady during 1957 and 1958, then dropped further to 38¢ in 1959. 


v 


v 


AS AN ILLUSTRATION of how trade situations change under U‘S. 
foreign aid programs, George McGovern, director of the administration's 
food for peace program, commented recently on the many countries receiving 
edible vegetable oil under Public Law 480: “‘As the economies of these coun- 
tries improve, it is inevitable that some of them will establish their own 
oilseed processing industries. It seems to me that an already established 
trade relationship will be extremely helpful to the U.S. trade in seeking to 
sell soybeans to those industries in competition with other oilseeds which 
can be produced ‘in other areas of the world.” This expectation, while per- 
haps considered realistic by others as well as Mr. McGovern, nevertheless 
probably isn’t too popular a prospect fo: domestic soybean processors who 
presently are shipping oil overseas. The prospect also has some implications 
for the feed industry in regard to future supplies and prices of soybean meal 
should there be a substantial shift of processing to overseas locations. 


v 


v 


ACQUIRING SUFFICIENT CAPITAL io keep up with the technological 
race is becoming increasingly difficult for farmers. Another problem is trans- 
ferring these larger businesses from one generation to the next. Father and 
son operating agreements and partnerships may play a bigger role, and it 
is considered likely that more farmers will incorporate their businesses. 

Peter Dorner, University of Wisconsin agricultural economist, says there 
will have to be some modification in the field of farm credit and farm financ- 
ing. Also, he says, it may be necessary to start thinking in terms of an 
agriculture where the operator is not bound to own all the resources that 
he operates. More farmers may have to do what has been common pro- 
cedure in industry for nearly a century—separate ownership from man- 


agement. 
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and it is evident that the spring ex- 
pansion is still a few weeks away. 

Cattle feed volume is down sharp- 
ly, but this was expected, since feed- 
ers cleaned up the last of their low- 
priced bookings a week ago. Dairy 
feed business is slowing due to more 
widespread use of pastures. Hog feed 
sales hold up better than any other 
part of the formula feed business. 
Pig, turkey and chick starter demand 
continues to show improvement but 
the volume from this source is small. 
However, most mills feel that chick 
starter sales will not come up to last 
year’s level. 

Livestock receipts were down this 
week but there is no agreement on 
whether the drop is due to farmers 
holding animals from the market or 
because they are taking advantage 
of the dryer weather to work in the 
fields. Regardless of the reason, low- 
er receipts have again pulled the 
market hog prices above $18. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed sales this week ranged 
from fair to good. Some Portland 
mills reported they enjoyed an ex- 
cellent movement during the past 
month. The movement of dairy feeds 
was slower as a reflection of warm, 
dry weather conditions the past week 
which made the use of pastures pos- 
sible in most sections. These in turn 
provided abundant green feed. 

There was a fairly good movement 
of poultry feeds, but raisers of fryers, 
turkeys and egg producers continue 
to face an unfavorable ratio between 


the cost of feed and the price received 
for their produce. 

Feed ingredient prices appeared 
mixed at the close of trading. Some 
sources indicated that the volume 
was smaller due in part to the Easter 
weekend and more hand-to-mouth 
buying by feeders and mixers. 

Usage of some high-priced items 


has been apparently reduced by sub-~ 


stituting lower priced ingredients in 
mixes. 


Mountain States 


The feed market seems to be 
weaker this month, especially on 
feed grains with the government 
dumping corn into the market. Pro- 
teins are reported to be stronger and 
volume is reported as steady. Cattle 
feeding is down over the same period 
of last year but poultry feeds seem 
destined to be ,:head of the same pe- 
riod. Broilers also are ahead. 


Southern California 


Winter vacationers and natives in 
southern California have enjoyed a 
wonderfully mild winter, including an 
abundance of sunshine. However, ev- 
eryone connected with agriculture in 
this area is concerned with the lack 
of moisture during this past year. In 
fact, this season is exceptionally dry. 
The Los Angeles area has recorded 
only 4% in. of rainfall thus far to 
compare with the average of 13 in. 

In spite of this, the barley crop in 
the Imperial Valley is progressing 


per schedule and in another month 
early harvesting will begin. Actually, 
barley usage in southern California 
has been limited this past year be- 
cause of ample offerings of milo at a 
considerably cheaper price. Non-tran- 
sit milo receipts have been extreme- 
ly heavy in Los Angeles lately, caus- 
ing depressed spot offerings. And the 
price relationship of milo vs. barley 
will continue to favor milo usage 
Gross Sales Up 


Feed mills specializing in poultry 


feeds have in many cases increased 
their gross sales volume 10% this 
year in comparison with last year. 


A few mills have even added an ex- 
tra shift or have worked Saturdays 
to cope with the situation. Several 
local egg markets were extremely 
good prior to the Easter holidays 
and there is hope this trend will 
continue. Reports regarding turkey 
and layer replacements prove the 
southern California feed man can be 
optimistic when figuring feed produc- 
tion requirements for the next few 
months. 


Many culled hens have been sold in 
Los Angeles recently at prices as low 
as 7-8¢ lb. During the depression 
years of the 1930’s this market was 
around 12¢ Ib., according to some 
poultrymen. 

Broiler Market Down 

The broiler market unfortunately 
has been somewhat depressed because 
of the oversupply of available birds, 
but firms are hopeful this situation 


will improve during the summer 
months when the chicken barbecue 
demand will help. 

The dairy business remained steady 
and unchanged during this period. 
These mills have been able to take 
advantage of the moderate oat offer- 
ings at cheap prices this year be- 
cause of the limited demand. 

Cattle stocks will be increasing 
now that the wet winter months 
have passed. Many feedyards in the 
southern California area have been 
extremely busy during these past few 
months expanding facilities to handle 
a larger volume of cattle this season. 


STUDY 


(Continued from page 7) 


landings cannot readily be absorbed 
by the market. 

The West German study arrived at 
the conclusion that until 1959 the 
world supply of fish meal was about 
100,000-200,000 metric tons a year 
short of demand, and that this short- 
age was responsible for the relatively 
high fish meal prices which prevailed 
until 1959. 

In spite of the upswing in world 
production of fish meal, which most 
observers say was caused primarily 
by expanded production in Peru be- 
ginning in 1959, the West German 
agency head believes it is doubtful 
that there actually is an oversupply 
of fish meal in the world market. 
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MR. NUTRITIONIST & 
MR. FEED MANUFACTURER: 


: More feed manufacturers have shown interest in changing to higher quality 
dehydrated alfalfa for their feed programs this Spring than any we have 


experienced. 
tions were first to 


fe pecific broiler and layer situa 

move in the direction of our 20% Broiler-Layer Grade. Delmarva, New 
England, Northwest Arkansas, and Mississippi were among those areas 
first to recognize the economic benefit from such a mOves 


Feed manufacturers in s 


E Other means of pigmenting have either prov 
In addition to Xanthophyll, t 


P hence, this growing interest. 
values are more meaningful in 20% Broiler-Layer. 
20% Broiler-Layer Grade carries 2 20% maximum fibre. 
4 Rules call for 22% maximum fibre.) This lower fibre maximum means 
tighter control on both harvesting and storage classification. 
duction at 45 dehydrating lo 
as storage terminals, we can assur 


f higher quality products. 


4 With National's basic pro 
c and supported with nine g 
users a constant supply © 
Twenty Percent Broiler- Layer Grade dehydrated Alfalfa is no 
ly -- but a specially harvested, clas sified, analyzed and stored feed nut 
os For these reasons much more care and attention must be given to 


_ Perhaps this is the year for your firm to c 
have yout further suggestions, ideas, or questions ? 


Sincerely yours, 


A DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


ge facilities 
ry month of the year 


NATIONAL ALFALF 


NATIONAL network of inert gas stora 


assures uniform high quality dehy products eve 


en ineffective or too expensive, 
he other improved 


Please note that National's 


(The ADA Trade 
much 


cations over ten States 
e many important 


t a commodity 
rient. 


onsider such a move. May we 


its handling. 


Send for 
Grade 
Comparison 
Booklet 
relating to 
higher quality 


dehydrated 
alfalfa 
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